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THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late BURTON & IRVING, 


168 W. Baltimore Street, 


BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS "OF 


SHIRTS, DRAWERS, COLLARS, &c. 


AND DEALERS IN 


MEN'S FURNISHINGS GENERALLY. 


si nnlnsianesinidileaastek neat 
PRICES: 
New York Mills Muslin Shirts 


with best Linen Bosoms, per 
2doz - - - - $19.50 
When made for detached cuffs, 

= $18 00. 
S\ Detached cuffs, per } doz. $3.00 
We furnish Shirts of other 


grades of Muslin, at lower 
prices, and as low, per half 
dozen, as $15.00. 





Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the 
breast—size round the waist—length 
of sleeve from between the shoulders 
or spinal column to the end of wrist- 
band, holding the arm horizontally, 
and bending the elbow. Say what 
kind of collar. wristband, and bosom. 
For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall 
or stout figure. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 











Urders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however 
small, promptly attended to. 





<+-@- 


Goods forwarded, with Bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country, 
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RESULTS OF THE APPLICATION 


Soluble Sea Island Guano. 


oo ++ @--— 


Messrs. A. M. Sloan & Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Sirs :—We think we can say with safety, that the ** Soluble Sea Island Guano” has given m 
section than any other fertilizer used here. Respe ] KIMBROUG 


Forsyth, Ga., >mber 4, 1870. 
” Messrs. A. M. Sloan & Co., Savannah, Ga 

Sirs :—Your circular of inquiry in regard to the result of the use of the Soluble Sea Island Guano, directed to Dr. 
J. S. Lawton, was, by that gentleman, bhi anded to me with the request that I would answer r awton’s agent 
I superintended the preparation of the land, application of fertilizers, cultivating and gathering oi th Pp. consequently 
I am better posted as to the details than Lr. awton himself. 

I made an experiment with the Sojuble Sea Island Guano on land that has been in cultiva dat t thirty vears, 
and 4 far as my knowledge extends Guano was never used on it menve | broke the ground with two iarge Dixie Plows, 
to the depth of about six inches, (in the spring.) laid off my rows three and a half feet apart, a ’ ano in the 
drill, at the rate of 400 pounds per acre, bedded on it shtl y, covering it, | su se, about nches. then 
opened the bed very shallow, pianted the sé covered with a board. rhe cro iitivated ver ell. I have 
weighed the cotton very particulariy, and have gathered thus far at the rate of 963 Ibs. é tton per acre from the 
ground where I used the Soluble Sea Island, and within twenty yards of it, on exactly the e f i, | have 
gathered at the rate of 336 ibs of seed cotton, the last unmanured. I think I will get from the unr Ss, and 
from that where I used the Soluble Sea Isiz and Guano, 1,000 lbs. seed cotton per acre 

I believe the Soluble Sea Island Guano is a first class fertilizer, and would not hesitate to recommend it as 
such. Yours, &c., S M VARDEMAN, 


Dublin, Ga., September 20, 1870 


Messrs. A. M. Sloan & Co., Savannah, Ga 
I have used this year a smail quantity ot Soluble Sea Island Guano under cotton, at the rate of 300 lbs. per acre, and 
applied it to my old and poor soil. 
I have aiso furnished several of my friends with this fertilizer, and (without exception,) al] are highiy pleased with its 
results, It has paid me with very unfavorable season 200 per cent., and I desire to recommend it t 
Very respectfully, yours, [Signed] JOH 


Abbeville, Henry Co., Ala 
Messrs. A. M. Sloan & Co 
Dgar Sirs:—lI am satisfied the within named Guano will do, I used the Soluble Sea Island by the side of the 
Soluble Pacific, and it yielded more to the number of pounds than the Pacific did, and if I had been fixed up for distribu- 
ting, I would have been benefited a great deal more than I was. Respectfully, LOUIS SASER 


La Grange, Ga., September 14, 1870. 
Last Spring I purchased from J. S. Bean, agent for A. M. Sloan & Co., Savannah, ove ton of * Soluble Sea Island 
Guano,” and | am confident my purchase has paid me very handsomely. I shall want more next year. | prefer it to any 
Guano I have used this year. [Signed] J. T. WHITE, 


Travelers’ Rest, Henry Co., Ala., Nov. 8, 1870. 
Mr. A. M. Sloan, 

Dgar Six:—I received a note asking me to state how I used the Soluble Sea [sland Guano. I put it only on 
cotton. I put abou. 175 pounds to the acre, on some of the poorest kind old poor pine land, and nothing else; it made 
about 800 pounds of seed cotton. Last year the same land made about 200 pounds. 

I tried one acre of fresh prime land that had been trod by cattl le. [ put 200 pounds of Guano to that acre, it made 
about 1,500 pounds seed cotton. I tried some on second year’s land, that was sandy: it did not prove very good. I 
think that I received pay for my trouble. I expect to try it again next season. 

Yours, &c., M. BRACKIN. 


La Grange, Ga., September 4, 1870 

I used the ** Soluble Sea Island Guano ” last Spring, applying (150) one hundred anc i fifty po mnds tothe acre. I am 
highly pleased and will use it again. I prefer it to any fertilizer | have used this year. I think (100) one hundred 
pounds to the acre sufficient. [Signed] JAMES D. HARDY. 


Matthew Townsend, of Baltimore County, says:,I have tried your Soluble Sea Island Guano alongside of a heavy 
dressing of stable manure, on corn, and it is far ahead. I am perfectly satisfied with its result. In addition to the above, 
I am pleased to inform you, that my neighbors, using Peruvian Guano on an adjoining field to mine, must admit the 
superiority of your Guano. 


Chesterfield County, Va., September 1, #870. 
Messrs. Whitehead & Son, Peter. shurg, Va. 
ear Sirs:—I have used the Soluble Sea Island Guano purchased of you, on Corn, Potatoes, Cabbage, Tomatoes, 
Melons, and Garden Truck. It surpasses any other kind of Fertilizer [ have ever tried, giving a satisfacti ion in 
every respect. Yours, very respectfully, P. H. BUCKINS. 


Locust Grove Farm, Chesterfield Co., Va., Sept. 3, 1870. 
A. Whitehead & Son, 
Gentlemen :—The Soluble Sea Island Guano, purchased from you, has been used on Pea Nuts, a rn, Tobacco, and 
Onions, and it is superior to any other Fertilizer us sed by me for the last ten years. Will try it again. 
Respectfully yours, CHAS R. MORTON, 


For Sale by R. W. L. RASIN & CO., 32 South Street, Baltimore. 
*s A. M, SLOAN & CO., Savannah, Ga. 
as ‘* GREASER & SMITH, Charleston, Ss, C, 
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RELIABLE 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 
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Magnum Bonum Soluble Phosphate. 


Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime 





Soluble in the Soil os 
PINE cicininigesss-samnicnnnnmnananen 
i cicaiecas <cxnw  wideesethenihinneataneaaeaarees 





ARMSTRONC, CATOR & CO. 

Excallenza Cotton Fertilizer. 937 and 22° Baltimore Street, 
Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime....-....... 32.00 BALTIMORE, MD 
IMPORTERS aND JOBBERS OF 


Ribbons, Millinery & Straw Goods. 


PRE. 0c. cnsssestnclacciaen tpmnianastanes = Bebe 


One of the most extensive Millinery Houses in the 
country. Southern and Western Merchants are invited 
to call. ORDERS promptly attended to. 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, 


TERMS :—Sing!e subscription, $4 per annum. 


For Planters who mix their own man- 
ures this article will prove a very destra- 


ble basis, from its darge proportion of Solu 
ble Bone Phosphate. 


| ‘lo Clergymen and School-Teachers, $3.00. 
| Single numbers, 35 cents. Five copies to one 
address, $16. ‘Ten copies ditto, $30. More 


| 
Baugii's Ra AW Bone Phosphate. | liberal reductions to larger clubs. All subscrip- 


tions strictly in advance, and payable by post-office 


Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime............ 1E.00 | 


‘ order or draft on Baltimore. /x” no case will 
»uble in the sol eenccrcecese 19.83 | F * 
4 | mutilated currency notes be received. 
DIS citi uctatcsinadincbeeoniaadian sé sae ee . pert = 

} Subscribers in sending their names, should 


give thetr address in full, legibly written. 





| im 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. | PRRmsotes : 

{ For every new pre-paying subscriber, - - $1 oo 

| For 3 subscribers, a gra 
— tuitous s adbiasiadinn for one year, or - - 3 09 
For 10 new fre-paying subscribers, - 12 00 
; . n 5 tiles 3 ° - 3¢ 0° 
You can order either from the under- oe so ‘ . - 70 00 
for 10 ” m : - 1§¢ 00 


ioned or our Agents generally in the | 
— - = y te | A specimen number sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


South |} Wm. Hann Browne, Edtor. 
P. MurRpocn, 


Hite ay AND BROWNE ( "ublishers 
DUGDALE & GIRVIN, |Win, nee 


1S Seuth St., Baltimore, Md.| MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL. 
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Orange, Alexandria & Manassas 
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railway. 


Joun S. Barsour, President; H. W. Vanvearirr, General Superintendent ; 











Pass. 


ioe 


5 Wit 
0 P. M. trai - 


and J. M. Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 
LBAVE. July 26, 1870.) iRKIVE. & 
; ; MANASSAS BRANCH. 
Pass. Mis STATIONS Mis. Pass. 
. & LEAVE ARRIVE | rp. M Pass. Mis. STATIONS. Mis. 
* 6 55 0 ++ Tia osens 178 615 - ae 
8 00 7... Alexandria 1..... | 171 5 25 A. M. LEAVE ARRIVE | 
38 20 15; -...... Sprimgm@eld. ...006. | 163 5 05 9 55 .. WASHINGTON 6.. 146 
851 BE} ooeee -. Fairfax... ..... 154 4 3: i OD} | ewer ceeed Alexandria....... 119 
92 34 ..... Manassas Bccexs | 144 407 See! @: |swoc ook KFANASSAS.. .../132 
953 45 .... - Catlett...... ...| 18% 8 33 112 %5 Broad Run... 97 
1006 47 zens nton aamere 131 3 26 140 24 MORO conse 88 
71 00 ar.... Warrenton....ly.| 2 30 222 38 +++ Mark. OE cncicsace 74 
oo th 71 _— : _ BO WE | cnsxcs ror oyal.. 6 
1098) 54) ...-...0. Bealeton....... 124 504 -+--|  ba eaoue 1. 9 ities - 
1032 58 --.. Kappahannock —-_ 54 420. 74 Waoclsteck...... 38 
11 04 GN crcccoes Culpeper ....... 109 2 22 511. 85 ....-. .Mt. Jackson.. poe 
1138, 81 ....... -Rapidan...... wot OF 1 32 5B. 96 -  Mmberville 16 
11 56 BT) 00 ace -OFANZES... wove 91 115 $1 tee Peal sare cr i 
12 55 %....Gordonsville 4.... Sz 12 45 645 112 . — ptats 0 
foi ea Keswick... ... 68-11 55 P.M ARRIVE LEAN 
205 117 .... Charlottesville... 61 11 30 
a ta ee" -. on f 1 Connects with Alexandria € Washington, and Alexun 
412 158 x ane Gla 0M. < 5 PA 17 c. a, Lou idoun & Rameenine | Rail "i ays. mere 
DO nee eoed FLEE OE tee ~ vie 2 tt unassas Branch unction © arr 
4283 14 .........Amherst. : l4 9U2 F Branch. 4 With ¢ hesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
605 1%8)..... ‘Ly ne hburg ae 0 *8s5 eV rginia and Tenn. Railway. 6 With : 2, 
trom Washington to Baltimore. 7 With W inchester, 
S * |ARRIVE LEAVE A. M. Potomac and Strasburg Division, B. & O. K. K. 





* Daily * Daily 
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PETERSBURG RAIL ROAD COMPANY, 


GOING SOUTH. 


E « E = STATIONS 
= & = Zz ° 
k. = g 
“~ =, ~4 
a. M P.M A. M 
LEAVE ARRIVE 
5.40 4.15 GW lissaasswes PETERSBURG ........ 
9.30 T.15 12.2% .. WELDON OR GASTON... 
P. M AKRIVE LEAVE 


Trains leaving Petersburg at 4.15, p.m. and Weldon at 6.55 
New Orleans and New York. And those leaving Petersburg 
make close connections between New York and Charleston, 


connect closely with Powhatan Steamers at Petersburg. 
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and Savannah. 


Mail Train, 


m., and Weldon at 325 


Freight 


No. 


. form a close connection between 
5.40 a. 
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P. M., 


Trains 
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RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG AND POTOMAC RATLWAY. 


Riehmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—PeTeR V. Danie, President; E. T. D. Myers, Gen 
Supt,, and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 

















TRAINS SOUTH. Oct. 16, 1870. TRAINS NORTH. 
Acc. Exp. Exp. | Mls. STATIONS, Mls. || Exp. | Exp.' Ace. 
P.M. AM LEAVE ARRIVE P.M.) A.M. 
7 00 7 15 D asecves errr EE 216 645, 600 
A.M. ( Steamhoa') P XM. 
500 11 14 11% DP aitenes) -sdies ACQUIA CREEK. Deedee wee 41 315 1250 79 
5 35 1200 11 48 69 ........0. PREDERICKSBURG 2. |. ae 147! 221 1153 658 
628 110 12 45 Ditccer ccxssevenae Es GucdcKuscaee: 4 1246, 116 1044 6 06 
5 55 142 11 ae a 9¢ eee a HESTER ...... ee 2666 yee 115) 12 39, 10 09 5 3% 
733 227% 150 Tl tbh erseens vikne see. GbE bith ned Siembennn: Kick 103; 1206 932 500 
830 330 238 AR } ‘ ) LV -, 11 15; 8 30 400 
a.u.| 3451 250 130 Ly foc . Rie seme tttere eee Pak 8ti 1105, 820P.™ 
42% 3 23 aaa onciinn® -HA UE nate-ace were $: Be 75) 10 31) 7 42 
446 3 39 DE iste ores PORT Ww ALTHALL oo aaa 10 15 723 
4.™ 505, 3 55 wa AR} LV ., 100 705 *- 
615 540 415 152 Ly (ttt toceseees PETERSBURG (4.... 70) am 4, “y 50 «6 45 8 10 
755 640 515 ee wt SES ree ose 42; 855 540 6 30 
915 715 5 40 DE 6ce enences cos onsecs IE © Weces os ce eee 6 33, 823 5065 43 
1040 800 620 9O9\ 00. cecevees.BIC asPoRD JUNCTION 5.... ... 2. 14, 745) 430 300 
12220 930 715 a ee ME as non 6 athebdnnnne 0 650 330 11 
P.M.'A.M4.1 P.M ABKIVE. LEAVE. A.M. | P.M. | P.M. 


CONNECTIONS. 


1 Connects with Washington Branch of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

1 With Alexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railways 
2 With Stages to Charlottevilie, Sulphur Springs, etc. 

3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond. Danville & Piedmont Railways. 

4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 

5 Junction of Gaston Branch. 

6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke Railways. 





RICHMOND & PETERSBURG RAILROAD, 


GOING SOUTH. GOING NORTH. 
NAMES OF STATIONS 


Mail No.1. | Mail No. 2. | | Mail No.1. Mail No. 2, 
D AND Nn 
- 2 
FElgisi giz TURNOUTS micigizié 
= | @ a x Fat Ss I 3 
— ~ — eo > cee eo 
<4 = <4 a < = <q 4 
P.M P.M A.M A.M AM A.M P.M P.M 
sitiainiion Raw \ ecesee 3.45 ceecees esecccttCM me 22% ft ta GID beccsse 
BEE i cccces ae 1% MANCHESTER CROSSING..,.... 2) % | a | 8.10 
Be lencees Ot tdeas  +§ wssacdeaaernee TEMPLE'S 17% 10.50 |..... GSD [ ccce 
ae tskwees ) 2 S tTeasdesesaae PE, Eee eee 14% TREE jb o0:0050 2 3 eee 
oe ESS fo: cence) 3 pcceroenis owes EIN Eide 2e0ik<6ee nee 11% . 2 a fF eo 
3.28 331 | 4.33 4.35 ae 6 eestocseacanve Ce has ccwcnieces | 9% 10.24 10.2 7.33 7.36 
Be see ws ; Gib teceve 7 a PD. We Beare hes céccccccee | 6% | 7.23 





+ sce octet 


PRAIA NNR 








| 7.05 
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Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Railways. 


A. 8. Burorp, President, and Thos. DopamEap, General Superintendent, 
Richmond, Va. 





! 
| ! 

Mail. | Pass. || Miles STATIONS. | Miles. |}; Pass. | Mail. 
wad fecal 

P. M A.M LEAVE ARRIVE | P ~T A. M 
5 30 9 15 Dans ad0evece ceecvenes SS ae | 189 3 5 7 20 
6 15 10 03 ckanens <anmne. cee ee | are 176 3 00 6 37 
645 10 36 , , -POWHATAN. ......-.0. 0 sees eeee 166 2 28 6 08 
7 30 11 22 ERE 153 1 40! 5 23 
8 25 12 45 135 12 43 4 33 
9 26 1 50 115 11 25 3 30 
10 20 247 99 10 28 2 38 
11 13 3 40 88 9 53 2 05 
11 45 413 80 9 24 1 37 
12 45 5 12 62 8 24 12 42 
1 35 5 55 48 7 40 11 57 
2 25 33 | 11 07 
2 52 24 | Ww 40 
3 48 8 | 9 50 
414 0 | 9 
4. MM.) P.M. | ARRIVE LEAVE! || Ae M.) P.M. 








1 Connects with Railways diverging from Richmond. 
2 With South Side Railway for Lynchburg. 
3 With North Carolina Railway for Raleigh, and points South. 





Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. 
(LATE WILMINGTON & MANCHESTER RAILWAY.) 


R. R. Bripess, President ; Joun C. Winner, General Superintendent; Wm. A. Waker, Secretary 
and Treasurer ; and J. R. Lavra, General Freight and Ticket Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 


STATIONS. | Miles. Exp’ss | Accom. 





Accom. Expr’ss Miles. | 
oa 

P.M. A. M. LEAVE ARRIVE a a 
ver (A 5 00 0 EE 171 9 30 6 12 
8 38 5 54 WD dese iad, aback uaedcaene Lo. Voy ar ewe 154 8 41 5 20 
10 08 % 34 14 Peres oS! Sa 127 6 55 3 50 
11 14 8 38 — ee ee ee PET © acncenenssces a0a8 108 5 54 2 44 
12 32 9 51 86 vs ccinn © pevncenecss 40s 85 4 43 1 26 
2 2 11 13 ORO re en Lh rr 64 3 30 12 12 
117 12 19 BP Snes o04< nee-0aeeune Agu: ) Sees 43 211 9 05 
6 30 1 20 146 ere ane SUMPTERVILLE... ... .. 25 117 7 9% 
7 30 2 00 157% d dec menceneaenals MANCHESTER. 14 12 38 5 25 
8 00 2 16 eae .-. -_WATEREE . 9 12 22 4 45 
9 00 3 00 ESE) 6s 2easwenpve sees KINGSVILLE 4. 0 11 40 3 45 

A.M P.M RRIVE A. M. P.M 

1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Railway. 


Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 
Connects with Cheraw and Darlington and Northeastern Railways 
4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Carolina Railway 
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Choice Family Croceries. 
PURE WINES, BRANDIES AND WHISKIES, 


FOR MEDICINAL AND OTHER PURPOSES, ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Orders from our Country Friends receive prompt attention, and are carefully 
packed and delivered at any of the R. R. depots or Steamboats Free of Charge. 
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PETRIE ROY. 


A LEGEND OF STRATHSPEY. 


‘*But oh! they catch’d him at the last, 
And bound him in a dungeon fast ; 
My curse upon them every one, 


They’ve hang’d my braw John Highlandman.” 
Burns. 


N those times of peril, when in the landward parts of Scotland 

a man’s broadsword was his Magna Charta, and the law of 

might frequently triumphed over the law of right, the last of the Roys 
made his last raid upon the town of Keith. 

Petrie Roy was said to have been nearly related to the celebrated 
Rob Roy MacGregor, and like him, “kept the country-side in fear” 
for many a day in the district where the scene of our tale is laid. 

In one of the little ravines running up from the great valley of the 
Spey, about four miles above the modern village of Charlestown of 
Aberlour, there stands upon the top of a rock in the middle of the 
glen a ruinous tower that in former times was the lair of this Petrie 
Roy. The southern side of the valley for nearly a quarter of a mile 
opposite to this place is a perpendicular rock of considerable height, 
with here and there a birch-tree twisting its fibrous roots into its 
fissures. The burn (brook) of Carron winds along its base, and 
glides pleasantly into the Spey near a deserted burying-ground and 
the remains of a Roman Catholic place of worship, called the Chapel 


9 








130 Petrie Roy. 


of Deldornie. At the period when the tower was possessed by Roy, 
the surrounding country for many miles was covered with a forest of 
birch and pine trees ; and with the rapid and almost impassable Spey 
on the one side, and the wild fastnesses of Benrinnes on the other, 
he could have little fear of any force which the peasantry or even the 
local authorities could raise, penetrating to his abode. A little space 
above the tower the glen widens out into a circular grassy hollow, and 
before the sides of the ravine are narrowed again there rises one of 
those singularly shaped mounds covered with verdure which have 
always been denominated haunts of the fairies, and of which the 
one in question, and Tomnahurich at Inverness, are marked specimens. 
Such is the past and present appearance of the place where the robber 
dwelt. 

It was in the latter end of autumn —or rather, in this quarter, when 
the leaves were beginning to fall — that Petrie Roy’s men were enjoying 
themselves one morning in the grassy arena near the base of the fairy 
hill, at the barbarous games peculiar to their country and times. 
Some were displaying their strength and ferocity by tearing asunder 
with their hands the limbs of a bullock which they had first stunned 
with the blow of a hammer; and after twisting off the leg, he was 
accounted a hero of extraordinary acquirements who could eat his 
trophy, hair and all, warm as he tore it from the animal. Others 
were throwing a ponderous stone between two marks in the grass that 
now-a-days would be thought sufficiently distant for pistol-shot ; while 
many of the younger caterans were exercising firing with a few 
muskets which they had lately added to their native weapons, the 
broadsword and target. They seemed so noisy and full of spirit that 
their leader deemed it a pity to see so much good action spent to so 
little purpose. So he bethought himself of the rich burghers of Keith, 
and of an old grudge that he had against them for detaining one of 
his gillies who had been sent down for a levy of snuff and Burgundy. 

Petrie Roy cast the end of his plaid over his shoulder and walked 
with a stately step through his retainers, who for a moment paused 
from the hilarity of their play to admire the shoulders that might have 
become a Hercules and the limbs that might have graced an Apollo. 
Not that he combined the harmonious parts of either of these charac- 
ters, for he was a man more calculated for tear and wear, a great deal 
of which he had experienced in the forty years that had passed over 
his head ; but he was of that sort of person that seems gradually to 
taper from the shoulders downwards, and although the shoulders and 
limbs individually were fine, yet as a whole he was not such a figure 
as would have been denominated symmetrical. A bald forehead — 
rather the effect of intemperance than age—gave a superior and 
refined cast to his physiognomy compared with the matted scalps of 
his followers. The color of his complexion was pure and ruddy, and 
his clear hazel eyes and light-brown mustaches and beard would have 
better graced a Venetian noble than a Highland robber. On reaching 
the shealing of his witch Marsali, and while stooping to enter, the 
eagle’s feather in his bonnet was broken against the low lintel of the 
door ; and before he had time to communicate to this smoky oracle 
the object of his visit, she half screamed, half sung, her prophetic 
response to his unasked question,— 
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“Woman’s guile, 
And infant’s smile, 
On thy head shall ruin wile!” 


She sat enshrined amidst a mass of smoke, discoverable only by 
the bright beams of the morning sun that played in beautiful prismatic 
bars among the vapor issuing through the small hole in the wall 
intended for a window. Her black and piercing eyes were riveted on 
Roy, and when she saw bending over his brow the broken feather in 
his bonnet, she muttered between her teeth, “ Lower yet — lower yet.” 
Roy was at first half inclined to be angry: with his witch, but for 
certain reasons he always affected to pay more attention to her auguries 
than he chose to put absolute faith in her predictions ; so he jokingly 
passed over the serious character of her expressions, and told her to 
get up and follow him to a wappinschaw at Keith. “Wherever Roy 
commands, Marsali will follow; but soon I shall follow where he 
cannot command ;” and she threw back her long black locks from 
her shoulders, fastened her huge brass brooch, nearly a span in 
diameter and engraven with hieroglyphics as mysterious as her profes- 
sion ; then securing her plaid in front she rose to follow him. 

Roy seldom moved to any expedition of moment such as an incur- 
sion into the adjoining province of “ Morayland, where every man is 
free to take his prey,” or to the Mortlach district, but he was accom- 
panied by his witch. This woman had acquired an ascendency over 
him in many things, and had succeeded in persuading Roy that there 
was a weird upon him; or in other words, that like Macbeth he bore 
“a charmed life.” Whatever may have been his natural bravery, such 
a belief must have increased his native courage and imparted a more 
reckless contempt of danger; and moreover it answered many good 
ends to him besides: it gave a confidence to his followers in the 
invincibility of their leader, and dismayed the superstitious whom he 
might encounter. The charm was not so extensive however as 
Macbeth’s, for it only rendered him impervious to aden shot.* The 
efficacy of this weird had been frequently proved with success, for 
Roy, to use the expressive motto of the Kirkpatricks, may have said to 
himself, “I’se mak sicker ;” therefore, with a precaution not to be des- 
pised, he always wore a cuirass of steel, though often concealed, when 
he led his men to any attack where he anticipated danger. The effect 
which the witch’s presence and her words had upon the ignorant and 
superstitious minds of Roy’s followers was very great, and her name 
and fame were as widely renowned as her master’s. 

The little glen soon rang with the spirit-stirring strains of Dan’s 
bagpipe, as he shrieked or skirled forth the wild gathering-pibroch 
of the caterans. Murdoch MacPherson, a sort of lieutenant and 
henchman of Roy’s, arranged the gillies in marching order ; and they 
stood waiting only till their chief should place himself at their head, 
to proceed east, west, south, or north, on their expedition. Mean- 
while Roy was on the steps of the tower door, bidding adieu to 
Hope Campbell, assuring her that in two days at most he should 
return, and if she would only dry her tears he should bring her a 
kirtle of the best silk in Keith. 





_*It is a current tradition that nothing but sé/ver bullets, or a crooked silver sixpenny piece, 
will take effect on a witch or witched. 
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This lady-love of the robber was as unlike the race by whom she 
was surrounded as the gentle fawn is to the surly bull ; but how she 
had attached herself to the person of this broken man, or conceived 
such an affection for him as she had often proved, has ever remained 
a mystery. By some it was alleged that she was connected with a 
noble family in the west, from which quarter indeed she had come. 
She was tall and slender, and of a dark complexion ; and often as she 
walked up and down the beautiful banks of the Spey near the tower, 
she might have been taken for some wood-nymph rather than the 
mistress of a cateran. She threw her arms wildly about Roy, and 
sobbing loudly buried her face in his bosom. The light breeze, 
fragrant with the odor of the birch, wafted her long ringlets over his steel 
shoulder-plate ; and certainly no more striking contrast ever caught a 
painter’s eye than that between the soft and drooping form of the one, 
and the steel-clad, martial bearing of the other, 


* All plaided and plumed in his tartan array.” 


She clung to him with a passionate and almost frantic grasp ; and as 
he gazed upon her, all the gentler and holier feelings of his nature 
were roused ; the dark and lawless passions of his heart and life for 
a moment became hateful to him, and he struggled with himself 
whether or not he would forever forsake them for the dear object that 
lay within his arms. It was however but an evanescent emotion, a 
momentary flash of virtue warming the cold iron of his heart that left it 
black and drear as before ; for the spell was too strong to be overcome, 
and the causes too many that bound him to his lawless profession. 
He raised her head from his bosom, whispered something in her ear, 
and kissing her fair cheek as the tears trickled over his polished 
breastplate, tore himself from her and hurried down quickly to join 
his band. The very violence with which he had separated himself 
from the object of his affections made him pause for a moment ere 
he descended the rock; and while he stood listening to the faint 
tinklings of a harp, the following words, sung in a low melancholy 
tone, fell upon his ear :— 


“There is an omen on my lute, 
For sorrow hath a prophet’s eye ; 
The gulf is now before thy feet, 
The cloud is gathering on thy sky. 


“An evil path, an evil doom,— 
There lie the slaughter and the snare ; 
My chords sink in a funeral wail — 
Woe for the future — knight, beware !” 


Feelings such as had lately shook his mind were unmeet to be ex- 
hibited to his followers; so as he hastily approached them he 
motioned to Dan the piper to strike up “The glen’s my own,” his 
favorite tune, and in an instant the whole band were in motion with 
Roy at their head. By some unaccountable cause the piper’s deft 
fingers, instead of ringing out in clear and exulting tones the notes 
of the air he was desired to play, as if by instinct filled the stops of 
the dirge-like chant, “ Ha til mi tulidh” —“ We return no more.” 
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The caterans bounded lightly along the green margin of the Spey, 
here presenting a wide and extended valley, the sides of which are 
covered with dark pine-trees, with here and there a bold projection of 
rock facing the river. The strath narrows as it approaches the great 
granite barrier on the western side, and there forms a perpendicular 
cliff, to which the present iron span called the bridge of Craigellachie 
is attached. The sun was at high meridian ere they reached the 
Fiddoch (a tributary to the Spey), which they necessarily must pass at 
a ford not far from the place where it joins the latter stream, and 
where they purposed halting for a short time to refresh themselves. 
Ewen Grant, the boatman of Craigellachie, was somewhat alarmed 
to see Roy with so strong a party of his men accoutred and marching 
as if bent on some important expedition. The huge salmon that he 
was putting into the creel on a cadger’s cuddy dropped from his hand as 
the gillies came brattling down the brae towards his bothie, and the 
timid cadger wished himself and his purse and his cuddy on the 
other side of Spey. The frank and apparently friendly address of 
Roy somewhat eased the quaking hearts of the fisherman and the 
cadger, as he opened the business of the day by inquiring of Ewen 
how throve net and cobble, and ordering him to prepare some fish and 
whiskey with barley scones, as a refreshment for himself and men. 
The caterans threw themselves down upon the grassy banks of the 
stream and among the surrounding broom bushes ; while Roy and his 
henchman MacPherson went into the fisherman’s cottage to screen 
themselves from the sultry heat of the sun. Salmon, fresh from the 
river, boiled and grilled, with barley bannocks and whiskey, were dis- 
tributed among the party. The repast was no sooner finished than 
Roy, appearing on the green, cried, “ Up, loons, and to Keith, before 
the sun goes down!” and after having fallen into marching order, they 
dashed through the current of the Fiddoch to the opposite bank, as 
careless of its power as its native trout. It is scarcely necessary to 
say how the commissariat accounts were settled betwixt Ewen Grant 
and the lieutenant ; there was simply a hint, “We pay as we come 
back.” Marsali, the witch, stumbled on a stone as she crossed the 
Fiddoch, notwithstanding her indispensable broom-stick “weel shod 
wi’ brass,” like that of her elder sister the witch of Endor ; and had 
it not been for the timely assistance of a stout gillie, she would have 
been soon on her way down the Spey, right off, daylight as it was, 
towards Norway, without the aid of “a wind.” This incident was the 
cause of many a rude joke about the gillie’s gallantry as the troop 
ascended the steep side of the little valley of Pipinn, through which 
the Fiddoch runs ; and the echo of their hoarse laughter roused the 
timid deer reposing in the cool shade of the bushes on the hill of 
Arndilly. They marched merrily through the Mortlach district, and 
weary with the toils of the road and the heat of the day, reached the 
public-house of Cooperhill, which overlooks the town of Keith, just as 
the sun was retiring among the western mountains. 

Here Roy took up his rendezvous for a time, and shortly after sent 
down a message to the town, requiring the inhabitants to pay him five 
hundred pounds Scots, twenty ells of green damask silk, and a laced 
scarlet suit for himself, under pain of fire and sword, and that by the 
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morrow at sunrise. Such a message as this coming from Petrie Roy 
did not reach the ears of the peaceful inhabitants of Keith without its 
effect. Many of them began to think of raising the fine, but there 
were some who sternly refused to co-operate with their more timid 
brethren. Among those who were loudest in opposing the demand of 
the freebooter was old Duncan Forsyth, the grocer, who kept shop at 
the end of the old bridge, and whose descendants still occupy the 
same place and follow the same profession. Duncan swore that he 
“would rather gie the villain sax inches o’ cauld iron in his wame than 
five hunder punds ;” and he and many of his friends began to flock 
in crowds to the churchyard to consult as to what might be best for 
their mutual safety and protection. 

At this time there resided within a short distance of Keith a spirited 
young gentleman, the laird of Comminity, who had on several occasions 
showed himself to be the friend of the town; and as Forsyth—a 
Sempronian voice — had inclined the council of the kirkyard to decide 
for war, it was resolved to acquaint the laird of Comminity of their 
situation and request his assistance. Accordingly a deputation of 
the distressed citizens, consisting of the redoubtable Duncan Forsyth, 
and John Anderson, the sturdy miller of Earl’s Mill adjoining the 
town, together with his brother-in-law, James McInnes, a faith-in- 
claymore-man from the Isle of Skye, were despatched on this impor- 
tant embassy, while a plan of defence was discussed by those who 
remained. It was determined that they should muster again in the 
kirkyard an hour before sunrise on the following morning with what- 
ever force they could collect, and during the night they were to dis- 
pose of their horses, cattle, and other property in such places of 
security as they could, in case of a defeat and sack ; and in the mean- 
time scouts were to be placed about the town to watch the motions of 
the caterans. 

The night was passed in great anxiety. Long before dawn, some 
of the surrounding farmers, who had been apprised of the state of 
things, and who bore no great favor towards Roy, began to join the 
inhabitants, together with their servants and cottars, armed as well as 
they could with rusty guns, scythes attached to long poles, and such 
other agricultural implements as could be converted to the purposes 
of war. The gentleman who seemed to take the principal lead in this 
crisis was Macdonnell of Glengarry, from Invernesshire, who was at 
this time on a visit to the laird of Comminity. Though a stranger in 
this part of the country, Glengarry (as he was always called, like other 
Highland lairds, after his property), had espoused the cause of the 
town of Keith with great warmth, as well on account of his friend as 
from a wish both to subdue the cateran and to gratify his military 
taste and natural love of being always “in at a bane’s-breaking.” He 
arranged the combatants into two groups ; those who were armed with 
guns and fowling-pieces he placed in a body on the north side of the 
old bridge, whose business it was to defend that passage ; and the 
pitch-fork and scythe men were stationed in the churchyard to 
support the musketeers. Glengarry headed the first party, and the 
laird of Comminity the second, while Forsyth and the miller of Earl’s 
Mill were the respective aides-de-camp of the combined commanders. 
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In this position they awaited the attack of Roy ; and we shall leave 
them there, as Homer says, “upon the pass of war,” and for a short 
time return to the alehouse of Cooperhill, the headquarters of the 
caterans. 

After Roy had despatched the message that had occasioned so 
much stir and alarm in Keith, he and his men began to enjoy them- 
selves and revel at the expense of the goodwife of Cooperhill. Their 
conduct was of the most riotous description, and after they were heated 
with liquor they began to talk loudly of what they should do provided 
their demands were not complied with. Their plan was, after pillag- 
ing the town of everything that was valuable, and glutting their 
revenge on the inhabitants, to set it on fire and leave ita ruin. This 
awful proposal was communicated to the goodwife of Cooperhill by 
her servant-maid (who being a native of Strathspey, understood and 
spoke the Gaelic language, in which tongue the caterans conversed), 
and the mistress and maid began to think of some means to prevent 
this horrible sentence from being carried into effect. The readiest 
plan within their power was to keep drink upon the caterans, and 
thereby render them unfit for action when they should attempt it. 
In accordance with this scheme, huge bowls of brandy and whiskey 
punch, the one after the other, as strong as liquor could make it, were 
placed before the caterans, and many “ shdainie” (health) and “clann 
na Gael, an guailibh a’ cheile,”* were shouted while this intoxicating 
beverage was consuming. 

The piies of guns and Lochaber-axes which rested against the wall 
of the house outside the door did not fail to attract the attention of 
the goodwife, and knowing what formidable weapons they were in the 
hands of these savages, she again put her wits a-working to devise 
some measure for rendering them ineffective. She was chemist enough 
to know that there was little attraction betwixt damp gunpowder and 
fire. “Rin down, lassie,” she said, addressing her maid, “an’ tell 
Meggie An’erson — for the miller will no be in—to sen’ me up a peck 
or sae o’ pron, for I’m wantin’ it partic’larly ; dinna bide for ony sake, 
an’ I'll notice the house mysel’ till ye come back ”—and the lassie 
scudded away barefoot and bareheaded as she was, down the burnside 
to Earl’s Mill, and brought up the “pron” in her apron. Before 
she returned a large pot of hot water was warmed, and as soon as the 
girl had emptied her burden into the “ sowen bowie,” the goodwife set 
about “steepin the sidds.” The maid was astonished to see her mis- 
tress at such a time so employed. “Surely,” said she, “you’re no 
gaen to mak a supper o’ drinkin’ sowens for thae Hielan’ rebels? 
Fient a flea will gang in their heads as the night gaes weaker than 
Gleniivet.” Glenlivet even then had a reputation for making good 
whiskey. 

“Never ye mind,” answered the goodwife, “I’ll give them a supper 
that will stick in their wussens in the mornin’,” and she proceeded 
with her work. 

“Rost ye,” again addressing her maid, “a dizzen o’ Buckie had- 
docks ; they are braw an’ sa’t— they'll raise a drouth upo’ them.” 

The mistress and maid thus busied themselves during the night in 


*‘* Highlanders, shoulder to shoulder,” a toast and battle-cry. 
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plying their guests with drink, and perhaps did more for the safety of 
the town of Keith than Glengarry and all his men. 

Morning at length dawned, and instead of complying with the free- 
booter’s demand, the gathering of inhabitants and others in the church- 
yard and on the north side of the bridge of Keith told plainly the 
way in which they were to treat it. The appearance of resistance 
irritated Roy, and with all the precipitation common to his country- 
men, he mustered his band and moved to the attack. After such a 
night of carousing they were not in a very fit condition for their duty, 
but on they must ; their leader commanded. 

The small river called the Isla runs upon the south side of what 
was then the town of Keith, and the bridge referred to was the only 
mode of communication from that side. It still stands, and a curious 
specimen of the architecture of by-gone days it is. The whole structure 
in shape somewhat resembles a gothic window — the roadway scarcely 
admitting of other vehicle than two wheelbarrows to pass abreast, and 
the ascent and descent to and from its centre would sorely try an 
asthmatic man ; yet this was the principal outlet on the southern side 
of Keith to Strathspey and the Cabrach. The banks of the Isla are 
here somewhat precipitous, and the river although not broad is very 
deep. When the caterans approached the height on the one side of 
the river, and saw the body drawn up on the other that was to oppose 
their passage, they at once levelled their guns and attempted to fire a 
volley at their opponents. Not a little to their astonishment, a flash 
in the pan and an unusual silence and absence of smoke were the only 
results of their much relied-on discharge of musketry. Some witchery 
in the nature of these mysterious engines (with which in fact they 
were but little acquainted) left them harmless in their hands ; however, 
they primed again, and a second time levelled for the discharge. The 
guns were silent as before. Anger and consternation were the pre- 
vailing expressions of Roy and his band, when suddenly the witch 
Marsali, who beheld the dilemma, moved forward. She never had a 
better opportunity of vindicating her profession, and as the ruling 
passion in many instances is strong in death, she felt a pride even at 
this critical moment in exalting herself in the eyes of the caterans. 
She had observed the cooking of the drinking sowens, and some- 
thing other than the appearance of powder about the muzzles of the 
guns, and she alone seemed capable of explaining this “ gunpowder 
plot.” Extending her skinny arm, she screamed aloud — “ Sowens in 
your gun, Petrie Roy!” while Roy, who was storming like a madman, 
urged an attack with their claymores and Lochaber-axes. So down 
they rushed with a savage yell, and while the foremost of them were 
still on the bridge, they received the first fire of the Keith men —a 
steady and effective volley, from guns that had never been “ reviewed ” 
by the alewife of Cooperhill. 

The goodwife’s scheme had now so far succeeded; she had 
frustrated an important part of Roy’s strength, and her plan was as 
novel as it was simple and sure. After the haddocks which she 
directed her maid to roast had been done and served to the guests, 
she hastily “syed” the sowens she had steeped, and warmed a 
potful till it was of the consistency of thick cream. As the evening 
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gloamed she went to the door, and taking the kail-ladle in her hand 
poured a small quantity into the barrel of every gun. During the 
night this sank among the powder and produced the result, or no 
result, described.* 

Many of the caterans were killed, and some in the eagerness of the 
attack and the narrowness and crowded state of the roadway, turned 
their fellows over the bridge. The only one of them however whom 
tradition has expressly immortalised and noted as having met his 
death in this way, was Dan the piper. He had not been idle or silent 
during the night, and perhaps his head was not so steady as was 
requisite for so critical a passage. He and his pipes floated down the 
stream to a deep pool a little below the bridge, the drone groaning a 
requiem to the drowning musician ; there both sank, and the place is 
called “ Dan’s pot” to this day. 

Roy for a moment wielded his claymore as he was wont to do, but 
was kept at bay for a considerable time by Glengarry. The Keith 
musketeers after the first discharge were unable to maintain their 
position, and the Highlanders by the impetuosity of their attack 
carried the bridge and compelled the Keith men to retire to the 
churchyard, where they were supported by their corps de reserve. The 
melée was here of a general and desperate character ; but many of 
the Highlanders fell an easy prey to their opponents, from the effects 
of the night’s debauchery. The miller of Earl’s Mill was killed while 
hemmed up in the corner between the church and the steeple, and 
Duncan Forsyth had his arm broken by tumbling into an open grave. 

The conflict was continued with much determination on both sides 
for a length of time, the Keith men mostly receiving flesh-wounds 
which were not mortal, and many a crooked sixpence of silver was 
fired at Roy. Whether they took effect or not is a question that 
cannot now be decided; but certain it is that Roy was severely 
wounded, notwithstanding his weird and his coat of mail. His most 
strenuous efforts failed in keeping his band together. After performing 
prodigies of valor and desperation, and seeing the greater part of his 
followers destroyed and scattered, he betook himself to flight. Roy’s 
utmost strength was unable to carry him further from the scene of 
conflict or the pursuit of his enemies than a miserable cottar-steading 
not very distant from Cooperhill. When he entered he found it 
deserted of its inmates, except a bedridden old man and a child of 
about six years old. Glancing round in a wild and distracted manner 
for some place of concealment, and dreading that the interior of the 





* Drinking sowens is a kind of supper food still common in this part of the country, and is 
prepared by steeping the inner husks of oats in water, after which it is drained or syed, and 
the sediment when warmed on the fire produces a species of flummery. The following little 
anecdote will illustrate how this victual is appreciated even by well-fed Englishmen. An English 
farmer was on a visit to a Scotch farmer of his own class who resided in the Lothians, and as 
cadgers will always be cracking about crook-saddles, in the course of the evening the conversation 
turned on how the Scotch farmer fed his servants. ‘‘I give them pottage and milk for breakfast, 
brose and kail, etc., for dinner, and sowens for supper,” said the Scotchman, ‘‘Sowens— 
sowens,”” responded the English farmer, ‘“‘what is sowens?”? As the best way to answer this 
question a dish of boiled sowens was ordered for supper. The English partiality for batter 
puddings and all the ‘“‘pudding race” is well known. At supper the sowens with sweet milk 
was set before the Englishman. Upon tasting, he was delighted beyond measure to find it a 
ponies variety of his favorite batter-pudding. Looking with some astonishment at the Scotch 
armer for his extravagance in giving such dainties to his clowns for supper, he exclaimed, ‘Give 
them good dcef and mutton and be d—d to them, but keep this for your own table!’ Sand 
smiled at his friend and shook his head when he thought of the good beef and mutton, well 
knowing that his men would gladly have realised the Englishman’s recommendation. 
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cottage might be more minutely searched than some outer apartment, 
he bethought himself of the kiln-loggie as the most secret and secure 
place he could remain in till nightfall, when he hoped he should be 
recovered so far as to retreat towards Strathspey. The artificial 
excitement which his frame had received from his previous night’s 
drinking-bout, and the loss of biood in the fight, now left him much 
exhausted. No water could be found in the cottage, for the “ stoups ” 
were dry, “an’ the wall is far awa,” muttered the old man. Roy took 
the little child by the hand, and leading her to the door stroked her 
luxuriant flaxen ringlets, while the peaceful and innocent expression 
of her clear blue eyes seemed like the reproachful glance of some 
angel on the bloody and murderous deed with which his hands yet 
reeked. “My bonnie doo, will ye gang o’er to Cooperhill for a pint 
o’ ale to me? an’ gif ony body spier who it’s for, say your gutchard 
(grandfather) sent you, an’ bring it to me in the kiln-loggie.”” He put 
a sixpenny piece into her hand, and saw her depart. Turning into 
the cottage again he seized some lint from the roke of a spinning- 
wheel that stood in a corner, and after having hid himself in the kiln- 
loggie, began to staunch and bind his wounds. 

While the child was on her way to Cooperhill she was met by 
Glengarry, who was in pursuit of Roy. “Where are ye going, 
boadich?” said he ; “did you see any of the caterans come this way ?” 
“T’m rinnin for a pint o’ ale till a bleedin’ man in our kiln-barn,” 
responded the child. Glengarry took a piece of gold from his pocket, 
and presenting it to her said, “Come and show me the place and I 
will give you this.” “I maun gang for the ale first, an’ whan I come 
back I sall lat ye see ;” but Glengarry persuaded her to return with 
him. The child led him to where Roy lay concealed under the sticks 
and straw in the kiln-loggie.* When Glengarry entered upon the 
floor of the kiln, he took his sword and began stabbing down amcng 
the straw with its point as he went along. Roy heard his voice, and 
knowing him, faintly called out, “Hold your hand, Glengarry, I am 
your prisoner.” ‘The sticks and straw were removed and Roy crept 
out in a miserable plight ; his very spirit seemed to have forsaken 
him — the witch’s prediction came across his mind with a sickening 
effect — the eagle crest was low enough now. Bleeding and faint he 
surrendered his sword to Macdonnell, and cowering beneath the noble 
Highland chieftain’s glance, supplicated mercy. In any other circum- 
stances it is probable Roy would rather have died like the wild-cat in 
her lair, but a train of events which had been faintly shadowed out, 
and had so truly been fulfilled, taught him that it was in vain to 
struggle against fate. Depressed and disabled with wounds as his 
body was, his mind was yet more so; he felt that the last of his fields 
was now fought, that the name which was feared by many and revered 
by some would soon be blotted from existence. 

A few men had now collected about the place, and Roy was stripped 
of his armor and his hands securely bound. He was then carried 





*A very primitive manner of drying grain, still practised in some parts of Scotland, was to 
construct a floor in a low circular stone tower, of cross-sticks, and over this spread a bed of 
straw, upon which the grain was laid. The fire was placed in a k of furnace at the side of 
the tower or kiln, and communicated with the space under the stick straw in such a manner 
that the heat, not the flame, reached the /oggie; and the only entry to the kiln-loggie was 
through the fireplace. 
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down to Keith, where he was attended till his wounds were in some 
measure healed. Afterwards he was taken to Edinburgh, tried for 
his life, and condemned to be hanged on the highest mast in the harbor 
of Leith at the time: thus marking by the extraordinary mode of his 
punishment the extraordinary nature of his crimes. 

The greater number of the caterans had been slain in the church- 
yard, and those who were able escaped to the hills and were never 
heard of more. The inhabitants of Keith buried the bodies of those 
Highlanders that were found lying about, in a piece of ground situated 
between the river and the churchyard wall, for they would not give 
them the sacred burial-rites that belonged to honest men. ‘The 
goodwife of Cooperhill was amply paid for the damage that Roy and 
his men had done to her stores; and Duncan Forsyth and a few 
other heroes that had fought in the raid, regularly adjourned to the 
alewife’s clean-sanded ben-room every week till their dying day, and 
drank their “Saturday’s pint” and related the wonderful feats of 
arms that had been performed by them —fighting all their battles 
over again, and sometimes doing more than the Macedonian hero, 
“three times slaying the slain.” The coat of mail which Roy wore, 
Glengarry made a present of to the laird of Comminity, and it was 
long preserved as an heirloom in the family. 

During Roy’s confinement previous to his execution, it was remarked 
that a young lady was frequent in her applications to see the criminal. 
It was never well known who she was or whence she came, but there 
can be little doubt that it was Hope Campbell. When the dreadful 
day arrived on which Roy was to terminate his earthly career, he was 
drawn on a hurdle from the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” or the old Tol- 
booth of Edinburgh, to the harbor of Leith, amid a procession of 
locai authorities and surrounded by a dense multitude of spectators. 
There was an old woman that attracted general notice by her behavior, 
and who frequently spoke to the prisoner in the Gaelic language. 
This was no other than Marsali, the witch, 


“So wither’d, and so wild in her attire.” 


Alas! Roy did not command here. When they reached the pier at 
which the vessel was lying, where the last act of his life was to be per- 
formed, Roy addressed the multitude, and before he concluded 
inquired whether there was a Strathspcy man present. For some time 
no one answered, every person being ashamed to recognise the crimi- 
nal ; but there was a Strathspey man there who thought that Roy might 
have something heavy on his conscience which he wished to communi- 
cate before it was too late, and this man presented himself and heard 
what Roy had to say. He told him that in the Druim of Carron (a 
hill near his tower), he should find something in a bull’s hide which 
would repay him for his travel, and it is a tradition in the country that 
the descendants of that man are rich for their station in life to this 
day. 

Roy’s appearance was of a nature to excite better feelings in his 
favor than he deserved. His wounds and imprisonment had softened 
down the wild glare of his eye; his naturally well-constructed head 
and face and the graceful flow of his beard, together with his martial 
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air, showed what he might have been had he been born in other times 
or had exercised a proper control over his passions. Some crime 
committed in youth had first driven him to adopt a profession which 
afterwards offered too much gratification to a mind burning for adven- 
ture and imbued with no small portion of romance. There are some 
anecdotes extant that indicate feelings which would palliate many of 
his actions, but his whole life may be taken as an example of wilfully 
misdirected talent, at last meeting as a consequence an ignominious 
end. He died exhibiting much of the determination and recklessness 
of character which he had shown through life ; and thus terminated 
the existence and crimes of the last of the Roys, and nearly the last 
freebooter which infested that part of Scotland. Macpherson has 
his fame in Burns, and Macintosh of Borlum in many a Northern 
story. 
ALEXANDER MCINNEs. 








GOLDSMITH IN BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


OT the least merit of that wonderfully entertaining book, Bos- 
well’s Life of Fohnson, is, that it is almost a biographical dic- 
tionary of the most interesting characters of the times in which it is 
written. I was peculiarly struck with this when a few days ago I 
took up the volumes for the purpose of tracing in them what is said of 
Goldsmith, and found mention made of that worthy in no less than 
fifty or sixty distinct places, giving pretty much the sum and substance 
of his life. Among the first notices we find of him, after some account 
of his birth and early life, Boswell says, “He afterwards” (after his 
career at Trinity College, Dublin) “studied physic at Edinburgh and 
on the Continent, and I have been informed was enabled to pursue 
his travels on foot, partly by demanding at Universities to enter the 
list as a disputant, by which, according to the custom of many of them, 
he was entitled to the premium of a crown, when luckily for him his 
challenge was not accepted, so that as I once observed to Dr. John- 
son, he disputed his passage through Europe.” We can readily con- 
ceive Boswell’s complacency in disburthening himself of this very 
indifferent pun for which the whole paragraph was doubtless inserted, 
and the supreme contempt with which his “illustrious friend,” who 
notoriously detested puns, received it. But we nevertheless have the 
advantage of the fact about Goldsmith. 
On rising from the perusal of the life of Johnson, it is simply 
impossible to escape a feeling bordering on disgust for his biographer 
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and exhibitor, though Boswell was a man of learning, amiability, 
and apparently many of the finer feelings, and has by his perseverance 
and industry certainly prepared for us the best biography that has ever 
been written, as well as one of the most entertaining of books. He 
seems to have entertained some feeling of resentment towards Gold- 
smith. Whether it was from jealousy of his fame or fear that he might 
supplant him as Johnson’s poodle, which it was not in Goldsmith 
to attempt, or whether it was a necessity of his nature that he 
should wreak on somebody vengeance for his “illustrious friend’s ” 
kicks and cuffs, or resentment that Goldsmith had the spirit to retort 
at times upon the “monarch of literature,” it is hard to say. Perhaps 
all these combined had something to do with it, and looks a little 
inconsistent with the statement just made about Boswell’s amiability, 
but it is to be remembered that an amiable man may sometimes do 
unamiable things. He charges the poet with copying Johnson’s man- 
ner, a somewhat curious taste if it were so. “He” (Goldsmith) “had 
sagacity enough,” writes Boswell, “to cultivate assiduously the acquaint- 
ance of Johnson, and his faculties were gradually enlarged by the 
contemplation of such a model. To me and many others it appeared 
that he studiously copied the manner of Johnson, though indeed upon 
a smaller scale.” Johnson did not think so; he said Goldsmith had 
great merit, “and only got into public estimation sooner by his intimacy 
with me.” 

His outer man is thus described :—‘ His person was short, his 
countenance coarse and vulgar, his deportment that of a scholar 
awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman,” which natural advantages 
would seem to have rendered an imitation of the good Doctor super- 
fluous. Add to that description of his person what is said of his 
dress, and we have a handsome picture of one of the first literary 
men of the last century. This dress was worn just one hundred 
years ago less one year; we can connect it with our own times of 
rational men’s fashions by the reflection that the oldest inhabitant 
now might have been in swaddling-clothes at that time. “Goldsmith, 
to divert the tedious minutes ” (while waiting for a tardy dinner guest), 
“strutted about bragging of his dress, and I believe was seriously 
vain of it, for his mind was wonderfully prone to such impressions.” 
Think of that in connection with “Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of 
the plain”! “Come, come,” (says Garrick to him), “talk no more of 
that. You are perhaps the worst—eh, eh!” Goldsmith interrupts 
him eagerly, when Garrick goes on, laughing ironically, “Nay, you 
will always /ook like a gentleman ; but I am talking of being well or 
ill drest.” 

“Well, let me tell you” (replies Goldsmith), “when my tailor 
brought home my d/c0m-colored coat, he said, ‘Sir, I have a favor to 
beg of you; when anybody asks you who made your clothes, be 
pleased to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in Water Lane.’” 

Jounson (of course the great lexicographer must have his fling at 
Goldsmith) —“ Why, sir, that was because he knew the strange color 
would attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, 
and see how well he could make a coat even of so absurd a color.” 

His conversational powers do not seem to have impressed Boswell 
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favorably, though he does vouchsafe to say that “the generally circu- 
lated and believed opinion that he was a fool in conversation was 
greatly exaggerated ;” but he takes care to cite Horace Walpole’s 
saying in allusion to his conversation, that he “was an inspired idiot,” 
and Garrick’s celebrated description,— 


—*“ For shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.” 


Goldsmith doubtless had “that hurry of ideas attributed to his 
countrymen which produced a laughable confusion in expression at 
times,” and Boswell sums him up as “what the French call wx étourdi.” 
In another place he says, “The misfortune of Goldsmith in conversa- 
tion is this: he goes on without knowing how he is to get off. His 
genius is great, but his knowledge is small.” As Addison said of 
himself to a lady who complained of his having talked so little in 
company, “he had but ninepence in ready money, but could draw 
for a thousand pounds.” Johnson said of him (Goldsmith), “ He was 
not a social man; he never exchanged mind with you;” and, “No 
man was more foolish when he had not a pen in his hand, or more 
wise when he had.” But while the evidence seems largely against his 
conversational powers, there are instances recorded by Boswell which 
show a considerable aptness for repartee. On one occasion, in 
company with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Johnson, and others, the con- 
versation turned on fables. Goldsmith thought he could write a good 
one, and observed that in most fables the animals seldom talked in 
character. “ For instance,” said he, “the fable of the little fishes who 
saw birds fly over their heads, and envying them petitioned Jupiter to 
be changed into birds. The skill,” he continued, “consists in making 
them talk like little fishes.” “While he indulged in this fanciful 
reverie,” says Boswell, “he observed Johnson shaking his sides with 
laughter, upon which he smartly proceeded, ‘Why, Dr. Johnson, this 
is not so easy as you seem to think; for if you were to make little 
fishes talk, they would talk like whales.’” Johnson on one occasion 
treated slightingly a project of his for opening a new theatre in 
London to deliver authors from the supposed tyranny of managers ; 
not an unreasonable project when we recollect that She Stoops to 
Conquer was rejected by two managers of the time, and was with 
difficulty got on the stage at all. Goldsmith, stung by Johnson’s 
sneer, with more boldness than would have been found among most 
of his intimates, said to him, “ Ay, ay, this may be nothing to you who 
can now shelter yourself behind the corner of a pension.” Of course, 
upon this Boswell expected to see the earth open and swallow the 
sacrilegious Goldsmith ; but all that happened was, that “ Johnson 
bore it with good humor.” The following is an observation of Gold- 
smith about Johnson:—“ Johnson, to be sure, has a roughness of 
manner, but no man alive has a more tender heart. He has nothing of 
the bear but his skin.” Boswell condescended to say, “ For my part, 
I like to hear honest Goldsmith talk away carelessly.” That was of 
course to draw a growl from the “illustrious friend” in the bear’s 
skin, who accordingly growled to this effect: “Why, yes, sir; but he 
should not like to hear himself.” 
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Goldsmith’s love of display seems to have offended Boswell’s deli- 
cate sense of propriety. ‘“ He claimed,” Boswell states, “as he rose 
to notice, that he had a brother who was Dean of Durham —an easily 
detected fiction.” He also boasted to Boswell of the power of his pen 
in commanding money, and said he had sold a novel for four hundred 
pounds. This was the Vicar of Wakefield, which Johnson told Bos- 
well he himself had sold for Goldsmith for sixty pounds, which he 
thought an ample remuneration for it. The story of the irate landlady, 
the distressed. author of the charming little story, and Johnson’s timely 
interference and sale of the book, is too widely known to make another 
recital of it prudent, though it is probably the most characteristic 
anecdote of Goldsmith in the whole book. 

Let us take some of Boswell’s detached opinions of the poet and see 
how they comport with the received opinion of his character, for I 
think there is no doubt that he is with the present generation the pet 
author of his time ; and who can wonder that it is so who has read, as 
everybody has, Zhe Vicar of Wakefield, The Deserted Village, and The 
Traveller, or has delighted himself with the humors of Tony Lump- 
kin? Hear what Boswell says of “honest Goldsmith”:—“ Those who 
were in any way distinguished excited envy in him to so ridiculous an 
excess that the instances of it are hardly credible. When accompany- 
ing two beautiful young ladies with their mother on a tour in France, 
he was seriously angry that more attention was paid to them than to 
him ; and once at the exhibition of the Fanfoccint in London, when 
those who sat next to him observed with what dexterity a puppet was 
made to toss a pike, he could not bear that it should have such praise, 
and exclaimed with some warmth, ‘ Pshaw! I can do it better myself.’” 
He was once “much mortified, when talking in company with fluent 
vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the admiration of all present, 
a German who sat next him, and perceived Johnson rolling himself as 
if about to speak, suddenly stopped him, saying, ‘Stay, stay, Toctor 
Shonson is going to say someting.’ This was very provoking to one 
so irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned it with strong 
expressions of indignation.” In another place he says his desire for 
imaginary consequence predominated over his desire for truth, but 
generously adds that as he “had no settled system of any sort, his con- 
duct must not be too strictly scrutinised ; but his affections were social 
and generous, and when he had money he gave it away liberally.” 

“T told him” (Johnson) “that Goldsmith had said to me a few days 
before, ‘as I take my shoes from the shoemaker, and my coat from 
the tailor, so I take my religion from the priest.’ I regretted this 
loose way of talking. JoHnson—‘Sir, he knows nothing; he has 
made up his mind about nothing.’” In another place Johnson thus 
speaks of Goldsmith’s ignorance : “It is amazing how little Goldsmith 
knows. He seldom comes where he is not more ignorant than any 
one else.” 

But an end comes; Goldsmith goes before Johnson, or Boswell, or 
Burke, or Garrick, or Sheridan, or Reynolds, all of whom had laughed 
at his oddities. His death is first mentioned by Johnson in a letter 
to Boswell, written July 4, 1774. He says: —“ Of poor dear Dr. Gold- 
smith there is little to be told, more than the papers have made public. 
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He died of a fever, made I am afraid more violent by uneasiness of 
mind. His debts began to be heavy and all his resources were 
exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owed no less than two 
thousand pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before?” On the following 
day, in a letter to the same, he adds pretty much the same statement: — 
“But let not his frailties be remembered ; he was a very great man. 
I have just begun to print my Yourney to the Hebrides, &c.,” a colloca- 
tion of subjects very much like the jumble of paragraphs in a news- 
paper that recalls Johnson’s own words some eight or ten years 
previous. 

Boswell told him of a letter showed him by Foote from another 
friend, one Tom Davies, “telling him that he had not been able to 
sleep from the concern he felt on account of the sad affair of Baretti” 
(a friend about to be tried for his life), “begging of him to try if he 
could suggest anything that might be of service, and at the same time 
recommending to him an industrious young man who kept a pickle 
shop.” Johnson moralised thus :—“ Ay, sir, here you have a speci- 
men of human sympathy ; a friend hanged and a cucumber pickled. 
We know not whether Baretti or the pickle-man has kept Davies from 
sleep, nor does he know himself; and as to his not sleeping, sir, Tom 
Davies is a very great man ; Tom has been upon the stage and knows 
how to do those things. I have not been on the stage and cannot do 
those things.” BosweLt —“I have often blamed myself for not feel- 
ing for others as sensibly as many say they do.” JoHnson —“ Sir, 
don’t be duped by them any more. You will find that these very feel- 
ing people are not very ready to do you good. They pay you in 
feeling.” 

Johnson certainly exhibited in these letters no great feeling at the 
death of his old companion, fellow-clubman, and friend. But he 
wrote the epitah for Goldsmith, who is buried in Westminster Abbey, 
in which occurs the line “ Vudlum quod tetigit non ornavit.” ‘The epi- 
taph is in Latin, and led to a petition from the friends of the parties, 
in which it is most sensibly said : —“ But if we might venture to express 
our wishes, they would lead us to request that he” (Dr. Johnson) 
“would write the Epitaph in English rather than in Latin; as we 
think the memory of so eminent an English writer ought to be perpe- 
tuated in the language to which his works are likely to be so lasting 
an ornament, which we also know to have been the opinion of the 
late Doctor himself.” Such was the respect or fear of Johnson that 
no one would agree to be the first signer of the petition, and it was 
sent in the shape of a round-robin, though among the petitioners 
appear such names as Edmund Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, E. 
Gibbon, and R. B. Sheridan. 

Wm. N. NELson. 
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MUSIC AND MORALS. 


PART L 


ART. 


OME people seem anxious to know whether the object of art is 

to produce pleasure or to promote morality. To the general 

question, the best answer is, “both.” But before we can discuss the 

subject at all, another question has to be answered, namely, what is 
the origin of art? 

Without attempting any exhaustive research, we may say, prac- 
tically, that all the arts arise from a certain instinct, which impels 
man to make an appeal to the senses by expressing his thoughts and 
emotions in some external form. When his thoughts and emotions 
happen to be worthily directed towards great subjects, his art will 
have dignity ; when, in addition to being happily and wisely selected, 
what he aims at is represented with fidelity and skill, his art will 
have zsthetic worth ; and when its general tendency is good, his art 
may be called moral. It is quite clear from this that morality is a 
quality which art may or may not possess ; it does not, except in a 
very secondary sense, belong to its constitution. The morality 
depends upon the artist, not upon the art. If aman is a good man 
the tendency of his work will probably be moral ; and if a bad man, 
it will most likely be the reverse ; but you may have a work of art at 
one and the same time esthetically good and morally bad. Provided 
there be intelligent selection, and that fidelity and skill be brought to 
the execution of a conception, although the subject be presented in a 
manner disastrous to morals, the art will be in a sense good. Even 
then we may say that its goodness depends upon the moral qualities 
of patience, industry, and truthfulness ; but we cannot call it moral 
art, because these qualities have been used without regard to, or in 
defiance of morality. ‘Those who are content to value art merely for 
its power of representing the imaginations of a man’s heart through 
the senses, are perfectly entitled to say that art need not aim at pro- 
moting morals; that it is in its nature an un-moral thing, and of 
course it is so in the same sense in which a drug given one day as a 
poison and another day as a medicine is in itself perfectly un-moral. 
The morality lies in the administration, and comes from a quality 
which belongs not to the drug, but to the agent who administers it. 
In like manner the morality of an artist’s work depends upon the- 
good intention of the artist, as displayed in the general effect which 
the expression of his thoughts and emotions is calculated to produce. 
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PLEASURE AND MORALITY. 


There was a time when nobody cared to think of the arts as moral 
agents. The arts were then like young and happy children, linked 
hand in hand, and roving through an earthly paradise with songs 
and fleeting laughter and showers of transient tears in the summer 
time of the world. But the world has grown old, or if not old, at 
least thoughtful. The enormous importance of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong has been so branded by fire and stained in 
blood upon the page of history, that everything in modern life 
sinks into comparative insignificance by the side of morality and 
religion, and no art or science is allowed to pass the solemn sentinels 
of the nineteenth century without giving some answer to the mo- 
mentous question, What in its own department is really right or 
really wrong? Thus while it is a great mistake to confuse the 
nature and constitution of art with its effects and possible tendencies 
by asking such inconsequent questions as whether it is meant to 
produce pleasure or to promote morality, it seems to us a still graver 
mistake to ignore the fact that the region of art has everywhere 
points of contact with the region of morals, and that its dignity and 
helpfulness to man depend not only upon a propitious selection and 
happy execution, but also upon the aims and objects of the work itself. 


MoRALITY DEFINED. 


But what do we mean by the region of morals? When a man is 
placed at the equator, and told to travel north or south, his first 
question will be, which is the north pole and which is the south? 
and unless he makes up his mind on this preliminary question he 
cannot tell whether his steps are leading him right or wrong. And 
before we begin to speculate about the good and evil tendencies of 
art, we must in like manner be able to point to the poles of Good and 
Evil themselves. 

Of course people will dispute endlessly about the application of 
principles, just as people may select different roads to get to the north 
and south, but the poles and their general whereabouts must be 
assumed before any kind of certain progress can be made. 

I must here ask the reader to give his assent to some general 
principles of right and wrong. I must induce him to admit, for 
instance, that moral health consists in a certain activity combined 
with the relative subordination of all his faculties,— in a self-control 
not checking development, but assisting it, enabling him at once to 
prevent any disastrous violence through the rebellion of the senses, 
whilst giving fair play to these too often pampered menials. And 
above all, we must ask him to condemn as immoral the deliberate 
cultivation of unbalanced emotions merely for the sake of producing 
pleasure. Our rough scheme of morals, or our general idea of right 
and wrong, will moreover insist upon the healthful activity of each 
individual according to his special gifts and capacities, directed in such 
a way as to respect and promote the healthful activity of society in 
general. 
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This may be thought a sufficiently vague statement of morals, but 
it is quite definite enough for our present purpose, and will be found 
to cover most cases in point. I will venture to call special attention 
to the assertion that moral health is consistent with development 
according to special gifts and capacities. 

It will not do to make moral health consist orly in the equal 
development of all a man’s faculties ; he may be fitted to excel in 
some one direction; we must admit the principle of speciality in 
human nature, and if a man be born to excel in eloquence, we must, 
if necessary, let him off his arithmetic; or if he is to be a good 
engineer, we must excuse him his arts and literature, if needful. 
Will that be healthy development? Well, it may be on the whole, 
considering the limits and imperfections of our present state, the 
best kind of development of which he is capable ; for it is morally 
more healthful to arrive at perfection in one department than to enjoy 
a puny mediocrity, or even an inferior excellence in several, and 
Nature herself guides us to this conclusion by signally endowing men 
with special faculties. 

For this reason our notion of moral health should include a special 
development of the individual according to his gifts. 

But as man is not a unit, but a member of society, his activity 
has to be judged, not only with a reference to himself, but also with 
reference to his fellows, and here the word Aealthful supplies us with 
a key-note, for what is really morally healthful for the individual 
will be found as a general rule healthful to society at large. The 
man, for instance, whose art is chiefly devoted to the delineation of 
love under its most self-indulgent and least ennobling aspects must 
be called an immoral artist, not because he paints the soft side of 
love, which is legitimately entitled to have a soft side to it, but 
because he dwells exclusively and obtrusively, for the mere sake of 
producing pleasure, upon that side of love which, when unrestrained 
and exaggerated, is of all others most calculated to injure the moral 
health, both of the individual and of society at large. No doubt 
everything may be represented in art, and when once a subject has 
been chosen, nothing is gained by a timorous holding back of any- 
thing which adds to its power as a faithful representation of the 
artist’s conception. But the morality of the work must depend upon 
the way in which the conception, as presented, is calculated to affect 
the moral health of society. Now in attempting to judge the 
ethical value of a work of art, we must, as I have said, have a general 
notion of what we mean by good and evil; then we shall have to 
look at the work itself, not with reference merely to the actual good 
and evil expressed by it, but to the proportions in which the two are 
mixed, and above all to the kind of sympathy with which they are 
intended to be viewed. 


MORALITY APPLIED. 


In some of the Gothic cathedrals we may have noticed strange 
figures hiding in nooks and corners, or obtrusively claiming attention 
as water-spouts. Some of them are revolting enough, but they are not 
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to be severed from their connection with the whole building. 7Zzat is 
the work of art —these are but the details, and only some of the details. 
How many statues are there in all those niches ?—let us say a thou- 
sand. You shall find seventy pure virgins praying in long robes, and 
forty monks and apostles and bishops, and angels in choirs, and arch- 
angels standing high and alone upon lofty fagade and pinnacle and 
tower ; and round the corner of the roof shall be two devils prowling, 
or a hideous-looking villain in great pain, or (as in Chester Cathedral) 
there may be a proportion—a very small proportion —of obscene 
figures, hard, and true, and pitiless. “What scandalous subjects for 
church decoration!” some may exclaim; yet the whole impression 
produced is a profoundly moral one. The sculptor has given you the 
life he saw ; but he has given it from a really high stand-point, and all 
is moral, because all is in healthy proportion. There is degradation, 
but there is also divine beauty ; there is passionate and despairing 
sin, but there is also calmness and victory; there are devils, but they 
are infinitely outnumbered by angels ; there lurks the blur of human 
depravity, but as we pass out beneath groups of long-robed saints in 
prayer, the thought of sin fades out before a dream of divine purity 
and peace. We can see what the artist loved and what he taught ; 
that is the right test, and we may take any man’s work as a whole, and 
apply that test fearlessly. 

If we would know whether a work of art is moral or not, let us ask 
such questions as these :— Does the artist show that his sympathies 
lie with an unwholesome preponderance of horrible, degraded, or of 
simply pleasurable, as distinct from healthy emotions? Is he for 
whipping the jaded senses to their work, or merely for rejoicing in the 
highest activity of their healthful exercise? Does he love what is 
good whilst acknowledging the existence of evil, or does he delight in 
what is evil, and merely introduce what is good for the vicious sake of 
trampling upon it? How differently may the same subject involving 
human sin be treated! Given, for instance, the history of a crime; 
one man will represent a bad action as so pleasurable and attractive 
as to make us forget its criminality, whilst another, without flinching 
from descriptive fidelity, will mix his proportions of good and evil, 
and distribute his sympathies in such a manner as to deprive us of all 
satisfaction in contemplating the wrong, and inspire us with a whole- 
some horror of the crime involved. I need only refer to the catas- 
trophe in Lord Lytton’s “ Alice, or the Mysteries,” and in George 
Eliot’s “ Adam Bede,” as an illustration of the profoundly immoral 
and moral treatment of the same subject. The morbid taste which 
French and Belgian painters exhibit for scenes of bloodshed and 
murder is another instance of the way in which art becomes immoral 
by stimulating an unwholesome appetite for horrors. ‘Tintoret’s 
“Plague of Milan” is horrible enough, but there is this difference 
between that picture and such a picture as the two decapitated corpses 
of Counts Egmont and Horn, by Louis Gallait—the Italian master- 
piece reflects the profound impression made upon a people suffering 
from a great national calamity, while the other is simply a disgusting 
sop cast forth to a demoralised and bloodthirsty Parisian populace. 
The best art is like Shakspeare’s art, and Titian’s art, always true 
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to the great glad aboriginal instincts of our nature, severely faithful to 
its foibles, never representing disease in the guise of health, never 
rejoicing in the exercise of morbid fancy, many-sided without being 
unbalanced, tender without weakness, and forcible without ever losing 
the fine sense of proportion. 

Nothing can be falser than to suppose that morality is served by 
representing facts other than they are ; no emasculated picture of life 
can be moral—it may be meaningless, and it is sure to be false. 
No; what we want is to stand upon the holy hill with hands uplifted 
like those of Moses, and see the battle of Good against Evil with a 
deep and inexhaustible sympathy for righteousness, and a sense of 
triumph and victory in our hearts. The highest service that art can 
accomplish for man is to become at once the voice of his nobler aspi- 
rations, and the steady disciplinarian of his emotions, and it is with 
this mission, rather than with any technical excellence or esthetic per- 
fection, that we are at present concerned. 

I proceed to ask how Music, which I have shown in my former 
article to be the special Art-medium of Emotion, is capable, in common 
with all the other arts, of exercising by itself moral and immoral] 
functions. 


Music AND MORALITY. 


When music becomes a mixed art — that is to say, when it is wedded 
to words, and associated with definite ideas—when it is made the 
accompaniment of scenes which in themselves are calculated to work 
powerfully for good or evil upon the emotions — then it is as easy to 
see how music is a moral or an immoral agent as it is to decide upon 
the tendency of a picture or a poem. 

The song is patriotic, or languishing, or comic, and in each case the 
music is used not as a primary agent to originate, but as a powerful 
secondary agent to deepen and intensify the emotion already awakened 
by the words of the song or the operatic situation. But how can music 
be in itself moral, immoral, sublime or degraded, trivial or dignified ? 
Must it not entirely depend for such qualities as these upon the defi- 
nite thoughts and images with which it happens to be associated ? 

We will answer this question by reminding our readers of another. 
Does emotion itself always need definite thoughts and images before it 
can become healthful or harmful — in other words, moral or immoral ? 
In our previous paper we endeavored at some length to show that 
there was a region of abstract emotion in human nature constantly 
indeed traversed by definite thoughts, but not dependent upon them 
for its existence —that this region of emotion consisted of infinite 
varieties of mental temperature —that upon these temperatures or 
atmospheres of the soul depended the degree, and often the kind of 
actions of which at different moments we were capable, and that quite 
apart from definite ideas, the emotional region might be dull, apathetic, 
eager, brooding, severe, resolute, impulsive, etc., but that each one of 
these states might exist and pass without culminating in any kind of 
action, or being clothed with any appropriate set of ideas. 

But if thus much be granted, who will deny that the experience of 
such soul-atmospheres must leave a definite impress upon the character ? 
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For example, the experience of sustained languor without an effort at 
acquiring a more vigorous impulse, will be deleterious ; excitement 
passing into calmness — vague fear or discomfort giving place to deep 
and satisfied feelings of peace or a sense of exhaustion, followed by 
recreation and revival of power —such will be beneficial, productive, 
on the whole, of a hopeful and encouraging temper of mind ; and it 
is just as possible to classify these various atmospheric states of mind 
which we call emotion as wholesome or the reverse, as it is to classify 
the various appropriate thoughts and images to which they may be 
attached. Of course, in a thousand instances, they are actually so 
attached, for as thought is always’ seeking emotion, so is emotion 
always seeking thought, and the atmospheres of the soul may be said 
to be constantly penetrated by crowds of appropriate thoughts, which 
take their peculiar coloring and intensity only upon entering the magic 
precincts of emotion. 

But if, as we have maintained, music has the power of actually 
creating and manipulating these mental] atmospheres, what vast capa- 
cities for good or evil must music possess! For what troops of pleasur- 
able, stimulating, or enervating ideas and fancies is good dance music 
responsible, by providing all these with the emotional atmospheres 
which invite their presence, and by intensifying the situation ! 

The strains of martial music as a military band passes by are 
capable of rousing something like a spirited and energetic emotion 
for a moment at least in the breast of the tamest auditor; and the 
Bible itself pays a tribute to the emotional effects and power of 
changing the soul’s atmosphere possessed by even such a primitive 
instrument as David’s harp —“ When the evil spirit from God was 
upon Saul, then David took an harp, and played with his hand. So 
Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed from 
him.” (1 Sam. xvi. 23.) Poor George III. in his fits of melancholy 
madness was deeply sensible of the power of music to create atmo- 
spheres of peace, and restore something like harmony to the “sweet 
bells” of the spirit “jangled out of tune.” And I have no doubt 
whatever that the acknowledged influence of music over the insane 
might be far more extensively used — indeed, if applied judiciously 
to a disorganised mind, it might be as powerful an agent as galvanism 
in restoring healthy and pleasurable activity to the emotional regions. 

Who can deny, then, if such a mysterious command as this is 
possessed by music over the realm of abstract emotion, that music 
itself must be held responsible for the manner in which it deals with 
that realm, and the kind of succession, proportion, and degrees of the 
various emotional atmospheres it has the power of generating? 

I pause for a moment to meet the objection often brought against 
the exercise of emotion apart from action. Everything, it may be 
said, music included, which excites an emotion not destined to 
culminate in action, has a weakening and enervating effect upon 
character. This is true when an emotion is roused which has for its 
object the performance of a duty. We may derive pleasure from a 
glowing appeal to help the suffering,— we may listen with excitement 
to the details of the suffering we are called upon to alleviate,— yet, 
if we do no more, the emotion will indeed have enervated us. But 
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to be affected by a drama, a novel, or poem, which points to no 
immediate duty of action in us, need not enervate—it may be a 
healthy exercise or discipline of emotion ; we may be the better for 
it, we may be the more likely to act rightly when the opportunity 
occurs for having felt rightly when there was no immediate call for 
action. We ought not to be afraid of our emotions because they 
may not be instantly called upon to inspire action. Depend upon it, 
a man is better for his formless aspirations after good, and the more 
powerful and disciplined the emotions become through constant 
exercise, the better it will be for us. It is better to feel sometimes 
without action, than to act often without feeling. The unpardonable 
sin is to allow feeling to supersede action when the time for action 
as the fruit of feeling has arrived. ‘This is the barren sin of Senti- 
mentalism. 

In considering practically the Good and Evil of music as it comes 
before us in its highly-developed modern form, we shall naturally have 
to refer to the three classes of people most concerned :— 

The Composers. 

The Performers. 

The Listeners. 

THE COMPOSER. 


He lives in a world apart, into which only those who have the 
golden key are admitted. The golden key is not the sense of 
hearing, but what is called an “ Ear for Music.” Even then half 
the treasures of the composer’s world may be as dead letters to the 
vulgar or untrained, just as a village school-boy who can read 
fluently might roam, with an unappreciative gape, through the 
library of the British Museum. The composer’s world is the world 
of emotion, full of delicate elations and depressions, which, like the 
hum of minute insects, hardly arrest the uncultivated ear — full of 
melodious thunder, and rolling waters, and the voice of the south 
wind — without charm for the many who pass by. Full of intensity, 
like the incessant blaze of Eastern lightning — full of velocity, like 
the trailing fire of the falling stars—full of variety, like woodlands 
smitten by the breath of autumn, or the waste of many colors changing 
and iridescent upon a sunset sea. 

The emotions which such images are calculated to arouse in the 
hearts of those who are prepared to entertain them, the composer, who 
has studied well the secrets of his art, can excite through the medium 
of sound alone ; formless emotions are his friends. Intimately do the 
spirits of the air, called into existence by the pulsing vibrations of 
melody and harmony, converse with him. They are the familiars that 
he can send forth speeding to all hearts with messages too subtle for 
words,— sometimes sparkling with irresistible mirth, at others wild 
with terror and despair, or filled with the sweet whispers of imperish- 
able consolation. All this, and far more than any words can utter, 
was to be done, and has been done for man, by music. But not sud- 
denly, or at once and altogether, as the first rude attempts, still extant 
and familiar to most of us, in the shape of Gregorian chants, live to 
attest. 
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As the early violin-makers, by long lives of solitary toil and intense 
thought, slowly discovered the perfect lines and exquisite proportions 
which make the violins of Straduarius the wonder of the world: as 
the various schools of painting in Italy brought to light, one by one, 
those elements of form, color, and chiaroscuro which are found united, 
with incomparable richness and grace, in the master-pieces of Raphael, 
Tintoret, and Titian—so did the great maestros of the sixteenth 
century begin to arrange the rudiments of musical sound in combina- 
tions, not merely correct according to the narrow code of melody and 
harmony suggested by a few leading properties of vibration and the 
natural divisions of the scale, but in studied and sympathetic relations 
adapted to the ever-changing, complex, and subtle emotions of the 
heart. 

About the time that Italian painting reached its acme of splendor, 
the dawn of modern music — that form of art which was destined to suc- 
ceed painting, as painting had succeeded architecture —had already 
begun. Palestrina, to whom we owe modern melody, and whose har- 
monies enchanted even Mozart and Mendelssohn, when they first heard 
them in the Pope’s chapel at Rome, was born in 1529, nine years after 
the death of Raphael. In 250 years from that date, the delights of 
melody, the depths and resources of harmony had been explored. The 
powers of the human voice, the capacities of stringed instruments, 
every important variety of wind instrument, the modern organ, and the 
pianoforte had been discovered. Music could no longer be called a 
terra incognita. ‘When Mozart died, all its great mines, as far as we 
can see, had at least been opened. We are not aware that any impor- 
tant instrument has been invented since his day, or that any new form 
of musical composition has made its appearance. Innumerable 
improvements in the instrumental department have been introduced, 
and doubtless the forms of Symphony, Cantata, Opera, and Cabinet 
music, bequeathed to us by the great masters of the eighteenth century, 
have been strangely elaborated by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schu- 
mann, and are even now undergoing startling modifications in the hands 
of Wagner and his disciples. It is not for us to say in what direction 
the rich veins of ore will be found still further to extend, or what 
undiscovered gems may yet lie in the rivers, or be embedded in the 
mountain ranges of the musical cosmos. But we may safely affirm 
that for all purposes of inquiry into the rationale or into the moral 
properties of music, we are at this moment as much in possession of 
the full and sufficient facts as we ever shall be ; and therefore we see 
no reason why inquiries, to which every other art has been fully and 
satisfactorily subjected, should be any longer deferred in the case of 
music. 

The difference between “tweedledum and tweedledee” has always 
been a subject of profound mystery to the musical world; but the 
musical world is undoubtedly right in feeling strongly upon the sub- 
ject, though unhappily often wrong when trying to give its reasons. 
It is quite impossible for any one, who has thoughtfully and sympa- 
thetically studied the different schools of music, not to feel that one 
style and conception of the art is nobler than another. That certain 
methods of using musical sound are affected, or extravagant, or 
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fatiguing, or incoherent, whilst others are dignified, natural, or really 
pathetic, arranging and expressing the emotions in a true order, repre- 
senting no vamped-up passion, but passion as it is, with its elations, 
depressions, intensities, velocities, varieties, and infinitely fine inflexions 
of form. 

Between the spirit of the musical sentimentalist and the musical 
realist there is eternal war. The contest may rage under different 
captains. At one time it is the mighty Gltick, who opposes the 
ballad-mongering Piccini; at another, it is the giant Handel versus 
the melodramatic Bononcini; or it is Mozart against all France and 
Italy ; or Beethoven against Rossini, or Wagner against the world. 
In each case the points at issue are, or are supposed by the bellige- 
rents to be, substantially the same. False emotion, or abused emotion, 
or frivolous emotion versus true feeling, disciplined feeling, or sublime 
feeling. Musicians perhaps cannot always explain how music is 
capable of the above radical distinctions — granted. I am concerned 
just now with this remarkable fact—the distinction exists in their 
minds. They arrange the German, the Italian, French, and the 
Franco-German schools in a certain order of musical merit and im- 
portance ; there is a fair general agreement about what this order 
should be; and, perhaps without knowing why, an enlightened 
musician would no more compare Rossini to Beethoven, or Gounod 
to Mozart, than a literary critic would speak of Thomas Moore in the 
same breath with Shakspeare, or place M. Boucicault by the side of 
Schiller. 

The reason of the superiority of the modern German school from 
Gliick to Schumann over the French and Italian, we believe to be 
a real and substantial one; although, owing to the extraordinary 
nature of the connection between sound and emotion, it is far more 
easy to feel than to explain the distinction between a high and an 
ignoble school of music. This difference, however, we believe con- 
sists entirely in the view taken of the emotions and the order and 
spirit in which they are evoked and manipulated by the composer’s 
magical art. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, in Italy, music began 
to feel its great powers as an emotional medium. The great musical 
works were then nearly all of a sacred character, and devoted to the 
service of the Roman Catholic churches. The art was still firmly 
held in the trammels of strict fugue and severe counterpoint ; the 
solemn and startling process of musical discovery was nevertheless in 
rapid progress. ‘The composers seemed a little overawed by the novel 
effects they were daily producing, and the still powerful devotion to 
the Catholic religion hallowed their emotions, and gave to their 
Masses a severity and purity quite unknown to the Italian music of 
the nineteenth century. We cannot now stop to inquire whether it 
was the rapid decline of the Papal Power which caused the degrada- 
tion of Italian music, or whether, when sound came to be understood 
as a most subtle and ravishing minister to pleasure, the temptation 
to use it simply as the slave of the senses proved too great for a 
politically-degraded people; certain it is that about the time of 
Giambattista Jesi (Pergolesi), who died in 1733, the high culture of 
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music passed from Italy to Germany, which latter country was 
destined presently to see the rise and astonishing progress of Sym- 
phony and modern Oratorio, while Italy devoted itself henceforth to 
that brilliant bathos of art known as the “ Italian Opera.” 

We cannot deny to Italy the gift of sweet and enchanting melody. 
Rossini has also shown himself a master of the very limited effects of 
harmony which it suited his purpose to cultivate. Then why is not 
i Rossini as good as Beethoven? Absurd as the question sounds to 

| a musician, it is not an unreasonable one when coming from the 

general public, and the only answer we can find is this. Not to 
mention the enormous resources in the study and cultivation of 
harmony in which the Germans revel, and which the Italians, from 
want of inclination or ability neglect, the German music is higher 
than the Italian because it is a truer expression, and a more dis- 
ciplined expression, of the emotions. 
To follow a movement of Beethoven is, in the first place, a bracing 
‘| exercise of the intellect. The emotions evoked, while assuming a 
double degree of importance by association with the analytic faculty, 
do not become enervated, because in the masterful grip of the great 
composer we are conducted through a cycle of naturally progressive 
) feeling, which always ends by leaving the mind recreated, balanced, 
t and ennobled by the exercise. In Beethoven all is restrained, 
nothing morbid which is not almost instantly corrected, nothing 
luxurious which is not finally raised into the clear atmosphere of 
wholesome and brisk activity, or some corrective mood of peaceful 
self-mastery, or even playfulness. And the emotions thus roused are 
not the vamped-up feelings of a jaded appetite, or the false, incon- 
sequent spasms of the sentimentalist. They are such as we have 
experienced in high moods or passionately sad ones, or in the night, 
and in summer-time, or by the sea; at all events, they are unfolded 
before us, not with the want of perspective, or violent frenzy of a bad 
dream, but with true gradations in natural succession, and tempered 
with all the middle tints that go to make up the truth of life. 
| Hence the different nature of the emotional exercise gone through 
ij in listening to typical German and typical Italian music. The 
Italian makes us sentimentalise, the German makes us feel. The 
sentiment of the one gives the emotional conception of artificial 
suffering or joy, the true feeling of the other gives us the emotional 
conception which belongs to real suffering or joy. The one is 
stagey —smells of the oil and the rouge pot—the other is real, 
earnest, natural, and reproduces with irresistible force the deepest 
emotional experiences of our lives. It is not good to be constantly 
dissolved in a state of love-melancholy, full of the languor of passion 
without its real spirit—but that is what Italian music aims at. 
Again, the violent crises of emotion should come in their right places 
—like spots of primary color with wastes of gray between them. 
There are no middle tints in Italian music; the listeners are sub- 
‘i jected to shock after shock of emotion—half a dozen smashing 
surprises, and twenty or thirty spasms and languors in each scene, 
until at last we become like children who thrust their hands again 
and again into water charged with electricity, just on purpose to feel 
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the thrill and the relapse. But that is not healthy emotion — it does 
not recreate the feelings; it kindles artificial feelings, and makes 
reality tasteless. 

Now whenever feeling is not disciplined, it becomes weak, diseased, 
and unnatural. It is because German music takes emotion fairly in 
hand, disciplines it, expresses its depressions in order to remove 
them, renders with terrible accuracy even its insanity and inco- 
herence in order to give relief through such expression, and restore 
calm, flinches not from the tender and the passionate, stoops to pity, 
and becomes a very angel in sorrow ;—it is because German music 
has probed the humanities and sounded the emotional depths of our 
nature — taught us how to bring the emotional region, not only into 
the highest activity, but also under the highest control—that we 
place German music in the first rank, and allow no names to stand 
before Gliick, Bach, Handel Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 

Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Schumann. 

It would not be difficult to show in great detail the essentially 
voluptuous character of Italian music, the essentially frivolous char- 
acter of French music, and the essentially moral, many-sided, and 
philosophical character of German music ; but I hasten to pass on to 
the “ Performers,” merely qualifying my previous remarks with this 
general caution— Let not the reader suppose that in the schools of 
music that take rank after the German school, there is nothing 
worthy and beautiful to be found. Rossini, and even Verdi, are 
manifestly full of extraordinary merit; the veteran Auber is a real 
musical giant ; and M. Gounod is surely a very remarkable genius. 
What I have said above on the three national schools of European 
music applies to the general tendencies of each as a school, and is 
not intended to condemn in the productions of individual composers 
much that is, and that deserves to be, the admiration of the civilised 
world. 

H. R. HaweEls. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A FAMILY PICTURE. 


I DESCRIBE a Georgian family. It is a fair specimen of Georgian 
families generally, at the heads of which are parents of good sense, 








good morals, and well improved minds. To be sure, there are in 
Georgia as many notions about parental government as there are in 
any other country, and the practice is as various as the opinions. 
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Some parents exercise no government at all; others confine them 
selves exclusively to the government of the tongue ; and others rule 
by the rod alone: but by far the larger class blend these several modes 
of government, and prefer the one or the other according to times and 
circumstances. To this class belonged Mr. and Mrs. Butler, the 
heads of the family which I am about to describe. Gilbert was the 
Christian name of the husband, and Eliza of the wife. I was inti- 
mately acquainted with them both before their union, and was ever 
afterwards admitted to their household with the freedom of one of its 
members — indeed, I was a connection of one of them. 

They had been married about eight months when a dull November 
evening found me at their fireside. In the course of the evening the 
conversation turned upon raising children. ‘“ By the way, Eliza,” said 
Gilbert, “I have been thinking for some time past of interchanging 
views with you upon this subject ; and there never can be a better 
time than now, while Abraham is with us, whose opinions we both 
respect, and who will act as umpire between us.” 

“ Well,” said Eliza, “let me hear yours.” 

“Tf we should ever be blessed with children” (Eliza blushed a 
little), “let it be a fundamental law between us that neither of us ever 
interfere with the discipline of the other, either by look, word, or action, 
in the presence of the children.” 

“To that rule I most heartily subscribe.” 

“When a child is corrected by one of us, let not the other extend 
to it the least condolence or sympathy.” 

“Tn that also you have my hearty concurrence.” 

“Let us never correct a child in a passion.” 

“The propriety of that rule I fully admit, but I fear that I shall not 
always be able to conform to its requisitions. I will, however, en- 
deavor to do so.” 

“Well, if you will do your best I shall be satisfied.” 

“Let us, as far as it is practicable, introduce among our children 
the universally admitted principles of good government among men.” 

“That is a very indefinite rule, husband. I know very little of the 
principles of good government among men, and much less of those 
principles which are universally admitted.” 

“Well, I will be a little more specific. I believe it is universally 
admitted that Jaws should precede punishment, and that none should 
be punished who are incapable of understanding the law. In accord- 
ance with these principles I would never punish a child who is in- 
capable of distinguishing between right and wrong, nor until he shall 
have been forewarned of the wrong and taught to avoid it.” 

“These principles seem very reasonable to me,” said Eliza, “but 
they never can be applied to children. If you do not correct a child 
until it is old enough to learn from precept the difference between 
right and wrong, there will be no living in the house with it for the 
first five or six years of its life, and no controlling it afterwards.” 

Gilbert received these views of his wife with some alarm, and en- 
tered upon a long argument to convince her that they were erroneous. 
She maintained her own very well, but Gilbert had certainly the ad- 
vantage of her in the argument. All he could say, however, did not 
in the least shake her confidence in her opinion. 
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I was at length appealed to, and I gave judgment in favor of 
Gilbert. 

“Well,” said she, “I never was better satisfied of anything in my 
life than I am that you are both wrong. But let us compromise this 
matter. I’ll agree to this: if ever I correct a child before it is old 
enough to receive instruction from precept, and you do not approve 
of my conduct, I will then promise you never to do the like again.” 

“Well,” said Gilbert, “that is very fair. One more rule will settle 
the fundamentals, and we may safely trust all others to future adjust- 
ment. Let us never address our children in the nonsensical gibberish 
that is so universally prevalent among parents, and particularly among 
mothers. It is very silly in the first place, and it greatly retards a 
child’s improvement in the second. Were it not for this I have no 
doubt children would speak their mother-tongue as correctly at four 
years old as they do at sixteen.” 

Eliza smiled, and observed that this was such a small matter that it 
had also better be left to future adjustment. To this Gilbert rather 
reluctantly assented. 


About two months after this conversation Gilbert was “blessed ” 
with a fine son, whom he named John James Gilbert, after the two 
grandfathers and himself—a profusion of names which he had cause 
afterwards to repent. 

Just fourteen months and six days thereafter he was “blessed” 
with a fine daughter, whom Eliza named Anna Francis Eliza, after the 
two grandmothers and herself. 

Fifteen months thereafter he received a third blessing, like unto the 
first, which he called George Henry, after his two brothers. 

Thirteen months and nineteen days after the birth of George, a 
fourth blessing descended upon Gilbert, in the form of a fine son. 
This took the name of William Augustus, after two brothers of his 
wife. 

Eliza now made a long rest of nineteen months, four days, and five 
hours (I speak from the family record), when by way of amends she 
presented her husband a fair of blessings. As soon as his good 
fortune was made known to him, Gilbert expressed regret that he had 
not reserved his own name until now, in order that the twins might 
bear his name and mine. Seeing this could not be, he bestowed my 
name upon the first born, and gave me the privilege of naming the 
second. As I considered “a good name rather to be chosen than great 
riches,” I called the innominate Isaac—after the patriarch, and a 
beloved uncle of mine. 

In this very triumphant and laudable manner did Mrs. Butler close 
the list of her sons. 

She now turned her attention to daughters, and in the short space 
of five years produced three that a Queen might have been proud of. 
Their names in the order of their births were Louisa, Rebecca, and 
Sarah. It was one of Mrs. Butler’s maxims, “If you have anything 
to do, do it at once,” and she seemed to have been governed by this 
maxim in making up her family, for Sarah completed the number of 
her children. 
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John was about a year old when I was again at Gilbert’s for the 
evening. He was seated by the supper-table with the child in his 
arms, addressing some remark to me, when I called his attention to 
the child, who was just in the act of putting its fingers into the blaze 
of the candle. Gilbert jerked him away suddenly, which so disap- 
pointed and incensed Master John James Gilbert that he screamed 
insufferably. Gilbert tossed him, patted him, walked him, and 
whistled to him, but he could not distract his attention from the 
candle. He removed him out of sight of the luminary, but that only 
made matters worse. He now commenced his first lesson in the 
“principles of good government.” He brought the child towards 
the candle, and the nearer it approached the more pacified it became. 
The child extended its arm to catch the blaze, and Gilbert bore it 
slowly towards the flame until the hand came nearly in contact with 
it, when he snatched it away, crying “ Bunny finnies!” which is by in- 
terpretation, “You'll burn your fingers.” Eliza and I exchanged 
smiles, but neither of us said anything. 

The child construed this into wanton teasing, and became, if 
possible, more obstreperous than ever. Gilbert now resorted to 
another expedient. He put his own fingers into the blaze, withdrew 
them suddenly, blew them, shook them, and gave every sign of acute 
agony. This not only quieted but delighted the child, who signified 
to him to do it again. He instantly perceived (what was practically 
demonstrated the minute afterwards) that the child was putting a most 
dangerous interpretation upon his last illustration. He determined 
therefore not to repeat it. The child, not satisfied with the sport, de- 
termined to repeat it himself; which the father opposing, he began to 
reach and cry as before. There was but one experiment left, and that 
was to let the child feel the flame a little. This he resolved to try, 
but how to conduct it properly was not so easily settled. It would 
not do to allow the infant to put his hand into the blaze, because it 
would either burn it too little or too much. He therefore resolved to 
direct the hand to a point so near the flame that the increasing heat 
would induce the child to withdraw his hand himself. Accordingly 
he brought the extended arm slowly towards the flame, the child be- 
coming more and more impatient with every moment’s postponement 
of its gratification, until the hand came within about an inch of the 
wick, when he held the child stationary. But John would not let his 
hand remain stationary, nor at the chosen point. He kept snatching 
at the candle, till finding all his efforts fruitless, he threw himself 
violently back, gave his father a tremendous thump on the nose with 
the back of his head, and kicked and screamed most outrageously. 

“You little rascal,” said Gilbert, “I’ve a good mind to give you a 
good spanking.” 

“Give him to me,” said Mrs. Butler. 

“You'd better not take him,” said Gilbert in an undertone, “ while 
he is in such a passion.” 

“No danger,” said she ; “hand him to me.” 

As she received him, “ Hush, sir!” said she sharply, and the child 
hushed instantly and. was-asleep in a few: minutes. 

“Strange,” said Butler, “how much sooner the mother acquires 
control over a child than the father.” 
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“ Not at all,” said Mrs. Butler. ‘“ You would have controlled him 
as easily as I did if you had given him the same lesson beforehand 
that I gave him. He got in just such an uproar the other day, and 
finding nothing else would quiet him, I spanked it out of him, and I 
have had no trouble in quieting him since.” 

“T begin to think, Butler,” said I, “that Eliza was right in the only 
points of difference between you touching the management of children. 
I observed that you addressed the child just now in the gibberish 
which you so much condemned before you became a father; and 
though it seemed ridiculous enough, especially in you, I think it 
would have appeared still more ridiculous if you had said to a child 
so young, ‘John, my son, do not put your fingers into the flame of 
the candle, it will burn them.’ And your experiment has taught you 
the absolute impossibility of governing children of very tender years 
by prescribed rules.” 

“JT am half inclined to your opinion,” said Butler. “ Eliza’s dis- 
cipline has performed several good offices. It has relieved us of 
John’s insufferable noise, it has taught him to control his temper at 
its first appearance, and it has learned him the meaning of a word 
(‘hush’) which will often supply the place of correction, and always 
forewarn him of desires unlawful. However, this case is an exception 
to my rule rather than a refutation of it. After a child gets old 
enough to understand the language of instruction, he should always 
be premonished before he is punished.” 

Eliza again joined issue with him, and an argument ensued in which 
Gilbert silenced his wife as before, but with no better effect upon her 
judgment. The matter was referred to me, and I decided this time 
in favor of the wife; rather upon the doctrine of chances than of 
dialectics. 

Gilbert now squared himself for an argument a little more obstinate 
than that from which he had just come off victorious. After waiting 
a reasonable time, “ Well,” said he, “ proceed.” 

“Proceed where?” said I. 

“With your reasons.” 

“T’ve got no reasons,” said I, “except that your wife thinks so.” 

“Well, really,” returned he, “that is very profound, and proves you 
to be the best judge for the decision of my wife’s controversies that 
she could select.” 

“There may be more sound philosophy in it,” rejoined I, “ than at 
first sight appears. Your wife has already proved herself to be a 
better judge of these matters than both of us put together; and I 
think I understand why it is so. She has had ten times the experience 
in them that we have had. Her habits of life have been domestic, 
she has seen children of all ages and under all circumstances, and 
from sixteen to twenty-three she supplied her mother’s place in her 
father’s family.” 

“ A pretty handsome retreat,” said Gilbert. 


Long before the second son arrived at the reasoning age Gilbert 
abdicated unreservedly in favor of his wife, contenting himself with 
the subordinate station of her ministerial officer, in which he executed 
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her orders in cases requiring more physical strength than she pos- 
sessed. 

Passing over the intermediate period, I now introduce the reader to 
this family after most of the children had reached the “age of reason.” 
In contemplating the scene which I am about to sketch, he will be 
pleased to turn his thoughts occasionally to Gilbert’s “principles of 
good government.” 

Sarah was about two years and a half old when Gilbert invited me 
to breakfast with him, one December morning near the Christmas 
holidays. It was the morning appointed for his second killing of 
hogs ; which, as the Southern reader knows, is a sort of family 
carnival in Georgia. I went, and found all the children at home, and 
Gilbert’s mother added to the family circle. John and Anna had 
reached the age when they were permitted to take seats at the first 
table ; though upon this occasion, John, being engaged about the 
pork, did not avail himself of this privilege. The rest of the children 
were taught to wait for the second table. Breakfast was announced ; 
and, after the adults and Anna had despatched their meal, the children 
were summoned. As they had been taught not to seat themselves at 
the table until bidden, and as there were some preparatory arrange- 
ments to be made, they all gathered around the fire, clamorous with 
the events of the morning. 

“By jokey,” said William, “didn’t that old black barrer weigh a 
hea 

Took here, young gentleman,” said his mother, “where did you 
pick up such language as that? Now let me ever hear you ‘ by-jokey- 
ing,’ or by-ing anything else again, and I’ll ‘ by-jokey’ you with a wit- 
ness, I’ll warrant you. 

“ But the black barrer,” said George, “ didn’t weigh as much to his 
size as the bob-tail speckle, though.” 

“He did.” 

“ He didn’t.” 

“Hush your disputing this instant! stop it! You shall of con- 
tradict each other in that manner. And let us hear no more of your 
hog-pen wonders — nobody wants to hear them.” 

At this instant William snatched a pig-tail out of Isaac’s hand. 

“Ma,” yelled Isaac, “ make Bill gi’ me muh tail.” 

“Vou, William! give him his—thing. And if I was near you I’d 
box your ears for that snatching.— Mr. Butler, you really will have to 
take that fellow in hand. He’s getting so I can do nothing with 
him.” 

“If he don’t behave himself,” said Butler carelessly, “just turn him 
over to me; I reckon I can manage him.” 

“Ma,” said Bill, “he took my blather.” 

“Hush!” 

“T didn’t.” 

“You did.” 

“Don’t I tell you to hush your disputing?” 

“Well, Ma, Uncle York give it to me.” 

“He didn’t ; Uncle Monday give it to me.” 

“He didn’t.” 
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“ He did.” 

Here the mother divided a pair of slaps between the two dis- 
putants, which silenced them for a few moments. 

At this juncture Rebecca cried out with a burnt finger, which she 
received in cooking another pig-tail. The burn was so slight that she 
forgot it as her mother jerked her from the fire. 

“You little vixen!” said the mother, “what possesses you to be 
fumbling about the fire? —— Mr. Butler, I beseech you to forbid the 
negroes’ giving the children any more of those poison pig-tails ; they 
are a source. of endless torment. And now, young gentlemen, one 
and all of you, the next one of you that brings one of those things 
into the house again, I’ll box his ears as long asI can find him. Now 
remember it! Come along to your breakfast.” 

In a little time, after some controversy about places, which was 
arrested by the mother’s eye, they were all seated ; John happened in, 
in the meantime, taking his father’s seat. 

“Ts-s-sp!” said William, “sassidges! that’s what I love.” 

“Hoo,” said Isaac, “spare-ribs! that’s what I love.” 

“Well, cease your gab, and eat what’s set before you without 
comments. Nobody cares what you love, or what you don’t love.” 

“Souse!” said Abraham; “I don’t love souse. I wouldn’t eat 
souse ; ’tain’t fitten for a dog to eat.” 

“Get up, sir; get right up from the table, and march out of the 
house until you learn better manners. I'll be bound, if I say you 
shall eat souse you'll eat it. Do you hear me, sir?” 

Abraham raked himself lazily out of his seat and moved slowly off, 
casting a longing look at the many good things on the table, which he 
evidently thought “ fitten for a prince to eat.” 

“Ma,” said he as he retired, “I wish you’d make Bill quit laughing 
at me.” 

“William, I’ve as great a mind as I ever had to do anything in my 
life to send you from the table, and not let you eat a mouthful. I 
despise that abominable disposition you have of rejoicing at your 
brothers’ misfortunes. Remember, sir, what Solomon says: ‘He that 
is glad at calamities shall not go unpunished.’ ” 

“Ma,” said Abraham, “mayn’t I come to my breakfast ?” 

“Yes, if you think you can now behave yourself with decency.” 

Abraham returned, and they all broke forth at once : 

“Ma, mayn’t I have some sassidge?”—‘ Ma, Z want some spare- 
tib.”—“ Ma, I an’t got no coffee.” ——“ Ma, if you please ma’m, let me 
have some ham-gravy, and some fried hom’ny, and some egg, and ”— 

“ And some of everything on the table, I suppose. Put down your 
plate — every one of you.— George, what will you have?” 

“Some sassidge, and some fried potater.” 

“John, help your brother George.— What do you want, William?” 

“T want some spare-rib and some hom’ny.” 

“ Nancy, help William.— What do you want, Abraham ?” 

“T reckon,” said John, smiling, “he’ll take a little souse.” 

“‘ Now, John, behave yourself. He has suffered the punishment of 
his fault, and there let it rest.” 

“T’ll have,” said Abraham, “some ham-gravy, and some egg, and 
some hom’ny.” 

II 
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“ Help him, Chaney.— What’ll you have, Isaac?” 

“T’ll have some ham-gravy, and some hom’ny, and some sassidge, 
and some spare-rib, and some ”— 

“Well, you are not going to have everything on the table, I assure 
you. What do you want?” 

" “T want some ham-gravy and some hom’ny.” 

“John, help I—”— 

“No! I don’t want no gravy ; I want some spare-rib.” 

“ John, give him ’”— 

“No! I don’t want no spare-rib ; I want some sassidge.” 

“Well, if you don’t make up your mind pretty quick you'll want 
your breakfast, I tell you. I’m not going to be tantalised all day long 
by your wants. Say what you want, and have done with it.” 

“T want some ham-gravy and some sassidge and some hom’ny.” 

“ Help him, John.” 

John helped him to about a teaspoonful from each dish. 

“Now, Ma, jest look at Bud John! He hain’t gi’ me only jist 
these three little bit o’ bits.” 

“John, if you can’t keep from tantalising the children, tell me so, 
and I’ll not trouble you to help them any more. I confess that I am 
at a loss to discover what pleasure one of your age can take in 
teasing your younger brothers.— Rebecca, what do you want?” 

“T want my pig-tail, ma-’am.” 

“Bless my sou/ and dody/ haven't you forgot that pig-tail yet? It’s 
burnt up long ago, I hope. Look, Bob, and see; and if it isn’t, 
give it to her. I wish in my heart there never was a pig-tail upon the 
face of the earth.” 

Bob produced the half-charred pig-tail, and laid iton Miss Rebecca’s 
plate. 

“ There,” continued her mother, “I hope now your heart’s at ease. 
A beautiful dish it is, truly, for any mortal to take a fancy to!” 

“ Ma, I don’t want this pig-tail.” 

“Take it away. I Anew you didn’t want it, you little perverse brat. 
I knew you didn’t want it; and I don’t know what got into me to let 
you have it. But, really, I am so tormented out of my life that, half 
the time, I hardly know whether I’m standing on my head or my 
heels.” 

“Missis,” said Chaney, “Aunt Dorcas say please make Miss 
Louisa come out de kitchen. Say if you don’t make her come out de 
fire, her’ll git burnt up d’rekly. Say every time she tell her come out 
de fire she make a mouf at her.” 

“Why, sure enough! where is Louisa? Go and tell her to come to 
her breakfast this instant.” 

“T did tell her, ma’am ; and she say she won’? come till she gits 
done bakin’ her cake.” 

Mrs. Butler left the room, and soon returned with Louisa sobbing 
and crying. 

“ Aunt Dorcas jerked me hard as ever she could jerk ’fore I did 
anything ’t all to her.” 

“ Hold your tongue! she served you right enough ; you’d no busi- 
ness there. You're a pretty thing to be making mouths at a person 
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old enough to be your grandmother. If I’d thought when I gave you 
that lump of dough that the whole plantation was to be turned upside 
down about it, I’d have let you do without it.” 

Miss Louisa, after a little sobbing and pouting, drew from her apron 
a small, dirty, ashy, black, wrinkled, burnt biscuit, warm from the 
kitchen shovel, which would have been just precisely the accompani- 
ment to Miss Rebecca’s dish ; and upon this, in preference to every- 
thing on the table, she commenced her repast. 

“Well, Lou,” said the mother with a laugh as she cast her eye upon 
the unsightly biscuit, “ you certainly have a strange taste.” 

Everybody knows that the mother’s laugh is always responded to 
with compound interest by all her children. So was it in this instance, 
and good humor prevailed around the table. 

“I’m sorry,” said Abraham, “for Louisa’s b-i-s, bis, k-i-t, kit, déshit.” 

“Well, really!” said Mrs. B., “you are a handsome speller. Is 
that the way you spell discuit?” 

“T can spell it, Ma,” bawled out Isaac. 

“Well, spell it.” 

“ B-i-s, bis, c ”—(“ Well, that’s right.”) —*h ”— 

* Ah, well! that’ll do. You needn’t go any further ; you’ve missed 
it worse than your brothér. Spell it, William.” 

Wiliiam spelled it correctly. 

“Ma,” said George, “ what is déscuit derived from?” 

“T really do not know,” said Mrs. B.; “and yet I have somewhere 
read an explanation of it. John, what is it derived from?” 

Fohn.— From the French ; d¢s twice, and cuzt baked.” 

Butler.—* Rather, from two Latin words which mean the same thing ; 
one of which the French have changed as we have it, while they have 
preserved the other unaltered.” 

William.—“ Why, Ma, you don’t bake biscuits twice over.” 

Abraham.—“ Yes, Ma does sometimes ; don’t you, Ma, when com- 
pany comes?” 

Mother.—“ No ; I sometimes warm over cold ones, when I haven’t 
time to make fresh ones ; but never dake them twice.” 

Butler —“ They were first made to carry to sea; and they were 
then baked twice over, as I believe sea-biscuit still are.” 

Isaac.—“ Ma, what’s breakfast ’rived from?” 

Mother.—* Spell it, and you will see.” 

Tsaac.—* B-r-e-a-k, break, f-u-s-t, fust ; breakfust.” 

Mother.—“ Well, Ike, you’re another grand speller. Break-/as¢ is 
the word, not break-/ust.” 

Abraham.—* I know what it comes from.” 

Mother.—“ What?” 

Abraham.—“ You know, when you call us chillen to breakfast, we 
all dreak off, and run as fast as we can split.” 

Mother.—“ Well, that is a brilliant derivation truly. Do you sup- 
pose there wasn’t breakfast before you children were born?” 

Abraham.—* But, Ma, everybody has chillen.” 

Mrs. Butler explained the term. 
Lsaac.—* Ma, I know what sassidge comes from.” 
Mother.—“ What?” 
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Isaac.—* Cause it’s got sass in it.” 
Mother.—“ Well, there, there, there! I’ve got enough of deriva- 
tions, unless they are better. You'll learn all these things as you grow 
older.” 

Just here, Miss Sarah, who had been breakfasting at a side-table, 
was seized with a curiosity to see what was on the breakfast table. 
Accordingly, she undertook to draw herself up to the convenient 
elevation, by the table-cloth. Her mother arrested her just in time 
to save a cup, and pushed her aside with a gentle admonition. This 
did not abate Miss Sarah’s curiosity in the least, and she recom- 
menced her experiment. Her mother removed her a little more 
emphatically this time. These little interruptions only fired Miss 
Sarah’s zeal, and she was returning to the charge with redoubled 
energy, when she ran her cheek against the palm of her mother’s 
hand, with a rubificent force. Away she went to her grandmother, 
crying, “Gran’ma, Ma whipped your prettous, darlin’, angel baby.” 

“Did she, my darling? Then Grandma’s precious, darling angel 
must be a good child, and mother won’t whip it any more.” 

“Well, I will be a dood child.” 

“Well, then, mother won’t whip it any more.” And this conference 
was kept up without the variation of a letter on either side, until the 
grandmother deemed it expedient to remove Miss Sarah to an ad- 
joining room, lest the mother should insist upon the immediate fulfil- 
ment of her promises. 

“ Ma, just look at Abe,” cried out William ; “he saw me going to 
take a biscuit, and he snatched up the very one I was going to take.” 

“ Abe,” said the mother, “I do wish I could make you quit nick- 
naming each other; and I wish more that I had never set you the 
example. Put down that biscuit, sir, and take another.” 

Abraham returned the biscuit, and William took it up with a sly 
but triumphant giggle at Abraham. 

“Ma,” said Abraham, “Bill said God durn.” 

“Law, what a story! Ma, I declare I never said no such a thing.” 

“Yes you did, and Chaney heard you.” 

William’s countenance immediately showed that his memory had 
been refreshed ; and he drawled out, “I never none now,” with a tone 
and countenance that plainly imparted guilt to some extent. His 
mother suspected he was hinging upon technics, and she put the 
probing question, “Well, what did you say?” 

“T said I be teeto’tly ’od ’urn.” 

“And that’s just as bad. Mr. Butler, you positively will have to 
take this boy in hand. He evinces a strong propensity to profane 
swearing, which if not corrected immediately will become ungov- 
ernable.” 

“Whenever you can’t manage him,” said Butler as before, “just 
turn him over to me, and I reckon I can cure him.” 

It is due to Butler here to state that it was mutually understood 
between him and his wife that her credit was not staked upon these 
general drafts, and therefore he did not feel himself bound to honor 
them ; but whenever she va/ued on him (as the merchants say) for a 
specific amount or a special purpose, her bills were never dishonored. 
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“ When did he say it?” inquired the mother, returning to Abraham. 

“You know that time you sent all us chillen to the new ground to 
pick peas?” 

“Why, that’s been three months ago at least, and you’ve just thought 
now of telling it. Oh you malicious toad, you; where do you learn 
to bear malice so long? I abhor that trait of character in a child.” 

“Ma,” said Bill, “ Abe hain’t said his prayers for three nights.” 

Abe and Bill now exactly swapt places and countenances. 

“Yes,” said the mother, “ and I suppose I should never have heard 
of that if Abraham had not told of your profanity.” 

“T know better,” dragged out Abraham, in reply to William. 

“ Abraham,” said the mother solemnly, “did you kneel down when 
you said your prayers last night?” 

“Ves, ma’am,” said Abraham, brightening a little. 

“Yes, Ma,” continued Bill, “he kneels down, and ’fore I say ‘ Now 
I lay me down to sleep,’ he jumps up every night and hops in bed 
and says he’s done said his prayers, and he hain’t had time to say 
half a prayer.” 

During this narrative my namesake kept cowering under the stead- 
fast frown of his mother, until he transformed himself into the perfect 
personification of idiocy. 

“How many prayers did you say last night, Abraham?” pursued 
the mother in an awfully portentous tone. 

“T said one, and ”— (here Abraham paused.) 

“One, and what?” 

“One and piece of t’other one.” 

“Why, Ma, he couldn’t ha’ said it to save his life, for he hadn’t 
time "— 

“ Hush, sir, I don’t ask for your assistance.” 

“TY did,” muttered Abraham, “I said t’other piece after I got in 
bed.” 

“ Abraham,” said his mother, “I declare I do not know what to say 
to you. I am so mortified, so shocked at this conduct, that I am 
completely at a loss how to express myself about it. Suppose you 
had died last night after trifling with your prayers as you did, who 
can say what would have become of you! Is it possible that you 
cannot spend a few minutes in prayer to your Heavenly Father, who 
feeds you, who clothes you, and who gives you every good thing you 
have in the world! You poor sinful child, I could weep over you.” 

Poor Abraham evinced such deep contrition under this lecture (for 
he sobbed as if his heart would break) that his mother deemed it 
prudent to conclude with suasives, which she did in the happiest 
manner. 

Having thus restored Abraham’s equanimity in a measure, with a 
gently encouraging smile she continued :+ 

“ And now, Abraham, tell your mother how you came to say a part 
of the second prayer.” 

“T couldn’t go to sleep till I said it, ma’am.” 

“Well, that is a good sign at least. And what part was it?” 

“ God bless my father and mother.” 

Mrs. Butler felt quickly for her handkerchief. It had fallen from 
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her lap, and she was glad of it. She depressed her head below the 
table in search of it, dismissed the children before she raised it, 
and then rose with a countenance suffused with smiles and tears. 

“ Poor babes,” said she, “what an odd compound of good and bad 
they are!” | 

The grandmother returned just at this time, and discovering some 
uneasiness at Mrs. Butler’s tears, the latter explained. As she con- 
cluded —“ The Lord bless the poor dear boy,” exclaimed the venerable 
matron, raising her apron to her eyes, “that shows he’s got a good 
heart. No danger of the child that can’t sleep till he prays for his 
father and mother.” 

A. B. LONGSTREET. 








FRIEDRICH GERST/ECKER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


[Translated from the Leipsic Gartenlaube by Mrs. Rupotrpuw Tevster.] 


Y Dear KerL,*—You ask me for some sort of an auto- 
M biography, but this is quite a delicate matter. Shall I bear 
witness against myself, and with mine own hand testify that I have 
been for a whole generation the veriest vagabond to be found, and 
that I would long since have made acquaintance with the inside of 
some prison, had my life been passed within a small compass instead 
of on the contrary having found vast fields for the exercise of my 
over-abundant spirits and energies? You will in all probability 
suggest that I have already betrayed myself in the sketches of my 
travels — but don’t be too sure of that. There are even now men 
who pretend to know with certainty that I never made these numerous 
voyages in reality, but simply wrote them from imagination. Herbert 
Konig even asserts that during my pretended absence abroad I was 
secretly living with a baker’s family in Magdeburg —third story, 
back. 

But what difference? The thing can neither be denied any longer, 
nor palliated — perhaps only somewhat excused. 

What drove me out into the world? To be honest, I must confess 
that he who furnished the first impetus thereto is an old acquaintance 
of us all, in fact no less a personage than Robinson Crusoe. When in 
my eighth year I vowed to myself like him to hunt for some unin- 
habited island, and although when grown I lost sight of this vow, yet 

















* E. Keil is editor and publisher of the Gartenl/aube in Leipsic, Saxony. 
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to me as to thousands of others the word America had a certain 
magic power, through which it is expected one can behold the strange 
treasures of the universe disclosed. 

In this connection I will never forget a certain Prussian counsellor, 
a Herr von P., with whose sons I was very intimate. This nobleman 
very naturally considered that any one who wanted to leave for 
America must be dissatisfied with the excellent state of German 
affairs, and as a consequence he cast abundant cold water on my 
plans. But when I nevertheless persisted in my course, he suddenly 
addressed me in French. Now this French language is to this very 
day the weak joint in my armor, although I have often since then 
been compelled to converse in that tongue. Such an unexpected 
onslaught in French perplexed me not a little. I stammered out an 
answer ; and the counsellor, with the greatest indignation, looking 
contempt itself, said:—“ And you want to go to America and can’t 
speak French!” 

Notwithstanding this deficiency, go I would; and there on the 
other side of the Atlantic, in the far-off West, I led, after kind coun- 
trymen of mine in the East had cheated me out of all I had brought 
with me, a most wild and adventurous life. I travelled first — on foot 
of course — through the entire United States from Canada to Texas, 
worked on the way whenever my funds gave out, and stopped at last 
in Arkansas, where I lived altogether from the chase, until I became 
to all intents and purposes a semi-barbarian. Ah! well do I remem- 
ber the time when one single cotton-shirt comprised the whole of my 
linen ; and whenever this article had to be washed I was forced to run 
about without it till it was dry. Only now and then did a nameless 
longing drive me back into civilised cities, but my stay there was 
never prolonged beyond a sufficient length of time enabling me to 
procure by hard manual labor a new outfit for my backwoods life. 

But this was only an aimless, vagabond existence ; for no man can 
possibly make money by hunting. Where there is an abundance of 
game it has very little value, and where it brings a good price it is 
too hard to get. Still for six years and a half I lived thus, till home- 
sickness got hold of me, and I concluded to return to my fatherland. 
What did I want there? Merely to see my mother, my brothers and 
sisters once more, and then return to my old haunts—what other 
business could I have had in Germany? I was no longer fitted for a 
conventional life, especially not for one of dependence, and that I 
either could or would ever become an author—such an idea never 
entered my head. 

As for writing, of course I had written while in America — written 
letters to my mother; and that she might be well informed of my 
doings, etc., I kept a kind of journal. After I had earned money 
enough in Louisiana for my trip home, I took passage in New Orleans 
on a German vessel, reached Bremen, and remained but one day in 
Brunswick, the home of my boyhood, to see some of my old friends. 
There I was frequently asked if I were the same Gerstacker who had 
published his travels in the oses, edited at that time by Robert 
Heller. I of course denied that in good faith, for I came just then 
out of the American wilds and knew naught either of the Roses or 
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any other new German papers ; but the people who had read those 
articles told me of scenes in my own life which surprised me not a 
little — for how in the world could they know anything about it? 

Not until I reached Leipsic, where I met my mother, was this 
enigma solved. She had given my journal to Robert Heller, who 
published the greater part of it in his Roses. Thus, properly speaking, 
it was Robert Heller who stamped me as an author ; he alone is to 
blame for it, for after this, while in Dresden, I was induced to group 
these single sketches together, and to write a real — my first book. 

This literary occupation pleased me very well, inasmuch as it 
enabled me to lead a perfectly independent life ; but I had no idea 
that I could ever myself compose anything worth publishing, except 
the simple tales of my own adventures. I was then twenty-eight 
years of age, translated frequently from English into German, and 
made at least enough to earn my daily bread. It is true, now and 
then, while translating such stories, the thought struck me that I 
could probably do something of the sort myself, for many a night when 
camping in the woods had I heard of similar events, and had also 
become acquainted with various similar and strange characters. But 
my first efforts in this direction met with very little success ; I had to 
run with my manuscript from one editor to another, and then always 
that abominable shrugging of shoulders ! 

My first story was published by Brockhaus in his Peany Magazine. 
Afterwards the Vienna Fournal accepted a longer narrative, “The 
Silver-mine in the Ozark Mountains,” and another, “The Panther- 
Hunt,” and handed me for the two a fee of—five guilders! But 
worse than all, Bauerle of the Zheatre Gazette refused in language 
unmistakable another story of mine, which he did not even take the 
trouble to read, though I had offered it to him for nothing —and yet 
my only aim at that time was to bring my name before the public. I 
had however afterwards the satisfaction to see that Mr. Bauerle took 
this very same story, which had been translated into English, then 
into French by the Jndépendance Belge, had it translated from the 
French into German again (of course without my name) and brought 
it out in his paper, doubtless paying for this now horribly mutilated 
story of mine a good fee. 

In 1845 I wrote my first novel, “The Regulators,” which was kindly 
received by the public, but for which I, having been snubbed by 
several publishers (the book is now stereotyped), got a very small com- 
pensation. In the year 1848 all literary enterprise was paralysed. 

In the meantime I had married, and was well aware that under such 
circumstances I could not hope to do more than make a bare support 
for my family—and to remain throughout life a translator? this 
thought was horrible to me. I now felt confident of my ability to 
produce something of my own, and resolved —it is true somewhat 
daringly, for I was without means and had a wife and child — to make 
use of this literary drought in Germany, and to make a trip around 
the world. I at once entered into negotiations with the publishing 
house of Cotta, promising to furnish correspondences for the Supple- 
ment of the Augsburg Gazette. These gentlemen agreed at last to pay 
me four hundred dollars in advance. The Ministry of the German 
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Empire allowed me besides (and people say that I am the only person 
who ever got anything from the German Empire) the sum of five 
hundred dollars, in order that I should visit the different German 
colonies in foreign parts ; and fitted out with nine hundred dollars I 
entered cheerfully upon a trip which lasted thirty-nine months. 

Before my departure I had finished a novel, “Parsonage and 
School,” for which I received from the house of George Wigand four 
hundred dollars (to be paid by instalments to my wife during my 
absence) ; the rest I left, as I have ever done, to my God and my 
good luck, and neither has ever deserted me. It is to be supposed 
that $900 were not sufficient for the whole campaign ; but whenever I 
was out of money, and that happened several times, I could invariably — 
my honest countenance assisted me doubtless not a little — raise from 
German merchants the desired sum on bills given by me on Cotta 
& Co., to whom I of course sent frequently sketches the proceeds of 
which helped to provide for my family at home. Not until I came to 
Australia did I again receive funds ; there I found $500 deposited 
for me by Schletter of Leipsic, and although I was obliged to raise 
some more money in Java, I could consider myself safe from this 
point home. 

In the year 1852 I returned to Germany, and found not only all my 
family in good health, but also the publishers (a very important class 
of men for a young author) much more complacent to me than they 
had ever been before. I had accumulated by this trip an exceedingly 
rich frame-work for my novels and stories, and for eight years I 
worked steadily, until in 1860, not scarcity of material — for I had even 
then enough to last all my life — but a desire to be once again on the 
wing, and to behold once more in freshness and beauty the slightly 
fading pictures of the new world, induced me to resume my rambles. 
I made a tour through South America in eighteen months, giving 
especial attention to colonies not before visited by me, or recently 
founded, principally to those of Ecuador, Peru, Chili, and Brazil. 

In 1861 I turned my steps homeward. I had been for a long time 
without news from my family, my wife had fallen sick and had died — 
a sad, sad return. Life in Germany was now intolerable. In the 
spring of 1862 I went with the Duke of Coburg to Egypt and 
Abyssinia, afterwards in 1867 and ’68 made my last tour to North 
America, Mexico, and Venezuela, and now am home again, hard at 
work, endeavoring to publish more in detail the recollections of my 
travels. 

What have I written? I would not like to fill your space with a 
list of my different works. And how have I written it? It has been 
brought against me by different parties, and often by people quite 
distinguished, that I was probably a practical man but certainly no 
scholar. Good Heavens, we have to put up in this world with even 
such fellows as I am —this is a source of great comfort tome. Never 
have I engaged in a purely scientific way in the studies of botany, 
mineralogy, or zodlogy, but always have I had my eyes on that part of 
God’s creation which is most thoroughly neglected by nearly all of 
our modern natural philosophers—on the human beings, on the 
different races and nations which at present inhabit the globe. I 
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have likewise travelled mostly in those countries towards which our 
German emigration has principally turned; and that it has not 
been wholly without some good results has been proven to me by 
many a warm and hearty shake of the hand far away in foreign 
countries, and oft in places where I could scarcely have hoped to 
meet a casual acquaintance, but where I nevertheless found warm 
and cordial friends. 

“ And won’t you soon again resume your travels?” is a question 
put to me by many who seem to regard me as a sort of ferpetuum 
mobile. Quien sabe! Iam as yet, it is true, in my “best years,” just 
about fifty-four, therefore time enough yet; and I have at present 
determined to wait awhile, and to work up first all the material which 
I have on hand. What will then take place? It is the most foolish 
thing a man can do in this world to make plans ahead for coming 
years, whilst he is really not even master of the next day. What is 
to be, will be. I have plenty of time to await quietly coming events, 
and my days pass pleasantly enough, for I live now within my 
reminiscences. 

To be sure, I am now too far advanced in years to wish to taste 
again my past life in all its various phases, but I certainly would not 
exchange it for any other in all the wide, wide world, for varied has 
it been and replete with changes. For years I lived either in large 
cities surrounded by every comfort, or in the wilderness feeding 
solely on game, or still worse on sassafras-leaves or on an old 
cockatoo ; I have been the guest of crowned heads, a fireman on a 
Mississippi steamer, also a day-laborer ; but under all circumstances I 
have been as free and independent as the bird in the air; and with 
heart and soul in my calling — which I chose not for myself but into 
which I instinctively grew with advancing years — with a multitude of 
recollections, and with sufficient ability to appreciate and enjoy them ; 
and more than that, with the consciousness of having done some 
good in the world, and having been of service to not a few. I feel 
now, here in my study, just as happy and contented as when abroad 
on a swift horse I chased through the Pampas, or as when stretched 
under a fruit-tree on the sea-shore I listened to the breakers thun- 
dering against the coral-reefs. 

There you have my biography, dear Keil. I am, as beforesaid, no 
scholar, but 

“On whom our God will blessings shower, 
Him sends He forth the world to rove; 


There shows to him His wondrous power 
In mount and vale, in stream and grove ;” 


and in this sense I can call myself really and truly an “ Author by 
the Grace of God,” and as such I sign myself 


Your true old friend, 


FRIEDRICH GERSTECKER. 














MRS. SPRIGGINS, THE NEUTRAL. 


 ¢ daily travel between my country home and the city, I encounter 
various specimens of the genus homo, and have learned to dis- 
tinguish the denizens of different localities with a good degree of 
accuracy. Certainly the natives of different latitudes are readily dis- 
tinguished by a patient observer of the habits of the animal ; and the 
contrasts presented are the more sharply defined and the more unmis- 
takable in proportion to the distance separating their birth-places. 
As I have opportunity I propose to give the readers of THE SOUTHERN 
MaGaZINE such slight “pencil sketches” of those different specimens 
as may convey entertainment or instruction, or both, and I begin by 
begging to introduce to their acquaintance an estimable lady who 
rejoices in the name of Mrs. Spriggins. 

It was in war-time, 1864, and in the depth of winter, that I saw her. 
The snow was a foot deep. She mounted the train at a way-station, 
and hobbled along the aisle of my car, carrying a brass-bound valise. 
She stood some five feet eleven on her crutches (for she was lame), 
broad and muscular, aged about 60, and was a formidable looking 
personage. As she clattered along the aisle, the men on either side 
glanced at her over their newspapers or drew their legs away from the 
threatening valise, and then fell back upon their greedy mess of lying 
“latest intelligence” from the scene of strife. But nobody made way 
for her ; nobody offered her a seat. There were seventy-one Yankee 
men in that car, and I honestly believe the woman would have stood 
on her crutches till the train reached the terminus, if the seventy- 
second man had been similarly unfortunate. 

When I had her comfortably seated, her valise packed away behind 
the stove, her crutches poked under the seat, she turned her sharp 
gray eyes upon me as I stood by her, and commenced conversation. 

“I’m werry much obleeged to you, I’m shore!” she began. “I 
s’pose you know me? My name is Spriggins, Missis Spriggins.” 

“No, madam,” I answered, “I cannot say that Ido. I am acom- 
parative stranger here ”— 

“ Ah, that ’counts for it. I’m purty well beknown hereabouts, and 
I thought you was so kind to me mebbe ’cause you know’d I had 
been kind to our boys.” While I was considering what sort of reply 
to make, she went on: “Any noos this mornin’? I guess not. Them 
papers is mostly lies anyhow. I come from the front last Toosday.” 

“From the front?” 

“Yes. I’ve been with our boys goin’ on three year. I nusses them 
when they gits sick or wounded. I’m horspittle nuss. So them 
devilish Rebs has got to answer for breaking my leg as well as break- 
ing up our Gov’ment.” 

“T never heard that they made war on women.” 

“Well, the cusses didn’t exackly shoot me, but I slipped down on 
the ice at the horspittle. But there wouldn’t have been no war if 
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there wasn’t Rebs, and if there hadn’t been no war they wouldn’t 
have had no use for nusses and horspittles. So / say they are to 
blame for my broken leg!” 

There was no reply to reasoning so cogent as this, so I remained 
silent. Mrs. Spriggins didn’t. 

“You see, I’ve been in it from the fust. Me and my darter went to 
Vaginny a-nussin, with a rigiment from hereabouts. My darter she 
got married. He warn’t much. He was a ’Piscopy man, a sorter 
chaplin. I’m a Methodist. Anyway he died, and my darter is a 
widdy. So am I.—Them cusses beats all! I had one last summer 
a-nussin. He was a pris’ner, and shot bad in the leg. But bless you, 
they never die! He got well, and his leg got well, and he’s fightin’ 
agin his country this very minnit, I guess, as bold as brass. That 
feller laid up in the horspittle a-gruntin’ with his leg, and eatin’ about 
a half-bushel of Injun bread a day, when he was well as I was. He 
sneaked out one night and got clear off. The horspittle warn’t garded 
much. He used to sing ‘Wish I was in Dixie,’ and goodness knows 
J wished he was too! When he did go he stole four bottles of Keneen 
and my scissors. There was a little fight about a week afterwards, 
and our boys got whaled severe. One of ’em that got hurted was 
brought to my horspittle, and he says, ‘Missis Spriggins, do you 
remember that Johnny Reb you nussed a month?’ ‘Yes,’ says I. 
‘Well,’ says he, ‘I seed him to-day. He was a-turnin’ our boys over 
that was killed, and a-cuttin’ open their pockets with a pair of scissors. 
When he come to me, he says, ‘ Hello, Yank, aint you dead?’ ‘Not 
much,’ says I. ‘Got any tobacco?’ says he. ‘A small chunk,’ says 
I. -‘Which pocket?’ says he. ‘Right,’ says I. So he jest kneeled 
down and cut my pocket open, as cool as a kowcumber, and took my 
tobacco. He had to run a minute afterwards, because the reserve 
was comin’ up, and he hollered back to me —‘ Say, Yank, tell Miss 
Spriggins her scissors is fust rate!’” 

I had to laugh at this story, and after a little hesitation Mrs. Sprig- 
gins joined me, qualifying her mirth with the observation that “it was 
the biggest piece of impudence she had ever heard tell on.” 

“They was raal good scissors,” she resumed with a sigh, “they was 
surgeons’ scissors. One of the doctors lent ’em to me out of his case.” 

It did not appear polite to press the question of ownership too far, 
though I was curious to know whether the Johnny Reb had robbed 
her or the surgeon; and if the latter, whether or not it was Uncle 
Samuel’s loss or merely private property. The four ounces of quinine 
were undoubtedly “Gov’ment” stores, which was a comfortable re- 
flection. 

“Did you say he took some medicine also?” I inquired. 

“Yes, he did—four bottles of K’neen! They was worth their 
weight in gold to them Rebs. We needed ’em too. A good lot of 
our boys was down with ager, which they cotched in the swamps. 
There was plenty of castor oil layin’ about which he might have stole, 
and nobody would a-minded. But he went in for K’neen!” 

By this time the train had reached the terminal station, and the 
seventy-one loyal citizens vacated the car with exemplary rapidity, 
crowding and crushing each other as if the car were a-fire or the 
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enemy of mankind in hot pursuit of them. Our car was the last on 
the train, and was outside of the depot. With some difficulty I assisted 
Mrs. Spriggins to alight, and struggling through the deep snow we 
at last got on the sheltered platform. I had her valise, and asked her 
some questions about her destination. 

“I’m goin’ on the horse-car,” she said ; “it ort to be at the other 
eend of the depot. If you wouldn’t mind hurryin’ up a leetle, mebbe 
you could catch it, and make the driver wait till I git there. Tell 
him it’s Missis Spriggins on crutches—he knows me, leastways he 
ort to.” 

I “hurried up” as requested, banging the valise against my legs 
with rude abrasion at every step. The horse-car was there, and 
vacant. By the time that I had tucked the “infernal machine” in 
the car, Mrs. Spriggins arrived, clambered in, and flopped into a 
seat. 

“T’m shore I’m very much obleeged to you,” she said, “you’ve been 
quite some kind to me. But I’ve always found gentlemen kind to me 
when they knowed that I was takin’ care of our boys in the hors- 
pittles.” 

My shins were smarting and my temper was a trifle ruffled. There 
was nobody else within ear-shot, and it was not likely that I should 
see Mrs. Spriggins again, and I longed to speak disloyally. It was 
not a popular amusement in that locality, and the opportunities for safe 
explosions were infrequent. 

“Madam!” I said, with severe dignity, “ that consideration did not 
affect me. I ama Southerner, and a rebel in every pulsation of my 
heart. I have waited upon you because you are a woman, and 
because not one of the Joyal citizens on the train paid you the 
slightest attention.” 

She caught my coat with a firm grip as I was moving away. 

“Look heer, Mister, I don’t b’leeve any of them Rebs can ever git 
to heaven at any price. But I nusses all sorts in the horspittle ; and 
when I’m nussin a sick or wounded soger, pollyticks don’t make no 
difference to me. Sometimes they are our boys, and sometimes Rebs, 
but in the horspittle I’m always xootral /” 


ALCIBIADES JONES. 


























The Contemporary Review. 
ON THE FORMATION OF COAL. 


HE lumps of coai in a coal-scuttle very often have a roughly 

cubical form. If one of them be picked out and examined 
with a little care, it will be found that its six sides are not exactly 
alike. Two opposite sides are comparatively smooth and shining, 
while the other four are much rougher, and are marked by lines 
which run parallel with the smooth sides. The coal readily splits 
along these lines, and the split surfaces thus formed are parallel with 
the smooth faces. In other words, there is a sort of rough and 
incomplete stratification in the lump of coal, as if it were a book, the 
leaves of which had stuck together very closely. 

Sometimes the faces along which the coal splits are not smooth, 
but exhibit a thin layer of dull, charred-looking substance, which is 
known as “ mineral charcoal.” 

Occasionally one of the faces of a lump of coal will present impres- 
sions, which are obviously those of the stem, or leaves, of a plant ; 
but though hard mineral masses of pyrites, and even fine mud, may 
occur here and there, neither sand nor pebbles are met with. 

When the coal burns, the chief ultimate products of its combustion 
are carbonic acid, water, and ammoniacal products, which escape up 
the chimney ; and a greater or less amount of residual earthy salts, 
which take the form of ash. These products are to a great extent 
such as would result from the burning of so much wood. 

These properties of coal may be made out without any very refined 
appliances, but the microscope reveals something more. Black and 
opaque as ordinary coal is, slices of it become transparent if they are 
cemented in Canada balsam, and rubbed down very thin, in the 
ordinary way of making thin sections of non-transparent bodies. But 
as the thin slices, made in this way, are very apt to crack and break 
into fragments, it is better to employ marine glue as the cementing 
material. By the use of this substance, slices of considerable size and 
of extreme thinness and transparency may be obtained.* 

Now let us suppose two such slices to be prepared from one lump 
of coal—one parallel with the bedding, the other perpendicular to 
it ; and let us call the one the horizontal, and the other the vertical, 
section. The horizontal section will present more or less rounded 
yellow patches and streaks, scattered irregularly through the dark 
brown, or blackish, ground substance; while the vertical section will 
exhibit more elongated bars and granules of the same _ yellow 
materials, disposed in lines which correspond, roughly, with the 
general direction of the bedding of the coal. 

This is the microscopic structure of an ordinary piece of coal. But 
if a great series of coals, from different localities and seams, or even 








* My assistant in the Museum of Practical Geology, Mr. Newton, invented this excellent 
method of obtaining thin slices of coal. 
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from different parts of the same seam, be examined, this structure 
will be found to vary in two directions. In the anthracitic, or stone- 
coals, which burn like coke, the yellow matter diminishes, and the 
ground substance becomes more predominant, and blacker, and more 
opaque, until it becomes impossible to grind a section thin enough to 
be translucent; while, on the other hand, in such as the “Better 
Bed” coal of the neighborhood of Bradford, which burns with much 
flame, the coal is of a far lighter color, and transparent sections are 
very easily obtained. In the browner parts of this coal, sharp eyes 
will readily detect multitudes of curious little coin-shaped bodies, of a 
yellowish-brown color, embedded in the dark brown ground substance. 
On the average, these little brown bodies may have a diameter of 
about one-twentieth of an inch. They lie with their flat surfaces 
nearly parallel with the two smooth faces of the block in which they 
are contained; and, on one side of each, there may be discerned a 
figure, consisting of three straight linear marks, which radiate from 
the centre of the disk, but do not quite reach its circumference. In 
the horizontal section these disks are often converted into more or 
less complete rings ; while, in the vertical sections, they appear like 
thick hoops, the sides of which have been pressed together. The 
disks are, therefore, flattened bags; and favorable sections show that 
the three-rayed marking is the expression of three clefts, which pene- 
trate one wall of the bag. 

The sides of the bags are sometimes closely approximated ; but, 
when the bags are less flattened, their cavities are usually filled with 
numerous, irregularly-rounded, hollow bodies, having the same kind 
of wall as the large ones, but not more than one-seven-hundredth of 
an inch in diameter. 

In favorable specimens, again, almost the whole ground substance 
appears to be made up of similar bodies —more or less carbonised or 
blackened — and, in these, there can be no doubt that, with the excep- 
tion of patches of mineral charcoal here and there, the whole mass of 
the coal is made up of an accumulation of the larger and of the 
smaller sacs. 

But, in one and the same slice, every transition can be observed 
from this structure to that which has been described as characteristic 
of ordinary coal. The latter appears to arise out of the former, by 
the breaking-up and increasing carbonisation of the larger and the 
smaller sacs. And, in the anthracitic coals, this process appears to 
have gone to such a length as to destroy the original structure alto- 
gether, and to replace it by a completely carbonised substance. 

Thus coal may be said, speaking broadly, to be composed of two 
constituents: firstly, mineral charcoal; and secondly, coal proper. 
The nature of the mineral charcoal has long since been determined. 
Its structure shows it to consist of the remains of the stems and 
leaves of plants, reduced to little more than their carbon. Again, 
some of the coal is made up of the crushed and flattened bark, or 
outer coat, of the stems of plants, the inner wood of which has com- 
pletely decayed away. But what I may term the “saccular matter” 
of the coal, which, either in its primary or in its degraded form, con- 
stitutes by far the greater part of all the bituminous coals I have 
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examined, is certainly not mineral charcoal; nor is its structure that 
of any stem or leaf. Hence, its real nature is, at first, by no means 
apparent, and has been the subject of much discussion. 

The first person who threw any light upon the problem, so far as I 
have been able to discover, was the well-known geologist, Professor 
Morris. It is now thirty-four years since he carefully described and 
figured the coin-shaped bodies, or larger sacs, as I have called them, 
in a note appended to the famous paper “On the Coalbrookdale 
Coal-Field,” published at that time, by the present President of the 
Geological Society, Mr. Prestwich. With much sagacity, Professor 
Morris divined the real nature of these bodies, and boldly affirmed 
them to be the spore-cases of a plant allied to the living club-mosses. 

But discovery sometimes makes a long halt; and it is only a few 
years since Mr. Carruthers determined the plant (or rather one of the 
plants) which produces these spore-cases, by finding the discoidal 
sacs still adherent to the leaves of the fossilised cone which produced 
them. He gave the name of Fiemingites gracilis to the plant of which 
the cones form a part. The branches and stem of this plant are not 
yet certainly known, but there is no sort of doubt that it was closely 
allied to the Zepidodendron, the remains of which abound in the coal 
formation. The ZLepidodendra were shrubs and trees, which put one 
more in mind of an Araucaria than of any other familiar plant ; 
and the ends of the fruiting branches were terminated by cones, or 
catkins, somewhat like the bodies so named in a fir, or a willow. 
These conical fruits, however, did not produce seeds ; but the leaves 
of which they were composed bore upon their surfaces sacs full of 
spores or sporangia, such as those one sees on the under surface of a 
bracken leaf. Now it is these sporangia of the Lepidodendroid plant 
Flemingites which were identified by Mr. Carruthers with the free 
sporangia described by Professor Morris, which are the same as the 
large sacs of which I have spoken. And, more than this, there is no 
doubt that the small sacs are the spores which were originally con- 
tained in the sporangia. 

The living club-mosses are, for the most part, insignificant and 
creeping herbs, which, superficially, very closely resemble true mosses, 
and none of them reach more than two or three feet in height. But, 
in their essential structure, they very closely resemble the earliest 
Lepidodendroid trees of the coal: their stems and leaves are similar ; 
so are their cones; and no less like are the sporangia and spores ; 
while even in their size, the spores of the Zepidodendron and those of 
the existing Lycopodium, or club-moss, very closely approach one 
another. 

Thus, the singular conclusion is forced upon us, that the greater 
and the smaller sacs of the Better Bed and other coals, in which the 
primitive structure is well preserved, are simply the sporangia and 
spores of certain plants, many of which were closely allied to the 
existing club-mosses. And if, as I believe it, it can be demonstrated 
that ordinary coal is nothing but “saccular” coal which has under- 
gone a certain amount of that alteration which, if continued, would 
convert it into anthracite ; then, the conclusion is obvious that the 
great mass of the coal we burn is the result of the accumulation of 
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the spores and spore-cases of plants, other parts of which have fur- 
nished the carbonised stems and the mineral charcoal, or have left 
their impressions on the surfaces of the layer. 

Of the multitudinous speculations which, at various times, have 
been entertained respecting the origin and mode of formation of 
coal, several appear to be negatived, and put out of court, by the 
structural facts the significance of which I have endeavored to 
explain. These facts, for example, do not permit us to suppose that 
coal is an accumulation of peaty matter, as some have held. 

Again, the late Professor Quekett was one of the first observers 
who gave a correct description of what I have termed the “saccular ” 
structure of coal; and, rightly perceiving that this structure was 
something ‘quite different from that of any known plant, he imagined 
that it proceeded from some extinct vegetable organism which was 
peculiarly abundant amongst the coal-forming plants. But this 
explanation is at once shown to be untenable when the smaller and 
the larger sacs are proved to be spores or sporangia. 

Some, once more, have imagined that coal was of a submarine 
origin ; and though the notion is amply and easily refuted by other 
considerations, it may be worth while to remark, that it is impossible 
to comprehend how a mass of light and resinous spores should have 
reached the bottom of the sea, or should have stopped in that posi- 
tion if they had got there. 

At the same time, it is proper to remark that I do not presume to 
suggest that all coal must needs have had the same structure, or that 
there may not be coals in which the proportions of wood and spores, 
or spore-cases, are very different from those which I have examined. 
All I repeat is, that none of the coals which have come under my 
notice have enabled me to observe such a difference. But, according 
to Principal Dawson, who has so sedulously examined the fossil 
remains of plants in North America, it is otherwise with the vast 
accumulations of coal in that country. 

“The true coal,” says Dr. Dawson, “consists principally of the flattened bark of 
Sigillarioid and other trees, intermixed with leaves of Ferns and Cordaites, and 
other herbaceous d@ébris, and with fragments of decayed wood, constituting ‘mineral 


charcoal,’ all these materials having manifestly alike grown and accumulated where 
we find them.”* 


When I had the pleasure of seeing Principal Dawson in London last 
summer, I showed him my sections of coal, and begged him to 
re-examine some of the American coals on his return to Canada, 
with an eye to the presence of spores and sporangia, such as I was 
able to show him in our English and Scotch coals. He has been 
good enough to do so ; and in a letter dated September 26th, 1870, 
he informs me that — 

“Indications of spore-cases are rare, except in certain coarse shaly coals and 
portions of coals, and in the roofs of the seams. The most marked case I have yet 
met with is the shaly coal referred to as containing Sforangites in my paper on the 
conditions of accumulation of coal (fournal of the Geological Society, vol. xxii. pp. 


115, 139, and 165). The purer coals certainly consist principally of cubical tissues 
with some true woody matter, and the spore-cases, etc., are chiefly in the coarse and 





* “ Acadian Geology,’ 2nd edition, p. 138. 
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shaly layers. This is my old doctrine in my two papers in the Yournal of the 
Geological Society, and I see nothing to modify it. Your observations, however, 
make it probable that the frequent c/ear sfots in the cannels are spore-cases.” 


Dr. Dawson’s results are the more remarkable, as the numerous 
specimens of British coal, from very various localities, which I have 
examined, tell one tale as to the prodominance of the spore and 
sporangium element in their composition ; and as it is exactly in the 
finest and pusest coals, such as the Better-Bed coal of Lowmoor, that 
the spores and sporangia obvious!y constitute almost the entire mass 
of the deposit. 

Coal, such as that which has been described, is always found in 
sheets, or “seams,” varying from a fraction of an inch to many feet 
in thickness, enclosed in the substance of the earth at very various 
depths, between beds of rock of different kinds. As a rule, every 
seam of coal rests upon a thicker, or thinner, bed of clay, which is 
known as “under-clay.” These alternations of beds of coal, clay, and 
rock may be repeated many times, and are known as the “coal 
measures ;” and in some regions, as in South Wales and in Nova 
Scotia, the coal-measures attain a thickness of twelve or fourteen 
thousand feet, and enclose eighty or a hundred seams of coal, each 
with its under-clay, and separated from those above and below by beds 
of sandstone and shale. 

The position of the beds which constitute the coal-measures is in- 
finitely diverse. Sometimes they are tilted up vertically, sometimes 
they are horizontal, sometimes curved into great basins ; sometimes 
they come to the surface, sometimes they are covered up by thousands 
of feet of rock. But, whatever their present position, there is abundant 
and conclusive evidence that every under-clay was once a surface 
soil. Not only do carbonised root fibres frequently abound in these 
under-clays ; but the stools of trees, the trunks of which are broken 
off and confounded with the bed of coal, have been repeatedly 
found passing into radiating roots, still embedded in the under-clay. 
On many parts of the coast of England, what are commonly known 
as “submarine forests” are to be seen at low water. They consist, 
for the most part, of short stools of oak, beech, and fir trees, still fixed 
by their long roots in the bed of blue clay in which they originally 
grew. If one of these submarine forest beds should be gradually de- 
pressed and covered up by new deposits, it would present just the 
same characters as an under-clay of the coal, if the Sigi//aria and 
Lepidodendron of the ancient world were substituted for the oak, or the 
beech, of our own times. 

In a tropical forest, at the present day, the trunks of fallen trees, 
and the stools of such trees as may have been broken by the violence 
of storms, remain entire for but a short time. Contrary to what might 
be expected, the dense wood of the tree decays, and suffers from the 
ravages of insects more swiftly than the bark. And the traveller, 
setting his foot on a prostrate trunk, finds that it is a mere shell, which 
breaks under his weight, and lands his foot amidst the insects, or the 
reptiles, which have sought food or refuge within. 

The trees of the coal forests present parallel conditions. When the 
fallen trunks which have entered into the composition of the bed of 
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coal are identifiable, they are mere double shells of bark, flattened 
together in consequence of the destruction of the woody core ; and Sir 
Charles Lyell and Principal Dawson discovered, in the hollow stools 
of coal trees of Nova Scotia, the remains of snails, millipedes, and 
salamander-like creatures, embedded in a deposit of a different charac- 
ter from that which surrounded the exterior of the trees. Thus, in 
endeavoring to comprehend the formation of a seam of coal, we must 
try to picture to ourselves a thick forest, formed for the most part of 
trees like gigantic club-mosses, mares’-tails, and tree ferns, with, here 
and there, some that had more resemblance to our existing yews and 
fir-trees. We must suppose that, as the seasons rolled by, the plants 
grew and developed their spores and seeds ; that they shed these in 
enormous quantities, which accumulated on the ground beneath ; and 
that, every now and then, they added a dead frond or leaf; or, at 
longer intervals, a rotten branch, or a dead trunk, to the mass. 

A certain proportion of the spores and seeds no doubt fulfilled their 
obvious function, and, carried by the wind to unoccupied regions, 
extended the limits of the forest ; many might be washed away by rain 
into streams, and be lost ; but a large portion must have remained, to 
accumulate like beech-mast, or acorns, beneath the trees of a modern 
forest. 

But, in this case, it may be asked, why does not our English coal 
consist of stems and leaves to a much greater extent than it does? 
What is the reason of the predominance of the spores and spore-cases 
in it? 

A ready answer to this question is afforded by the study of a living 
full-grown club-moss. Shake it upon a piece of paper, and it emits a 
cloud of fine dust, which falls over the paper, and is the well-known 
Lycopodium powder. Now this powder used to be, and I believe still 
is, employed for two objects, which seem at first sight to have no par- 
ticular connection with one another. It is, or was, employed in 
making lightning, and in making pills. The coats of the spores con- 
tain so much resinous matter that a pinch of Lycopodium powder, 
thrown through the flame of a candle, burns with an instantaneous 
flash, which has long done duty for lightning on the stage. And the 
same character makes it a capital coating for pills ; for the resinous 
powder prevents the drug from being wetted by the saliva, and thus 
bars the nauseous flavor from the sensitive papillz of the tongue. 

But this resinous matter, which lies in the walls of the spores and 
sporangia, is a substance not easily altered by air and water, and 
hence tends to preserve these bodies, just as the bituminised cere- 
cloth preserves an Egyptian mummy; while, on the other hand, the 
merely woody stem and leaves tend to rot, as fast as the wood of the 
mummy’s coffin has rotted. Thus the mixed heap of spores, leaves, 
and stems in the coal-forest would be persistently searched by the 
long-continued action of air and rain; the leaves and stems would 
gradually be reduced to little but their carbon, or, in other words, to 
the condition of mineral charcoal in which we find them; while the 
spores and sporangia remained as a comparatively unaltered and com- 
pact residuum. 

There is, indeed, tolerably clear evidence that the coal must, under 
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some circumstances, have been converted into a substance hard 
enough to be rolled into pebbles, while it yet lay at the surface of the 
earth ; for in some seams of coal, the courses of rivulets, which must 
have been living water, while the stratum in which their remains are 
found was still at the surface, have been observed to contain rolled 
pebbles of the very coal through which the stream has cut its way. 

The structural facts are such as to leave no alternative but to adopt 
the view of the origin of such coal as I have described, which has just 
been stated ; but, happily, the process is not without analogy at the 
present day. I possess a specimen of what is called “white-coal ” 
from Australia. It is an inflammable material, burning with a bright 
flame, and having much the consistence and appearance of oat-cake, 
which, I am informed, covers a considerable area. It consists, almost 
entirely, of a compacted mass of spores and spore-cases. But the fine 
particles of blown sand which are scattered through it, show that it 
must have accumulated, subaérially, upon the surface of a soil covered 
by a forest of cryptogamous plants. 

As regards this important point of the subaérial region of coal, I 
am glad to find myself in entire accordance with Principal Dawson, 
who bases his conclusions upon other, but no less forcible, considera- 
tions. Ina passage, which is the continuation of that already cited, 
he writes :— 


**(3) The microscopical structure and chemical composition of the beds of cannel 
coal and earthy bitumen, and of the more highly bituminous and carbonaceous 
shale, show them to have been of the nature of the fine vegetable mud which accu- 
mulates in the ponds and shallow lakes of modern swamps. When such fine vege- 
table sediment is mixed, as is often the case, with clay, it becomes similar to the bitu- 
minous limestone and calcareo-bituminous shales of the coal measures. (4) A few 
of the under-clays, which support beds of coal, are of the nature of the vegetable 
mud above referred to; but the greater part are argillo-arenaceous in composition, 
with little vegetable matter, and bleached by the drainage from them of water con- 
taining the products of vegetable decay. They are, in short, loamy or clay soils, and 
must have been sufficiently above water to admit of drainage. The absence of sul- 
phurets and the occurrence of carbonate of iron in connection with them, prove that, 
when they existed as soils, rain-water, and not sea-water, percolated them. (5) The 
coal and the fossil forests present many evidences of subaérial conditions. Most of 
the erect and prostrate trees had become hollow shells of bark before they were 
finally embedded, and their wood had broken into cubical pieces of mineral char- 
coal. Land-snails and galley-worms (Xy/odius) crept into them, and they became 
dens, or traps, for reptiles. Large quantities of mineral charcoal occur on the sur- 
face of all the large beds of coal. None of these appearances could have been pro- 
duced by subaqueous action. (6) Though the roots of the Sigi//aria bear more 
resemblance to the rhizomes of certain aquatic plants; yet, structurally, they are 
absolutely identical with the roots of Cycads, which the stems also resemble. 
Further, the Sigi//arie grew on the same soils which supported Conifers, Lepidoden- 
dra, Cordaites, and Ferns— plants which could not have grown in water. Again, 
with the exception perhaps of some Pinnularie and Asterophyllites, there is a re- 
markable absence from the coal measures of any form of properly aquatic vegeta- 
tion. (7) The occurrence of marine, or brackish-water animals, in the roofs of coal 
beds, or even in the coal itself, affords no evidence of subaqueous accumulation, 
since the same thing occurs in the case of modern submarine forests. For these and 
other reasons, some of which are more fully stated in the papers already referred to, 
while I admit that the areas of coal accumulation were frequently submerged, I 
must maintain that the true coal is a subaérial accumulation by vegetable growth on 
soils, wet and swampy it is true, but not submerged.” 


I am almost disposed to doubt whether it is necessary to make the 
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concession of “wet and swampy ;” otherwise, there is nothing that I 
know-of to be said against this excellent conspectus of the reasons for 
believing in the subaérial origin of coal. 

But the coal accumulated upon the area covered by one of the great 
forests of the carboniferous epoch would, in course of time, have been 
wasted away by the small, but constant, wear and tear of rain and 
streams, had the land which supported it remained at the same level, 
or been gradually raised to a greater elevation. And, no doubt, as 
much coal as now exists has been destroyed, after its formation, in 
this way. What are now known as coal districts owe their importance 
to the fact that they were areas of slow depression, during a greater 
or less portion of the carboniferous epoch ; and that, in virtue of this 
circumstance, mother earth was enabled to cover up her vegetable 
treasures, and preserve them from destruction. 

Wherever a coal-field now exists, there must formerly have been free 
access for a great river, or for a shallow sea, bearing sediment in the 
shape of sand and mud. When the coal-forest area became slowly 
depressed, the waters must have spread over it, and have deposited 
their burden upon the surface of the bed of coal, in the form of layers, 
which are now converted into shale, or sandstone. Then followed a 
period of rest, in which the superincumbent shallow waters became 
completely filled up, and finally replaced, by fine mud, which settled 
down into a new under-clay, and furnished the soil for a fresh forest 
growth. This flourished, and heaped up its spores and wood into 
coal, until the stage of slow depression recommenced. And, in some 
localities, as I have mentioned, the process was repeated until the 
first of the alternating beds had sunk to near three miles below its 
original level at the surface of the earth. 

In reflecting on the statement, thus briefly made, of the main facts 
connected with the origin of the coal formed during the carboniferous 
epoch, two or three considerations suggest themselves. 

In the first place, the great phantom of geological time rises before 
the student of this, as of all other, fragments of the history of our 
earth—springing irrepressibly out of the facts, like the Djin from the 
jar which the fisherman so incautiously opened ; and like the Djin 
again, being vaporous, shifting, and indefinable, but unmistakably 
gigantic. However modest the bases of one’s calculation may be, the 
minimum of time assignable to the coal period remains something 
stupendous. 

Principal Dawson is the last person likely to be guilty of exaggera- 
tion in this matter, and it will be well to consider what he has to say 
about it :— 


“The rate of accumulation of coal was very slow. The climate of the period, in 
the northern temperate zone, was of such a character that the true conifers show 
rings of growth, not larger, nor much less distinct than those of many of their 
modern congeners. The Sigil//arie and Calamites were not, as often supposed, com- 
posed wholly, or even principally, of lax and soft tissues, or necessarily short-lived. 
The former had, it is true, a very thick inner bark; but their dense woody axis, 
their thick and nearly imperishable outer bark, and their scanty and rigid foliage, 
would indicate no very rapid growth or decay. In the case of the Sigi//arie, the 
variations in the leaf-scars in different parts of the trunk, the intercalation of new 
ridges at the surface representing that of new woody wedges in the axis, the trans- 
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verse marks left by the stages of upward growth, all indicate that several years must 
have been required for the growth of stems of moderate size. The enormous roots 
of these trees, and the condition of the coal-swamps, must have exempted them from 
the danger of being overthrown by violence. They probably fell in successive 
generations from natural decay; and making every allowance for other materials, 
we may safely assert that every foot of thickness of pure bituminous coal implies 
the quiet growth and fall of at least fifty generations of Sigi//ariz, and therefore an 
undisturbed condition of forest growth enduring through many centuries. Further, 
there is evidence that an immense amount of loose parenchymatous tissue, and even 
of wood, perished by decay, and we do not know to what extent even the most 
durable tissues may have disappeared in this way; so that, in many coal-seams, we 
may have only a very small part of the vegetable matter produced.” 


Undoubtedly the force of these reflections is not diminished when 
the bituminous coal, as in Britain, consists of accumulated spores and 
spore-cases, rather than of stems. But, suppose we adopt Principal 
Dawson’s assumption, that one foot of coal represents fifty genera- 
tions of coal plants ; and, further, make the moderate supposition that 
each generation of coal plants took ten years to come to maturity — 
then, each foot-thickness of coal represents five hundred years. The 
superimposed beds of coal in one coal-field may amount to a thick- 
ness of fifty or sixty feet, and therefore the coal alone, in that field, 
represents 500 ¥ 50 = 25,000 years. But the actual coal is but an 
insignificant portion of the total deposit, which, as has been seen, 
may amount to between two and three miles of vertical thickness. 
Suppose it be 12,000 feet—which is two hundred and forty times 
the thickness of the actual coal —is there any reason why we should 
believe it may not have taken two hundred and forty times as long 
to form? I know of none. But, in this case, the time which the 


-coal-field represents would be 25,000 ¥ 240 = 6,000,000 years. As 


affording a definite chronology, of course such calculations as these 
are of no value; but they have much use in fixing one’s attention 
upon a possible minimum. A man may be puzzled if he is asked 
how long Rome took a-building ; but he is proverbially safe if he 
affirms it not to have been built in a day ;—and our geological calcu- 
lations are all, at present, pretty much on that footing. 

A second consideration which the study of the coal brings promi- 
nently before the mind of any one who is familiar with palzontology 
is, that the coal Flora, viewed in relation to the enormous period of 
time which it lasted, and to the still vaster period which has elapsed 
since it flourished, underwent little change while it endured, and, in 
its peculiar characters, differs strangely little from that which at 
present exists. 

The same species of plants are to be met with throughout the 
whole thickness of a coal-field, and the youngest are not sensibly 
different from the oldest. But more than this. Notwithstanding 
that the carboniferous period is separated from us by more than the 
whole time represented by the secondary and tertiary formations, 
the great types of vegetation were as distinct then as now. - The 
structure of the modern club-moss furnishes a complete explanation 
of the fossil remains of the Zepidodendra, and the fronds of some of 
the ancient ferns are hard to distinguish from existing ones. At the 
same time, it must be remembered, that there is nowhere in the world, 
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at present, any forest which bears more than a rough analogy with a 
coal-forest. The types may remain, but the details of their form, 
their relative proportions, their associates, are all altered. And the 
tree-fern forest of Tasmania, or New Zealand, gives one only a faint 
and remote image of the vegetation of the ancient world. 

Once more, an invariably-recurring lesson of geological history, at 
whatever point its study is taken up: the lesson of the almost infi- 
nite slowness of the modification of living forms. The lines of the 
pedigrees of living things break off almost before they begin to 
converge. 

Finally, yet another curious consideration. Let us suppose that 
one of the stupid, salamander-like Labyrinthodonts, which pottered, 
with much belly and little leg, like Falstaff in his old age, among 
the coal-forests, could have had thinking power enough in his small 
brain to reflect upon the showers of spores which kept on falling 
through years and centuries, while perhaps not one in ten million 
fulfilled its apparent purpose, and reproduced the organism which 
gave it birth, surely he might have been excused for moralising upon 
the thoughtless and wanton extravagance which Nature displayed in 
her operations. 

But we have the advantage over our shovel-headed predecessor — 
or possibly ancestor — and can perceive that a certain vein of thrift 
runs through this apparent prodigality. Nature is never in a hurry, 
and seems to have had always before her eyes the adage, “Keep a 
thing long enough, and you will find a use for it.” She has kept her 
beds of coal many millions of years without being able to find much 
use for them; she has sent them down beneath the sea, and the sea- 
beasts could make nothing of them; she has raised them up into dry 
land, and laid the black veins bare, and still, for ages and ages, there 
was no living thing on the face of the earth that could see any sort 
of value in them; and it was only the other day, so to speak, that 
she turned a new creature out of her workshop, who by degrees 
acquired sufficient wits to make a fire, and then to discover that the 
black rock would burn. 

I suppose that nineteen hundred years ago, when Julius Coins 
was good enough to deal with Britain as we have dealt with New 
Zealand, the primeval Briton, blue with cold and woad, may have 
known that the strange black stone, of which he found lumps here and 
there in his wanderings, would burn, and so help to warm his body 
and cook his food. Saxon, Dane, and Norman, swarmed into the land. 
The English people grew into a powerful nation, and Nature still 
waited for a full return for the capital she had invested in the ancient 
club-mosses. The eighteenth century arrived, and with it James 
Watt. The brain of that man was the spore out of which was de- 
veloped the steam-engine, and all the prodigious trees and branches 
of modern industry which have grown out of this. But coal is as much 
an essential condition of this growth and development as carbonic acid 
is for that of a club-moss. Wanting coal, we could not have smelted 
the iron needed to make our engines, nor have worked our engines 
when we had got them. But take away the engines, and the great 
towns of Yorkshire and Lancashire vanish like a dream. Manu- 
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factures give place to agriculture and pasture, and not ten men can 
live where now ten thousand are amply supported. 

Thus, all this abundant wealth of money and of vivid life is Nature’s 
interest upon her investment in club-mosses, and the like, so long ago. 
But what becomes of the coal which is burnt in yielding this interest? 
Heat comes out of it, light comes out of it, and if we could gather 
together all that goes up the chimney, and all that remains in the 
grate of a thoroughly-burnt coal-fire, we should find ourselves in 
possession of a quantity of carbonic acid, water, ammonia, and 
mineral matters, exactly equal in weight to the coal. But these are 
the very matters with which Nature supplied the club-mosses which 
made the coal. She is paid back principal and interest at the same 
time ; and she straightway invests the carbonic acid, the water, and 
the ammonia in new forms of life, feeding with them the plants that 
now live. Thrifty Nature! Surely no prodigal, but most notable of 
housekeepers ! 

THomas H. Huxtey. 


A DAY IN QUEBEC. 


E had arranged to start in the early morning out to Spencer 
Wood and Governor’s Place. Down the bay the day before 
we had been tossed and tumbled and almost swamped in a gale of wind 
and rain, and the murky skies were yet dripping a misty, foggy atmo- 
sphere. Down to the market square we drove for a cup of cocoa, and 
then went leisurely down Fabrique Street to the Rue St. Jean and out 
the St. John’s gate, along the narrow, high-walled roads, and then 
dashed away through St: Roche, towards open country — the lumber- 
ing caléche rattling us about like a single pill in a box. 

** Sillery mousseux,” the driver whispered, and knowing the place, 
we turned in toward the St. Charles river and a chop-house — or 
“Café Restaurant,” as the small lettered door-plate read —near by. 
The tide was going out, yet even as high up as the General Hospital 
there remained a few yachts and lighter-vessels, their white sails hang- 
ing drearily and listlessly in the heavy air. 

Through the mist and fog a great crowd could be seen on the beach, 
and we went to it, our interest deepening as we neared and the sober 
faces turned so inquiringly toward us. There were not many there — 
a few sailors and people from the neighboring houses. With eyes 
upon the ground and arms folded, they stood waiting. On an old 
spar near by sat a woman wringing her hands and crying, “ The poor 
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boy, the poor boy:;” and close to her stood another, mute with grief, 
her tearless eyes fixed upon an outstretched form. It was all plain 
now —a child had been drowned. 

The men stepped back as we came forward, respectfully lifting their 
caps — more to the dead boy than to us ——and making way for us to 
get near the body of the poor boy. It had but just been discovered 
and brought ashore. The embroidered piqua trousers and jacket were 
yet dripping, and the hair, chesnut and curly, was glued with blood to 
the forehead. “He belonged to the parish over the river,” remarked 
one of the men —“to Charlesbourg.” “And was a lad, sir, as we all 
liked,” added another, and he handed us a book soaked and almost in 
pieces. From one and another we at length got the whole story. He 
lived in the little village across the river, and almost daily wandered 
along the shore, reading and making friends with the boatmen and 
river-men. The day before he had gone to sleep while sitting on a 
favorite seat reading, and falling on a rock, was so stunned that the 
tide — the tide which the little fellow had so delighted in watching — 
enveloped him in its treacherous arms and carried him away, only to 
return him in the morning a bit of lifeless clay. 

Poor boy! We all looked on with moistened eyes; all save the 
wretched mother, who still stood fixed with unspeakable grief. Silently 
we waited. I opened the water-soaked book, and through the mist saw 
what it was—a work of Dickens. Almost at the beginning a leaf was 
turned down, as if there the little fellow had read his last lines. It was 
an account of the “ Wreck of the Royal Charter, Australian Passenger 
Ship,” and just under the turned part of the leaf I read the letter of a 
sister inquiring for a lost brother :—‘ My dear brother had bright 
gray eyes and a pleasant smile.” O poor sister! well for you to be 
far from that scene and keep that as your last remembrance of him. 
O stricken mother! well for you had you preceded your idolised son. 

The great, rough ship-workmen, with tears coursing down their 
bronzed cheeks, came and placed him ever so gently on a stretcher — 
a stretcher covered with a fine Bedouin shawl — and started away with 


him. Silently the crowd followed. The woman accompanying the . 


mother came, and between her sobs asked us to go with them. “You 
are very kind,” said she, “and perhaps you will go with her ; she will 
need some one.” Poor woman, grief-stricken mother, it will take one 
greater than a stranger, or the priest, or any one merely mortal, to 
reconcile you this day to so afflictive a visitation ! 

So we passed over to the village and the desolate home —a com- 
fortable, better-class cottage. In the afternoon, in solemn procession 
we went to the little parish church. At the door the coffin was met 
by the rector, who commenced to read the beautiful and solemn 
burial service: 

“T am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he that 
believeth in Me, though he was dead, yet shall he live ; and whoso- 
ever believeth in Me shall never die. 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth ; and though after my death worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God, whom I shall see for 
nyself, and mine eyes behold, and not another.” 
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The church was full of sympathising hearts. They bowed their 
heads and wept. The choir in tremulous voices commenced the 
anthem : 

“Lord, let me know my end, and the number of my days; that I 
may be certified how long I have to live. 

“Behold, Thou hast my days as it were a span long, and my age is 
even as nothing in respect of Thee ; and verily every man living is 
altogether vanity.” 

We knew none of these people. A few hours before they were 
nothing more to us than were the stone pillars of Durham Terrace. 
Yet now we found our handkerchief getting damp with the moisture 
of tears. Around us people were sobbing ; near by sat a little girl 
weeping bitterly. In every note from the singers there was emotion. 
It was getting oppressive, so taking our hat we stole away from the 
sad scene—sadder than any we had ever before seen. It was a 
heavy heart we carried back over the river that evening ; yet a heart 
somehow awakening to new thoughts. The simple scenes of the 
day had lifted a corner of the dark mantle of skepticism and illiberality 
overhanging it, and wrote with doubting and diffident hand, “ Charity.” 
New thoughts, bringing light, accompanied us around by St. Peter’s 
street in Lower Town, up the steep mountain-side and by the ancient 
little church of Notre Dame des Victoires, from which the vesper 
chimes were sounding. 

The clouds of the morning had spent themselves in a heavy shower, 
and there was a mournful sweetness in the sound of the water-pipes 
as they carried away the little streams from the yet dripping house- 
tops —as if singing a soft cradle lullaby or chaunting a solemn little 
dirge. We went up through Prescott Gate and stopped by the Cupid’s 
fountain in the Place d’Arms. The dirge no longer rang in our ears, 
the lullaby was hushed ; but the little gods, flinging high their arms, 
scattered the tall streams around the broad basin —a song of joy, of 
love, of triumph. 

OLIN SCHERER. 
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HISTRY UV THE WAW. 


By Mozis AppuMs. 


CHAPTER II. 


Waw in Finrul and Waw in FPertickler. Ainshunt as Cumpyard 
with Moddun Wawfar. Elemunt uv Distunts. Coz uv all Waw. 
Cozzes uv our Waw. 


AW in jinrul meens fitin. Frigzarmpul, I bungs you in 
the nose and you mash my mouth, and we both swets and 
cusses and keeps on doin our levil best ontwill one gins out and 
hollers “nuff.” That’s victry and peece ; and ef the fite hev bin a 
far fite, no oversizin and no goudjin, then we shakes hans and luvs one 
nuther better’n befo’. But ef you ar bigger’n me, to begin with, and 
then gits outsiders to jine you and my oan suvvants to jine you, and 
so beats me (which you wood’n hev beat me ef they had’n jined you), 
then that may be victry but not peece —at least, not the rite kine 
uv peece. Becoz why? Becoz you'll never convintz me it was a far 
fite and that I was rong, and you'll nuvver fergiv me, nuvver. To be 
sho’, you’ve beat me; but ef I don’t luv and admier you for a doin uv 
it, then you calls me a “ onrepentant rebbul,” and hates me foruvver 
mo. Which it is human nacher. 

The crowd injoys a fite, and hollers hooraw for the one that whips, 
no matter who he is or how he dun it. But ef there is a mean dog in 
the crowd which eggz on the fite, a hoapin both sides will git kilt and 
a holl’rin “far play” all the tiem, you kin safely bet that dog cum 
frum Inglun ; and he aint no Bull-dog neither, but a Ker. And ef 
thar is a good feller in the crowd which thinks thar aint no far play 
and that the fite is all rong anyway, he is a Kopperhed, and a durn 
site wuss’n the onpennytunt rebbul. 

Alltho a fiss-fite ar a emblum of waw in the abstrac, taint igzackle 
the saim thing, fer the rezin that it don’t larst so long, and you don’t 
rekwire no Quartomarsters and Kuntracters (which they ought to be 
call’d Ixpanders) to bring you in det arfter the fite ar over. As fer 
waw in Pertickler, thar is vayus kines uv waws ; frinstants, when a 
parsal uv pizants or Inglish attax a gang uv inch-worrums or Frentch- 
muns, that ar a Waw uv Rases. Then thar is a Waw uv Seckshuns, 
sich as our late waw. Agin, thar is a Waw uv Plunder, which the 
Wraddykills inoggerate and karry on with grate curridge. Finally, 
thar’s Sivvil Waw—the meenin uv which will be printed in big 
letters, blud-red, in the course of Wraddykill ivvents, and Olliver 
Krumble’s pewny tempess in a tee-pott won’t be nowhar. But who 
is a goingter be our Olliver Krumble? Eye! thar’s the wrubbe. 
He'll tern up, rite side up, I reckin, when the tiem cumes. Arfter the 
jackawls kills the cow, then comes the Liun with his tail in ar and his 
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mighty vois, which says, “Git out, you nasty stinkin littel retches ” ; 
and the whole Kongris uv ’em dispusses and is seen no mo. I got 
my eye on the verry man to be our Olliver, but I calls no naims. 

The fiss was the primmytiv weepun, and a man’s natchrul amyuni- 
shin war always reddy; he didn’t hav to lern howto “lode in 9 
tiems ” ; his Manual war in his hand, and his Hardy’s Tactics war at - 
the eend uv his nuckils. He didn’t stand in need uv 44kashuns, but 
his brave brest war a pummanent wuk on which he could rely ; and 
the man that dug dirt in them days was the man that war travlin 
homewuds in a hurry, with his hed smasht and his appytite for fitin 
squincht. 

That was a rude and barbrus age when they set a vally on kurridge 
—a kind uv truk that erges mer to git clost to one anuther and hang 
on like a cock-eye Majer-Jinrul to a silvur spune. It was a kowud 
and a merdrer that fust used a klub. Kain was the fust inventer, and, 
in that sence, the fust Yanky ; and the klub was the fust dawn uv 
sivlezashun — for the objick uv mankine, evver sinse Abil was kilt, 
has bin to git furder and furderer off from each uther when they fites ; 
and the mo sivvylized they gits, the mo they hates to come squar up 
to the mark: So it seams ole-fashin fiss-fitin is the test uv kurridge ; 
and sivvylizashun, uv which we boast so much, is but the progriss uv 
kowudiss. 

Thus the ellymunt uv distunts consecutes the diffrunce betwix 
ainshunt and moddun wawfar. And it ar a kuyus fack that the 
furder fiters git frum one nuther the mo ankshus they is to perteck 
themself. Men that boxes don’t war no brestplates ; but no suner 
was slings, bow and arrers, and speers inventid, than shields was 
brought into use. Arfter that come cattypelters, which throde ded 
cats at the inemy, and ball-heisters, which flung rock balls at ’em, and 
tormentums which tormented ’em; and then they hid in fotes and 
wall towns, and that nesessytated battrin rammers; and arfter gun- 
pouder was inventid, seege guns. The Romun sode wasnt no longer’n 
a bowee-nife, and the way to make it longer was to taik a step forrard ; 
but Wolter Skot says Fitts Jeemses blaid was both sode and sheeld — 
a cumfuttable wepin it must hav bin— wisht I had one uv ’em; and 
the sodes uv calvary in our day is long as a Romun sode and 2 steps 
addid — for the Romuns was duk-leggd and couldn’t take long steps ; 
but nBboddy, Fedrul or Cunfedrit calvary, evver got clost enuf to use 
’em, ’ceppin it was Von Bok, which had him a feerful implerment that 
sliced heds harf a mile off with puffik eese. 

Agin, when our waw cummenst at 1 Menasses, both sides stud 
up and fit in the opin feel; but in the larst campain, when Grant 
attactid Lee, nary a battil was begun till both sides had intrencht 
hevvily ; and finely the whole kit and bilin uv ’em went into the groun 
at Petersbug, like them menny moals or mussrats. Thar warn’t no 
Jacksun thar to wreply to Bee, “Ser, we'll give ’em the baynit,” for 
4 yeer uv waw had teecht ’em sivvylizashun — which is bildin, fust to 
perteck frum the ellymunts, and then from deth in a globbuler fom — 
to witt, bullits and cannun ballses. 

But, cummin back to the ellymunt uv distunts, how bewtifle it were 
igzampled in the riful cannun and the iun-klad shippe. You gits a 
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gun that shoot 5 miel, and immejitly wrops yoself up in 8-inch iun, 
greezed at that; and this are moddun pluk, utherwise called the 
“march uv minde.” The ellymunt uv distunts will be fully devellupt 
and the jole uv sivvylizashun will be reecht only when battils is fit 
“onsite onseen,” as it war— the kombytunts bein totely invizzebil to 
one nuther (like a eklipps uv the mune), and eech seprit sojer drest in 
a revolvin turrit, slusht with goose-greece — which would be a pritty 
yunefom and a durebil. 

We come now to the coz uv all waw, and the coz or cozzes uv our 
waw. “The indistrucktibul root uv all waw,” says Koozan, “is the 
pertickler idees uv diffrunt nashuns uv the same epok,” and much root 
it is, I should certny say. It panes me no littil to put micef in opper- 
zishin to so grate a flossfer as Koozan ; but I carnt help thinkin that 
the reel root uv waw and evvry uther misry in this life is, fussly and 
fomusly, the devlishness uv human nacher, and seckinly, the want uv 
kommun sense. However, Koozan goes on to say that theese here 
same pertickler idees “dont know therselves as pertickler idees— 
that is, ixklusiv and false ; but regardin uv therself as true — that is, 
as complete and absloot — they asspires to dominyun, and rencounters 
one anuther in this pretenchun uv a bein alone true and alone wuthy 
uv dominyun.” 

Thar ’tis. Aply the abuv to Gnu-Inglun, and see how it fitts like a 
kwart uv klams into the verteous kraw uv a Yanky skulemom. Who 
regardid thar idees as aloan true? Who cunsiderd themself alone 
wuthy uv dominyun? Who rejectid the Peece Kongris and renkoun- 
terd the South in this pretenchun uv the supeyorrity uv thar pertickler 
idees? Whos pertickler idees was in reallity “false and igsklusiv”? 
Whar was religin? Whar was nollidge? Whar was progris? Whar 
was humannity? Whar was the hub uv the univuss? Whar was the 
umbillycuss uv kreashun? Whar was Bosting? 

Ecko ansers, “Thar!” And the acusin’ vois uv histry says sollumly, 
“Thar!! har!!! ah!!!!” And the acused party larfs in his shoddy 
sleeve at histry, and keeps on declarin uv a divvydend uv 20 pussent 
per munth on his hi-tariff pertecktid manufackchers. Which most 
peepil that’s a makin the saim amount uv munny would do the like- 
wise. And jest as long as thar is a 20 pussent per munth divvydend 
on pertickler and igsklusiv idees, jest that long them idees will pur- 
vail, puffass O kneefass (as they says in Lattin), and thar’ll be no peace 
on this continent until them idees is evrywhar adoptid. Sich is the 
devlishness in Gnu-Inglun (I carnt call it human) nacher, which was 
the coz uv the waw. 

On the part uv the South the cozzes was difrunt, and ariz frum the 
absinthe uv kommun sence, in billeevin, fust, that cottun was king ; 
seckin, that the just cause always pervales ; thudly, that ’twant gwine 
to larst long ; and 4thle, in not knowin that (whilst battils meens fitin 
and pluk will tell) waw, in a lerdge sense, meens bizniss, and rekwires 
bizniss men futto carry it on proper. 

Ef cottun ar king (which noboddy nuvver doubted it), it ar when he 
arays hisef in the shape uv kalleco and 4-quarter sheetin. Kings in 
the raw, onlike raw oshters on the harf shell, aint no maner uv akount. 
They has to be fixt up in the parafenaly uv dress befo they kin be 
respecktid as sich. 
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Agin, the just cause don’t alwais pervale. Witness Polun, Ilun, po 
Inglun in the holy waw agin the rebbuls (they reely was rebbuls) uv 
Emerriky, and larstly, Andy Jonsing in his waw agin the Wraddy- 
kills. Was ennyboddy righter than Andy, and did ennyboddy evver 
come out of a leetler eend uv the hon? In this werld, bad men and 
bad nashuns ofting git the upper hand, and this ar a lessun which 
peepul that herearfter may be green enuf to “struggil for libbity,” as 
the fraze is, had better lay to heart. 

As for the mistaik about the durashun uv the waw, the South is par- 
dunable for that. The grate, good and wise Mr. Sood* kep hollrin 
“over in 3 munths” for 4 year, and while he was jest eggin on the 
Noth, the South was complementary enuf to billeeve him — for a tiem. 
Morover, they trustid (haw! haw! haw!!!) in Inglun!!!! 

That the better part uv waw is bizness, is pruvd by the splendid 
Yanky waggin-tranes, which we all saw ’em arfter the surendur, and 
by the craws uv defunck Yankys as cumpyard with the stummuks uv 
ded Cunfedrits. One was like a punkin, fit to bust ; the other was 
like a simblin, skrapt for carryin fish-bait. Now a army travil on its 
stummuk, and we, havin no stummuk and nuthin in it, didn’t make 
the trip. Ef we had bin bizness men, we’d a had stummuk and plenty 
in it, and we’d a cume throo a kitin. 

The nigger, as I said in a prevyus chapter, was not in the gaim, 
‘cept as acopper. Ef we’d a made a reglar blue chip uv him, staked 
him farly, and fit with him and for him, open and abuvbode (’stid uv 
pertendin to the werld that we didn’t keer nuthin ’bout him), it would 
a bin better for us. At all ivvents it couldn’t a bin wuss. 

Regardinge uv Stait Rites, the tiem had come for Stait Rites to go 
up the spout. Thar can’t be two senters to one serkle ; leest uv all 
kin thar be 40 odd sovrin and independunt serkles outside uv and abuv 
one commun senter. But as for the rite uv Seseshun, that pint was 
settled, not only in the Rezolushuns uv ’98, but in the sollum and 
repeetid decklarashuns uv all the Staits, pertickZy in the Bill uv Rights 
uv Nastychusetts. 


* Seward, probably. 
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FOLLOW ME. 


OUL, o’er Life’s sad ocean faring, 
Whither drifts thy barque? 
To what haven art thou steering 
Through the dark? 


Torn by tempests, tossed by billows, 
Wouldst thou anchor fast? 
Stay thee on eternal pillows 
At the last? 


Far away the Happy Islet, 
Where the blessed be, 
Lies quite past the utmost twilight 
Of the sea. 


But the waves are dark between thee 
And that shelter warm ; 
Haven there is none to screen thee 
From the storm. 


Weary, wounded, wind-tost, stricken, 
— Hark! across the sea 
Comes a Voice thy hopes to quicken :— 
“Follow Me!” 


Whither, Lord? the path is gloomy; 
Dim the harbor-light: 
Cruel doubts and fears pursue me 
Through the night. 


“Follow Me in faith and meekness 
Where My steps have led, 
For My strength is in thy weakness 
Perfected.” 


Shall I find thee when I need thee? 
— “Only look above ; 
I will keep thee, shield thee, lead thee 
With My love.” 


Shall the rough waves stay their riot ? 
—“*Nay! I say not so; 

Not in peace and calm and quiet 

Must thou go: 







































“The Querétaro Tragedy.” 


“ Many a time thy soul shall sicken, 
Yet, though faint thou be, 
Hardly pressed and sorely stricken, 
Follow Me! 


“I Myself will be thy Pilot 
Till thou rest for aye, 
Anchored at that Happy Islet 
Far away.” 
BARTON GREY. 








“THE QUERETARO TRAGEDY.” 


HE epoch in which the contest between the Liberal and 
reactionist parties had waxed most bitter was the time 
selected by a portion of the learned, wealthy, and influential men 
of Mexico to offer to a foreign prince the throne of the Montezumas. 
It is not the province of the writer, at this time, to relate how the 
selection was made, nor is it necessary ; for it is already historic that 
Napoleon was the elector in this case. Maximilian was selected as the 
recipient of this doubtful honor. On the part of this Prince the place 
was unsought, and indeed accepted with doubt, diffidence, and 
hesitation. He was not in any sense a usurper; no more so than 
Juarez, or Comonfort, or any other Mexican President: neither was 
he a “ buccaneer,” as a distinguished cavalry raider of the U. S. Army 
classically styled him. 

This new order of things was inaugurated when revolution was 
abroad in every State, and when a foreign army, by treaty violations, 
had penetrated the heart of the land. The people had confidence 
in no man or party; neither was worthy of confidence ; the country 
was bankrupt, and anarchy and chaos ruled supreme. The French 
army of a few thousands had scattered the Mexican hosts like leaves ; 
and when Maximilian arrived, Juarez was flying from his capital to 
the Northern frontier. The French Marshal was in possession of the 
city of Mexico and in charge of the government. 

The journey of the Emperor to the capital was a continued ovation ; 
and to show how implicitly he trusted the people who called him, he 
travelled in those turbulent times without escort or guard, and was 
welcomed at every village and city by crowds who seemed to rejoice 
at his coming. His wife shared in these ovations, and was received 
at all points with every demonstration of respect. 
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Once:in Mexico, the Emperor set about learning the habits and 
customs of his people, and took special pains to conform to these 
customs. There was at the Imperial court but little show of a 
monarchy. In all things said and done the spirit of conciliation and 
forbearance was uppermost. Nothing in the shape of oppression 
or compulsion was manifest. Mexican language, dress, and habits 
were adopted. The Emperor and Empress indicated their devotion 
to the established Church by public acts of humility. Maximilian 
began by establishing schools and giving money to colleges; he 
adorned and improved the public buildings, and made the great 
Plaza—an open waste before that period—to blossom like an 
Eastern paradise. Fountains began to play in a dozen places ; rare 
shrubs from European gardens sprang up under those sunny skies ; 
and plants, trees, and flowers grew and bloomed where the sunshine, 
for hundreds of years, had shone on nothing fairer than dust and filth. 
The Alameda in its present beautified appearance was his handiwork. 
At Chepultepec and Cuernavaca, money was lavishly expended to adorn 
and enrich. The money thus invested for the public good and the 
amusement of the masses was drawn from his own private purse. His 
time, energy, and money were devoted solely to his people and their 
good. In like manner did Carlotta devote her splendid talents to her 
people. But it was a sacrifice of taste, cultivation, and benevolence — 
a waste of labor to educate these people, to civilise them, and help 
them to reach the heights of modern culture. It was a waste because 
unappreciated. The rough and rude dwellers of that land could not 
estimate worth and sound merit, nor honor, intellect, and noble deeds. 
Still, the wiser — enemies as they were —could not do else than accord 
them the meed of praise. In Mexico Maximilian had no equal in 
intellect, taste, courage, or generosity ; and there was no lady in the 
realm to be compared to the devoted and peerless Carlotta. The 
Empress was possessed of a mind of extraordinary versatility ; nor 
was there man or woman in all the land her equal in intellect. 

3ut the love of the esthetical did not make the Emperor forgetful 
of the practical changes so much needed in his Empire. He removed 
many burdens under which the people groaned ; he mitigated by a 
wise policy, hardships and laws which had kept for years the masses in 
a species of serfdom. A new order of things began to appear ; a new 
evangel had come to the race of Aztecs. Taxes were more equally 
levied, and a system of revenue instituted that must have resulted 
in great good to the nation. Roads were opened, grants made to 
railroad corporations, and concessions to every species of enterprise. 
Capitalists at home and abroad were invited to invest in internal 
improvements and enterprises permanent and profitable. Planters 
and artisans, and the sinew of all climes were welcomed to the shores 
of Mexico ; and indeed peace and prosperity seemed to have returned 
to this vexed land once more. 

There was, in fact, no serious opposition to the Empire, save that 
to a democratic ear the name sounded unmusical. And it was not 
principle or devotion to republican institutions that arrayed at last the 
masses against the Habsburg. For in Mexico there is no such thing 
as liberty ; and, the liberty for which the herd clamor is the right to 
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rob, burn, and murder without hindrance. Half a century of experi- 
ment has demonstrated beyond cavil that fact. True liberty is a 
myth in this turbulent land. 

Maximilian was scarcely seated upon the throne when jealousy 
arose, when a conflict of authority was developed, and when the 
lieutenant of Louis Napoleon began to weaken the Empire by petty 
intrigues and open opposition. It is scarcely correct to say that 
Maximilian ruled the country during the French occupation. He was, 
indeed, barely in Mexico when the Power across the seas marked 
him for ‘sacrifice. The old admirer of Eugénie from that hour was a 
doomed man. His hands were bound while Bazaine swayed the 
sceptre of power; and when Napoleon decided to abandon his 
Austrian protégé, he left him without money, men, arms, ammunition 
—anything. The people had become alienated by the remorseless 
and terrible warfare carried on by the Dupins of the French army. 
The responsibility of this relentless policy was shifted upon the helpless 
shoulders of the Emperor. Maximilian’s attempted conciliation of 
the people was met by a corresponding obstacle in the duplicity and 
hate of Bazaine. ‘The very man placed there to uphold the Empire 
widened in all possible ways the chasm between Emperor and people. 
The famous decree of October was only issued when the French 
Marshal had formally declared the war at an end, and that Juarez 
had fled from the country. This decree was made to punish robbers 
and murderers, who swarmed over the country and plied their trade 
under the flag of Juarez. These assassins waged war upon all ages, 
sexes, and conditions. When captured, they produced Liberal com- 
missions and sought shelter under the Liberal flag. Maximilian’s 
enemies used the complaints of these land-pirates to his detriment ; 
and if no better proof could be offered, Bazaine contrived to give 
fabrication the color of fact. Under that decree not one innocent 
man suffered. At that period the military could not easily make a 
mistake. In every hut a robber lurked, in every barranca a band lay 
in wait, and upon every highway swarmed assassins thick as forest 
leaves. 

As to the legality of his election, no Mexican ever seriously doubted 
it. Of course capital was made out of his election to operate upon 
ignorant men. His election, then, was as legitimate as any general 
election ever held in Mexico. His right to dictate to this people was as 
purely legitimate as that of his seventy-two predecessors. ower was 
right in Mexico ; it isso to-day. Justice made no pretension to recog- 
nition in that land. If he usurped his place as teacher and master, 
he did only what the seventy-two rulers before him had done. The 
people never had a voice in the elections. They vote, but never 
choose the ballot — ever choose the man. They wield the machete 
and sabre, do the fighting and stealing, and dance the “ Polonia,” 
but are in no way responsible, directly, for the wretched lot of rulers 
they have been cursed with. It is not at all probable that the mo- 
tives of France, England, and Spain, when they decided to farm out 
this country, were philanthropic or unselfish ; on the contrary the 
whole proceeding was villainous in its conception and consummation. 
But that affair was wholly separate from the selecjion of Emperor. 
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Indeed, a man who understands the Mexican people is not likely to 
go into rapturous declamation over the wrongs of that degenerate 
people. He sees there a country unsurpassed in richness of soil and 
minerals, and commercially not at all contemptible; and he sees a 
people totally incapable of governing themselves or developing the 
heritage of treasures on the surface and beneath it. Fifty years of 
experiment in the business of self-government ended with a foreign 
soldiery—a handful of men—lording it over seven millions of people ; 
and hard after, an Empire, with the head chosen from the Imperial 
family of Austria. The spectacle is not one susceptible of miscon- 
struction. If the leaders bartered away liberty and sold out inalien- 
able rights, whose fault was it? These men all came from the people 
to power. Their political economy and morals and respect for 
human rights were drawn from the system that predominated in that 
country, and they came direct from the masses and were part and 
parcel of the concern. Did-any of these rulers ever launch out into 
a broad spirit of progress and civilisation, or did any liberal, generous 
genius ever spring from the people to read them a lesson in manhood 
and point them to higher aims in government and order? It was the 
special object of Maximilian to elevate men and make his people 
wise, rich, and noble. Therein he departed from established principle 
in that land, and failed signally in his mission. 

When the abandonment of the Mexican experiment was decided 
upon, and Napoleon intimated his resolution to take the backward 
step, a profound sensation was produced in the Imperial household ; and 
Maximilian, feeling outraged by the bad faith of the French Emperor, 
determined at once to quit Mexico. This abdication was prepared 
and plans mapped out when Carlotta interfered and entreated him to 
reconsider his wish. It was at this juncture that she proposed to 
journey to Paris and Italy for aid to sustain the waning Empire. How , 
this courageous woman performed the mission in the face of all diffi- 
culties, how her efforts were fruitless, and how sickness prevented her 
return, is all matter of history and need not be repeated. 

From that time on Maximilian refused to communicate with the 
French officials, the special agent Castelnau, and even dared to 
return the Emperor’s letters unopened. Affairs began to be very em- 
barrassing at the capital in consequence of these difficulties. Bazaine 
preserved his temper through these months of unpleasantness ; Maxi- 
milian made no effort to do so. While the French troops were 
evacuating, Maximilian called together the leading statesmen and pre- 
lates of the Empire, and laid before that body the condition of the 
government, the finances, the army, and the hopelessness of maintain- 
ing himself in this unexpected contingency. In view of his probable 
abdication he asked the judgment of the council whether it was 
expedient and possible to carry on the war, and whether it was the 
will of the people that he should cease to act in the capacity of Em- 
peror. The decision of that body was unanimous that Maximilian 
should remain ; it was his duty to continue the head of the govern- 
ment, and ample means were pledged to wage the war to a triumphant 
end. From that moment he abandoned the thought of abdicating, 
and went back to the city of Mexico and superintended the organisa- 
tion of his army. 
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Bazaine in the meantime had been insisting upon the Emperor’s 
abdication, and sent threatening letters to hasten the matter. Maxi- 
milian deigned no reply to these polite missives. On returning from 
the Orizaba conference, Maximilian avoided a meeting with Bazaine 
(then travelling eastward) by taking another road. The pride of 
Bazaine was aroused because the Archduke chose to remain. The 
remotest possibility of the Empire’s success after its ungallant aban- 
donment would by no means redound to the fame of the French 
nation or to the honor of the Marshal himself. Maximilian not only 
scorned the pretentious sympathy of Napoleon’s lieutenant, but rose 
above his past indifference, appropriated his plate, horses, and furni- 
ture to the liquidation of government debts, put off the purple and 
put on the Mexican uniform, took command of the army and super- 
vised the immense. labor of organisation. 

As the expeditionary corps of the French was evacuating and the 
prospects of the Empire were on the wane, Liberal armies increased 
with marvellous rapidity. Legions arose like exhalations, and prestamos 
were levied in the impoverished cities to pay them. The Mexican 
troops in the Imperial service proved to be worthless ; and the friends 
who counselled war so warmly, dropped away when the clouds lowered, 
and left Maximilian to battle with the hosts of veterans, robbers, and 
the rabble arrayed against him. Dukes, Counts, and Barons, gold 
and fame hunters, were on the rampage ; the men who fawned when 
the skies were bright—knights seeking for laurels that crown the 
brow in bloodless battle —all now deserted the fortunes of the ill- 
starred Prince. ‘There was but one opinion as to the result from that 
time on. The few Germans, French, and Poles remaining in the Im- 
perial army must be beaten in the end. Every battle they fought was 
a victory, every charge they made was a success ; but these must melt 
away before disease and numbers. Mexicans suit themselves to 
circumstances. ‘Fhey never array themselves with the weaker party. 
Conscience or principle is never thrown in the balance ; these go for 
naught when spoils and frestamos and victories are sure to come. 
There was no difference in the creeds of the opposing parties, but 
creeds were of no significance where prejudices were yet green in the 
memory of the contending clans. Let sufficient influences then be 
brought to bear—influences in the shape of gold—and the tide of 
battle will turn either way. Witness the defection of Canales, and 
scores of others ; of towns and States on both sides, in the period of 
a week ; witness the Juarez escort guarding Ortega, and then selling 
out to him; the perfidy and corruption that permeates everywhere, 
from aspiring Presidents to petty robber-chiefs. “Unstable as water” 
is the history of this people from Iturbide’s revolution to the fall of 
the Habsburg—aye to the present day, when seven States are in 
armed revolt against the General Government. But at the time when 
Maximilian was about to go out to meet his enemies, the curious 
spectacle was presented to the world of an Empire unsupported by 
its officials ; with civil officers, from minister to postmaster, secretly 
operating for the downfall of the man who furnished them with bread ; 
with an outward show of friendship for the reigning dynasty and an 
inner hatred for it; with a Church party as intolerant as the old 
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Spanish inquisitors ; a party ready to confiscate Church property ; a 
party that would hang Juarez; one that would elevate Santa Anna, 
and another hang him; and a party combined of all others, and 
strong as all others put together, that would sell out to the winning 
party in a moment, regardless of what that party is. 

Had Maximilian been a usurper and his election a farce, he would 
not have been guilty of the magnanimity of offering~a trial of his 
cause before the people. It is evident that he had some déubts about 
the soundness of his counsellors at Orizaba ; for when he acceded to 
the wishes of the council, and while organising an army, he proclaimed 
in every city his readiness to abide by the judgment of the people in 
a general election, and he called upon the Juarez party, and upon 
Juarez himself, and challenged them to a trial before the people. He 
offered to declare a truce, and if the verdict should be averse to his 
remaining in the country he would quit it at once. This proclama- 
tion was sent to every canton and to every considerable officer in 
the Liberal army. But this, proposition was refused. Juarez had 
no faith in the soundness of his people. The armies of the dictator 
concentrated in the large cities. The Imperialists were deficient in 
arms and munitions. ‘The French Marshal carried his animosity so 
far as to destroy wagons, ammunition, and military stores, in order that 
Maximilian’s agents could not purchase. There is undoubted testi- 
mony that he sold arms, mules, and stores to the enemy even before 
he evacuated Puebla. Hostilities now ceased on the part of the 
Liberals and French, and the legions of Napoleon passed over 
thousands of miles unmolested. The weight of Bazaine’s influence 
and indirect counsel was thrown decisively against Maximilian. 
Months previous to this, Carlotta at the French court had asked the 
dismissal of Bazaine ; and now the moment for revenge came, and we 
have seen what use he made of it. As deeply and criminally respon- 
sible as any living man for Maximilian’s failure is this same Marshal 
Bazaine, now scorned and hated for a less successful treachery. 

The credulous Emperor trusted his people almost to the last. His 
new army was in a great measure Mexican. He trusted in these 
troops until they dropped away and fled from every battle-field. 
When it was too late he learned his mistake. The duplicity, perfidy, 
and cowardice of the masses were laid open to his sight long after he 
had been warned. He saw his error when too late to redeem his 
cause ; and then he went to his doom with reckless disregard of life. 
The fact is, he suspected the end when Napoleon deserted him. Had 
he been a Cromwell the Empire would be flourishing still ; but he was 
no Cromwell. As it was he remained only to vindicate the justice of 
his cause. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the policy of Napoleon’s relin- 
quishing this enterprise at that period. Had he carried out his 
original plan, that of recognising the Confederate Government, the 
necessity for abandoning his protégé and his ambitious schemes would 
hardly have occurred. For once he waited too long. 

Previous to the Orizaba conference, Generals Miramon and 
Marquez, for some time exiled in Europe, arrived in the country. 
Miramon was the ablest and most brilliant officer of his nation; 
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Marquez the most cruel, unscrupulous, and bloody. Both were reac- 
tionists ; both in sympathy with the Empire. Both were commis- 
sioned as Generals ; Miramon being appointed Generalissimo of the 
army, and Marquez placed in command of the capital. 

Maximilian took command in person, and the little army moved on 
to Querétaro in front of the advancing Liberals. Here another fatal 
error was committed. Instead of hunting his enemies, he sat down in 
that city and waited for the enemy to beleaguer the place. Then 
began a series of sharp sallies, in which his foreign troops were 
always victorious. But his assailants outnumbered him ten to one. 
Sickness and famine triumphed at last, and the Emperor with his 
handful of remaining troops prepared to cut through and return to 
the capital. But he was doomed to disappointment. Before daylight, 
and at the time when the march was to begin, the Emperor and his 
army fell into the trap set for them. Lopez was the confidant of 
Maximilian ; he led the flower of the Imperial army, the guard of the 
Emperor, and for the sum of $16,000 betrayed his master and friend, 
and consigned his past good name to the blackest infamy. The 
victory of the Liberals in this case was bloodless and complete. 
Escobedo, who won this bloodless victory, threw the Emperor and his 
Generals into prison, guarded them like felons, and at once set about 
arranging for their immediate trial and execution. It is an established 
fact that the contingency of an acquittal was never even thought of 
by Escobedo. 

A court was convened with indecent haste, and selected from the 
army which Maximilian’s troops had beaten so often. The personnel 
of that body consisted of Col. Sanchez and six captains. Every 
member of this court, without exception, was incapacitated from want 
of age, experience, and integrity, to sit in judgment upon any impor- 
tant case, much less the case where the lives of three brave and dis- 
tinguished men were at stake. The President, Col. Sanchez, has 
since been assassinated. 

On the 13th of June, 1867, the court-martial assembled at the 
theatre of Iturbide in the city of Querétaro. On the right of the stage 
sat the court in full dress, and to the left were placed three stools for 
the prisoners. The most profound emotion was depicted on every 
face, and the silence that reigned could almost be felt. Every one 
seemed to feel that no justice could be expected nor mercy hoped for 
from that tribunal. The massacre at Puebla was to be repeated and 
intensified. Miramon and Mejia were brought to the court in a 
coach escorted by a company of riflemen, a company of the “supreme 
powers,” and a company of the Fourth Battalion. Escobedo was in 
constant fear of a rescue or that his own troops would betray him. 
He was anxious and sleepless to the end. The Judge-Advocate then 
read the charges, which were brief; then came the confessions and 
previous declarations of the prisoners. Each of the accused was 
represented by counsel. Among the documents regarding Maxi- 
milian outside of the petition there was one protesting against the 
jurisdiction of the court-martial, declaring it to be an illegal proceeding 
against his person, inasmuch as it was based upon the law of the 25th 
of January, 1862, decreed against traitors to the country, and that he 
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being a foreigner could not be a traitor to the country that was not his 
own, and over which he exercised such high functions, and that he 
believed himself unamenable to the law. Maximilian had also asked 
an interview with Juarez, which was refused. Mention was also made 
of the sickness of the Emperor, and the propriety of his removal for 
a change of air. This was also refused. The protest of Miramon 
and Mejia to the jurisdiction of the court was read and overruled. 
The counsel merely excepted, as there was no right of appeal per- 
mitted them. © Mejia was tried first. The points of the defence were : 
1st. The meaning; 2d. The application; and 3d. The constitution- 
ality of the law of January 25th. Counsel held that the articles of 
the law applicable in this case were harmless, and the rest conflicted 
with the laws of nations. In sketching Mejia’s brilliant career up to 
that period, he showed that that officer had observed an armed 
neutrality until the General Government had abandoned the capital 
and fled to the Northern frontier. The defendant was not an inter- 
ventionist, and in all his campaigns limited himself to defensive 
warfare. Mejia never spilt the blood of prisoners ; he always treated 
with humanity all that fell into his power. He believed with thousands 
of others that the establishment of a throne in Mexico was the volun- 
tary will of the people, and counsel then closed his address by calling 
attention to the Constitution of 1857, which abolished capital punish- 
ment, and conjured the court not to stain the laurels of victory with 
blood spilt upon the scaffold. Pretty much the same line of defence 
was pursued in the case of Miramon; but the main point went to 
establish the fact that the law of January did not apply to Miramon. 
All the charges made against him were for acts committed before the 
passage of the law. Miramon did not join the intervention because 
he remained in a foreign country during its conception and consum- 
mation. He once offered his services to Juarez against the French, 
and returning to Mexico was banished by the Imperial Government. 
It was clear that the law was not applicable in his case ; and fer acts 
done since his return he was protected by constitutional guarantees 
and the laws of nations regulating the rights of prisoners. Counsel 
briefly touched upon the personal character of defendant, citing his 
clemency to prisoners of war, his noble conduct at Tacubaya, and 
finally counsel invoked the clemency of the Liberal party. 

Next followed the trial of the Archduke. He was confined to his 
bed, and the Judge-Advocate repaired to the prison in person, and 
returning stated that it was impossible for the prisoner to appear. 
The trial was proceeded with notwithstanding. Not a day was 
allowed the Emperor ; not even a-brief adjournment of the court was 
permitted. So the case was called. It was alleged by the defence 
that the court was incompetent; the law not applicable, and also 
unconstitutional ; and that the proceedings in the absence of witnesses 
and documents and proof were irregular; the forty-eight hours set 
apart were not sufficient for preparation ; in the existing state of the 
country it was impossible to obtain documents and testimony in the 
space allotted ; that the prisoners should not, where life was jeoparded, 
be deprived of the proper means of defence. But the court over- 
ruled every position taken, and forced the defence to trial. That was 
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the spirit manifested throughout the proceedings. The counsel then 
declared that he would answer to the charges made against the 
prisoner because he-was forced to do so, and not because there 
existed any proof sustaining the charge of usurpation as made by the 
Judge-Advocate. Counsel continued :—“ Maximilian being at Miramar, 
in Austria, received a delegation of Mexicans, presented to him by a 
high functionary of the court of his brother, who came to offer him the 
crown of Mexico.” Maximilian refused to accept the crown until the 
will of the nation should be known to him. Meanwhile the French 
had occupied Mexico, and the assembly of notables was convoked 
who voted the creation of the Empire, of which the Archduke was the 
head. Under the influence of said assembly many municipalities 
gave in their adhesion, and these acts of adhesion were remitted to 
the Emperor elect. Maximilian still hesitating, consulted the most 
eminent jurists of England, and the college of London declared that 
he was elected Emperor by the will of the nation. Maximilian 
then accepted, not believing himself a usurper, but on the contrary 
a legitimate sovereign ; and moreover, this belief was confirmed by 
the reception he received on his arrival in the country. On that 
occasion he was unaccompanied by troops — none being with him but 
his family. The ovations tendered him in his transit to the capita}, 
and at the places he visited afterward in the interior, were such as to 
confirm him in the belief of his election by the people. The charge 
that he was an instrument of France was denied and refuted. France 
had asked of him the cession of Sonora, and he refused it, and the 
Archduke had constantly opposed the demands of the French officials ; 
and this state of things existed until they quitted the country. When 
Maximilian perceived the first symptoms of discontent he withdrew 
from the capital, and (in Orizaba and Cuernavaca) called around him 
his Ministers of State, and consulted them about the legitimacy of his 
election and the will and wish of the people ; and these assemblies 
represented to him the entire fidelity of the Mexican nation. Most 
ably did the counsel refute the charge of cruelty. He said the “law 
of October ” was made when Bazaine had reported the abandonment of 
the country by Juarez. The law was never strictly enforced; and 
never Was a petition for pardon presented but it was conceded. Maxi- 
milian had given orders that at whatever hour, day or night, a peti- 
tion for clemency came, he should be informed of it. Finally it was 
argued that the law of 1862 was unconstitutional, it being incom- 
patible with the spirit of the Liberal party and the rights of the 
nation, inasmuch as the conqueror is made the judge of the conquered. 
An earnest and eloquent appeal was then made to the court, asking 
the members in the name of civilisation and the history which would 
judge the terrible deeds done on that day, for the defenders of the 
second independence of Mexico to save the good name of this 
country in the eyes of coming generations, that they may forever ap- 
plaud the crowning of the greatest victory with the greatest of pardons. 
This ended the first day’s proceedings. Three of the ablest lawyers 
of the land conducted the Emperor’s case. 

On the next day the court convened again. None of the accused 
were present. Maximilian was unable to rise from his bed on account 
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of sickness. The attorneys were present and the case proceeded ; 
but whether prisoners or attorneys were present or not, the case would 
have proceeded without an hour’s delay. The Judge-Advocate now 
charged that Maximilian had attempted to prolong the war by his 
celebrated decree of March 7th, in which he created a regency in case 
of his death in battle. He made an attempt to rebut the fact of the 
prosecution having offered no proof by saying that the charges were 
founded upon the notoriety of the acts. The absence of testimony 
and records, he said, amounted to nothing ; these were not needed. 
The prisoners were captured with arms in their hands, and their 
crimes were known to the entire world ; and he spoke with a certain 
solemn energy which indicated no doubt as to the result, and asked 
that capital punishment be adjudged the accused. 

Vasquez then arose. He tore to atoms the flimsy argument of the 
Advocate, exposed the weakness and poverty of the prosecution, and 
concluded in these words:—“If you condemn the Archduke, I am 
not uneasy about a coalition in Europe, or the threatening attitude of 
the United States against this Republic. I have confidence in the 
Liberal armies that rooted out the French from this soil ; but I fear 
the universal reproach that will fall upon our country as an anathema 
more than even the sentence of death, because of the nullity of the 
proceedings of this court.” The Judge-Advocate was charged with 
having formed his petition from answers made by the defence, in view 
of the proofs furnished by the defence, which is at variance with the 
legal practice; and Ortega reproached the Judge-Advocate with 
having collated into his petition proof that had not been read during 
the trial, and made points which were suggested to him by the defence ; 
this being against all law in a question where life and death is con- 
cerned: it had more the appearance of trying the prisoner upon his 
own statements than by the proofs adduced against him by the 
prosecution. Then he fell like a mill-stone upon the charge of usurper, 
the charge of traitor, the charge of spilling innocent blood, and 
ground them to powder. Proofs accumulated, documentary and 
confessions from enemies, confessions from Liberal officers and 
statesmen, until the Judge-Advocate quailed and shook before the 
weight of testimony, and the court grew nervous and impatient. In 
answer to the declaration that documentary proofs and evidence were 
unnecessary, all the counsel for the defence indignantly replied in so 
many words that the times of the Inquisition had passed in which 
nothing but the mere forms were all that were required for conviction. 
Would the court, in defiance of law and reason, make a farce of 
justice ; would it commit a terrible crime without testimony, and pour 
out innocent blood to conciliate a barbarian clamor? They scorned 
to believe that brave men would jeopard their consciences and march 
through life with the blood of noble and innocent men upon their 
hands. The counsel accused the Judge-Advocate of annulling the 
order of the Supreme Government, and demanded that he proceed 
according to Articles vi. to x1. inclusive, comprised in the law of 
January 25. But that officer controlling the court and having supreme 
power on this occasion, marked out his own course and refused to 
deviate from it. There could be no appeal ; and from the dictator 
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Juarez no mercy was expected. The man who had fled so ingloriously 
from his capital, and afterward from his country; the man who had 
sanctioned the murder of several hundred private soldiers, prisoners 
of war, and the wholesale shooting of every officer who surrendered 
at the fall of Puebla, would not hesitate long to commit another 
official murder in the person of the gallant young Emperor. 

Without anything further occurring, the court went into secret 
session for the purpose of passing sentence, and at ten o’clock that 
night, having finished the work, adjourned. After the sentence was 
published, many efforts were made to save Maximilian ; but the means 
for accomplishing it were lacking. The time was too short; the 
trial having closed on the evening of the 14th, and the morning of the 
16th having been designated for the execution. Money would have 
prevented the tragedy ; it would have purchased his pardon or carried 
him safely across the border. The incapacity of Mexicans to resist 
the blandishments of gold is proverbial ; but in those times men were 
transfixed with horror. The slaughter of prisoners had begun, and 
no man with Imperial tendencies was safe for a moment. Still, 
appeals were made to the dictator to spare the Prince; the most 
forcible arguments were urged, the soundest logic enunciated, but all 
were unavailing. The Princess Salm-Salm and the wife of Miramon 
journeyed to San Luis, and on their knees begged for the lives of the 
prisoners. From the latter he turned away without a word; to the 
former he said, “I spare your husband, but not all the kings and 
powers of earth can save the life of Maximilian.” The Indian dictator, 
a descendant of the Aztec of olden times, succumbed to the clamors 
of his insolent rabble army, and to the savage instincts he inherited ; 
and the fate of the Prince was sealed. Finally, plans of escape were 
suggested and bunglingly completed ; Liberal officers were bought 
over and the time for flight named ; but the doomed man would agree 
to none of them. He scorned to do anything that might be construed 
into cowardice or dishonor. He scorned even to ask his life of that 
cruel, heartless, and bloody fugitive President. Baron Magnus, the 
Prussian Minister, used every honorable means to save his friend, 
and he stands almost alone in heroic action all through that fiery 
ordeal. He pleaded, he shamed, he threatened. It was dangerous 
to be openly the friend of the Prince; and some hours preceding the 
execution, every foreigner and friend was ordered from the city, and 
the Baron’s efforts were treated with rude and savage contempt. 

In the army the feeling was bitter and uncompromising. The court, 
weak as it was in legal acumen and common sense, corrupt and 
infamous as it was, strong as it was in self-importance and imperious- 
ness, in insolence and stupidity, dared not acquit the prisoner. The 
court was organised to convict ; and the result would have been the 
same had not an iota of testimony been produced by the prosecution. 
When Escobedo detailed that court he knew his men, and he selected 
them not to deliberate and investigate, but to pass sentence. All the 
while the legions of robbers that composed the mass of his army, as 
well as a portion of the veteran soldiers, sent up but one cry — 
“blood ”— and that cry reached the court-room, the tent of Juarez, 
and the brain of his government Tejada; the hills echoed it back 
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from the army fires, and it penetrated to the rooms and filthy 
cells of the doomed victims. No wonder men hesitated to ask clem- 
ency for the Prince. The same spirit that animated the mad multi- 
tude in this case was as signally illustrated in the bloody and infamous 
shooting of old General Vidaurri at the capital a few weeks later. 
The herd of Mexican lazzaroni jeered and shouted like madmen 
around the cart of the victim, to the spot where the poor old man 
was butchered, and at night, in a fit of compunction, were restrained 
only by the bayonet from tearing to pieces the betrayer of Vidaurri. 

On the morning of the 16th a telegram was received announcing the 
death of Carlotta. This was on the eve of the execution. When 
Maximilian received the news he exclaimed, “Providence has 
favored me in this!” He feared the effect of his fate upon her 
already broken health. When leaving Mexico, or while on board the 
steamer, it is alleged a subtle and slow poison was administered that 
undermined her health and produced incurable insanity. What gave 
rise to the telegram is unknown to this day; or whether it was the 
conception of refined Aztec cruelty to run-over the cup of the Prince, is 
only matter of conjecture ; but certain it is that Maximilian died with 
the impression of having lost his noble and heroic wife. Before 
the execution he gave largely in the shape of bequests to those who 
sacrificed for him and were true to him to the end. The families of 
Miramon and Mejia were the recipients of ample fortunes ; the chil- 
dren of the former are even now being educated in Europe from the 
Emperor’s bounty. Immense sums were given to individuals, churches, 
and towns. 

The telegram delayed the shooting for three days. At six o’clock 
on the morning of the rgth the troops of Escobedo formed on a hill 
near the city. Citizens by thousands flocked to see the.closing scene 
in the life of the man they loved. The bell tolled the hour of seven, 
and in a few minutes the prisoners, drawn in separate carriages, ad- 
vanced. As they appear, convulsive sobs break from the multitude. 
The cavalcade stops and the prisoners get out. Tokens of indigna- 
tion are manifest from the multitude ; in all that immense concourse 
you can hardly see a dry eye. Maximilian in alighting is saluted by 
the people. In an easy, graceful manner he marches to the fatal spot. 
He then asks what soldiers are to fire upon him, and being told, he 
gave to each a gold ounce, and asked as a favor that they aim at his 
heart. As soon as the others arrived he embraced each thrice, and 
then turning to Miramon said:—“ The brave is worthier than the 
sovereign. Before dying permit me to give you the place of honor.” 
And he put Miramon in the centre. He then stepped forward a few 
paces, and with a firm voice said :—“‘ Mexicans, persons of my class 
are chosen for the happiness of the people or for martyrs. I was 
called by a portion of you. I came for the good of the country, and 
not through ambition. I came animated by the best motives for the 
future of my adopted country. The nations of the world pledged their 
faith to me. I deny that the court which tried me had power to do 
so. May my blood be the last poured out, and may it regenerate my 
unfortunate country.” This said, he bent his head, received the bene- 
diction, took one step forward, and with his hands on his heart awaited 
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calmly the fire of the detail. Miramon advanced a step, and with a 
voice strong as if commanding an army, said :—“ Mexicans, I am here, 
condemned by a military court, and condemned to die as a traitor. 
In these moments, in which my life is already God’s, before the entire 
world I proclaim that I never have been a traitor to my country. I 
have defended my opinions, and I shall die as I have lived, a con- 
servative, satisfied to die for my country. My children shall never 
be ashamed of their father. The stain of treason I have not, nor shall 
it pass to my children. Mexicans, long live Mexico! long live the 
Emperor!” He then turned back, embraced Maximilian, and awaited 
death like a hero. Mejia called Escobedo to him and said :—“In 
your charge I leave my son. I am a dying man, and since his father 
is torn from him, his mother crazed by sorrow, give him a home in 
this unfortunate country.” The officer then gave the signal, and the 
Emperor fell pierced by five balls. But he was not dead. Two 
soldiers were called out, who shot him in the side. The others were 
killed by the first fire. ;' 

The troops were marched back to their quarters, but thousands 
remained for hours as if kept by a supernatural agency. On that day 
high mass was said in the churches. The places of worship were 
draped in-mourning, also the private residences ; while those who 
appeared on the streets, the thousands attending mass, were clad in 
deep mourning. These outward manifestations are proofs of love for 
the dead, a defence of the innocent, and a testimony against the 
unscrupulous and assassins. ‘Those who were especially demonstra- 
tive were the educated citizens ; and, indeed, it is not only true that 
Querétaro was thoroughly Imperial, but that every family of respecta- 
bility in the place was in sympathy with the Empire. Similar cere- 
monies were observed in every city on that day. Evidences of 
sorrow, surprise, and indignation were exhibited wherever the bayonet 
permitted. 

The body was embalmed and taken to the capital. The Govern- 
ment refused to surrender it to those who claimed it. In the capital 
it was placed in an old church, and exposed to every individual 
indignity. Tho animosity engendered by the war tracked down the 
dead with unseemly brutality ; and it was charged and tacitly admitted 
that enthusiastic Liberals of the baser sort visited the place, uttered 
philippics of profane invective against the departed, now dumb and an 
object of fear no more, and ended by spitting in the face. For some 
time it was exhibited for so much a visitor, and the keeper drove a 
profitable trade while the interest continued. It must not be pre- 
sumed that Government officials were engaged in this barbarism, but 
that they were conversant with the facts, and winked at the outrage, 
is as certainly true as that Juarez is an Indian or Escobédo an assassin. 
When the Austrian Admiral, as the representative of the relatives, 
came to carty back the body to the fatherland, the Juarez dynasty 
with characteristic indecency refused to give the body up, and the 
Government continued holding it upon a techicality of “ insufficient 
authority” until it was considered that Royalty had been sufficiently 
humbled before the newly-fledged democracy of Mexico. At last, 
when indignant protests poured in from every civilised land, the order 
was made out and the procession started for the Gulf. 
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Even at this period the influence of the murdered Emperor was 
feared (for public opinion had already been revolutionised), and the 
hearse set out at midnight, and with the utmost secrecy. Slowly and 
quietly the solemn cortége filed out from the obscure street, under 
escort of three hundred cavalry, and turned toward the east. Orders 
were sent in advance to the military posts to prevent, by force if 
necessary, any demonstrations of respect for the deceased. The 
thousands who watched along the National Road to look upon the 
dead once more were driven off. 

Arrived at Vera Cruz, the body was turned over to the Austrian 
Admiral, carried on board the steamer in waiting, and taken to 
Europe. From the sea to Miramar, and from thence to the capital, 
amid the tears of his own people, the cavalcade passed. Maximilian 
now lies in the crypt of the Capuchin Church at Vienna. There, 
beside the ashes of Emperors and Princes who came thither genera- 
tions and centuries ago, now sleeps the scion of a kingly race and 
the noblest Royal martyr of his age. The reaction in favor of the 
Emperor has been marvellous. The crime had scarcely been consum- 
mated before it was regretted and deplored. It was the regret of 
assassins when an innocent man is sent to thé grave. This pecu- 
liarity in the Mexican character is not born of yesterday ; the people 
are superstitious. What is done to-day is reversed on the morrow; 
the man executed to-day may be adjudged a martyr to-morrow. So 
there has been from the 19th of June, 1867, a firm impression over all 
Mexico that the execution was a blunder and an official assassination, 
for which atonement must be made. It is not a marvel then that 
devotees in many portions of the country clamor for the image of 
Maximilian to be placed among the saints in the churches. And this 
is not at all incompatible with Mexican history and Mexican weak- 
ness. The portrait of Maximilian will yet have a place side by side 
with those of Hidalgo, Victoria, and Iturbide, and the elect of this 
impulsive and inconsistent people. Such things have been done, and 
it will be no stretch of imagination to predict a repetition of it. 
Years ago when Emperor Iturbide returned to Mexico, the people he 
freed from a bondage of three centuries turned upon him, and pro- 
nouncing him “traitor and usurper,” led him out like a criminal and 
shot him. To-day his portrait is conspicuous among the patriots, and 
his name the subject of song and eulogy on anniversary and natal 
days. Such is Mexico; such the weakness, the fickleness, the un- 
scrupulousness of these children of the tropics, these descendants of 
Aztecs and Toltecs of olden time. 

That the government of Maximilian was the wisest, the most 
humane, the best in all senses since the independence of Mexico, 
the unprejudiced of all parties admit. That the country was in a more 
prosperous condition, and business better than ever before or since, 
all classes admit. That a crime was committed for which there can be 
no palliation, and at the time in part participated in by the people, is 
equally true and unquestioned. The responsibility and blood is upon 
the “ powers that be,” and a portion of the nation. Indirectly as acces- 
sories, may be named Louis Napoleon and Marshal Bazaine. The 
abandonment of the Archduke by the man who planned the enter- 
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prise and carried out those plans is prominent among the most 
infamous acts in the history of any time. No man can contemplate 
the bloody tragedy on the hill at Querétaro without horror. As for 
Mr. Seward’s request that the Archduke’s life might be spared, and 
the gentle and polished way in which it reached the victorious and 
imperious head of that regenerated republic, it tended only to make 
the savage blood boil hotter, and the determination to defy all peoples 
and powers more fixed and unchangeable. 


ENRIQUE PARMEIGHE. 








WOMAN: HER MISSION AND INFLUENCE. 


HEN Socrates was asked why he chose to live with 
Xanthippe, who was justly esteemed the epitome of all 
Caudledom, he replied that he took to wife a violent woman for 
the same reason that. men skilled in horsemanship preferred to ride 
spirited animals: if he was able to manage her he was sure he should 
have no trouble in controlling the rest of mankind. Yet I think the 
venerable sage would have found his tactics at fault if brought to bear 
in the direction of those man-hating, bellicose females of the present 
day, who seize the bit between their teeth and run off in a tangent 
after strange gods, to the confusion and embarrassment of those 
gentle, home-loving creatures who hold a woman’s divinest right to 
be the privilege of keeping an honest man’s honor safe beside his own 
hearthstone. 

In the report of the Suffrage Convention to the Senate of the 
United States there is a terribly comprehensive summing up of old 
scores against the “male element,” which is termed a “ stern, selfish, 
aggrandising, destructive force ; loving war, violence, conquest, and 
breeding in the material and moral world alike, discord, disorder, 
disease, and death ; their iron rule being felt in the Church, the State, 
and the home.” Who would have believed they were such monsters 
as these women term them? Imagine Juno walking into her Olympian 
spouse in that fashion! There was some excuse for her, however, ‘for 
she was a goddess, and he—the most provoking husband that ever 
lived. 

Again, on the subject of woman suffrage the committee further 
reports :—“ No one can wonder at the disorganisation of society when 
we remember that man, who represents but half a complete being, with 
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half an idea on every subject, has taken the control of all sublunary 
matters. Think of what will be the condition of the women of our 
country when the low orders of foreigners, now invading our shores, 
come to legislate for them and their daughters, and make laws for 
Lucretia Mott, Ernestine L. Rose, Susan B. Anthony, and Anna 
Dickinson ” ! 

In the days of the “First Empire,” the miasmatic breath of revolu- 
tion which developed a Desmoulins and Corday, fostered those furies 
of the guillotine of whom Théroigne de Mirecourt was the relentless 
chief. For woman, destiny has hewn many paths. I am not one of 
those prudish Mrs. Grundys of society who would constrict the sphere 
of her usefulness in any particular; whatever she may have the 
genius or energy to accomplish, that let her perform with courage and 
steadfast purpose. Yet what good can come of this insane desire on 
the part of fanatics to sunder the magical links in the chain of ex- 
clusiveness that should be girded about one’s own home; to open 
wide the portal of privacy to the touch of careless and profane feet ; 
to admit vulgar throngs into those sacred precincts in which alone 
can grow those finer graces of mind and heart which make home 
hallowed and woman beloved? What will become of our lares and 
household fanes when we find no altar at the fireside? 

A writer very justly observes that “it is in the middle rank of life 
that we behold woman in all her glory.” There she is no painted 
doll to carry laces and jewels; not a puppet to be flattered by 
profane adoration ; reverenced to-day, discarded to-morrow ; admired, 
but not esteemed ; ruling by passion, not affection ; imparting her 
weakness, not her constancy, to the sex she would exalt ; the source 
and mirror of vanity:—we see her, as wife, partaking the cares and 
cheering anxieties of the husband, dividing his toils by her domestic 
diligence ; spreading cheerfulness around her for his sake ; sharing 
the decent refinements of the world without being proud of them ; 
placing all her happiness and joy in the man she loves. Asa mother, 
we find her the ardent and affectionate teacher of the children whom 
she has tended from infancy ; training them up to thought and virtue, 
to piety and benevolence ; addressing them as rational beings, and 
preparing them to become men and women in their turn. 

In the present aspect of our national politics, wherein public service 
involves private fraud; when office is purchased with integrity ; 
when party success rather than principle is the chiefest incentive to 
action; whose motive is individual aggrandisement, rather than 
general benefit; when men are subject to forces which make mad 
and blind the faction which endorses tiem; when passion sways 
reason at the helm of State, and our ship is in constant danger of 
being dashed to atoms against the Gibraltar battlements of sectional- 
ism,— woman has all to lose and nothing to gain by going forth to 
take part in the debasing contest for supremacy, and mingling her ex- 
quisite treble with the thorough bass of party wrangling, exposing her 
delicate system to the fierce sun-glare of the outer world. Moreover, 
when she shall go abroad, who shall rule at home? A woman’s 
empire may be world-wide, but her throne should be there ; and her 
influence — vital as the air we breathe — is all-potent to work glorious 
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results through the lives of those who come within the area of her 
divine mission. 

If a nation’s history may be read through its literature, so may the 
individual life of her lawgivers and poets be read as it was fashioned 
by the influence and character of the women who loved them. Did 
not his child-love for Beatrice inspire Dante, and the bright morning- 
star of Annesley beam over all those wild, wayward years of Byron? 
Shelley’s May was his heaven-embodied blessing; and Petrarch’s 
love for Laura, like that of Tasso for Leonore, was grand and glorious 
as the genius which lifted them so high above the range of petty 
mutability. And what to poor Lamartine, after success and failure 
was the influence of those “ pages from the book of life at twenty”! 
Poor Thorwaldsen! he put his soul into one great life-task, and the 
marble pallor of sacrificed Amalie shines through the splendor of the 
bust of “ Vittoria.” 

They were -wise reformers who carried the work of regeneration 
backward from pulpit and rostrum to nursery and school-room. It is 
there the seeds are sown which bear for good or evil a life-long 
harvest ; there may be engrafted germs whose fruit will blast the 
votary for time, or enrich and exhilarate the Immortal. It was a 
Virgin Mother who redeemed and blessed a world through her Son ; 
so, the woman who in his youth taught Washington to scorn a lie, 
reigned in the life of her noble boy, and proved, through him, a 
struggling country’s parent and the nation’s safeguard. Greater even 
than the mother of the Gracchi was Lucine, who inspired the boy 
Pancratius, the “child-martyr,” with that noble strength which could 
forgive and pray for an enemy while suffering “even unto death.” 

It is a woman’s work to bless and tend ; to be pupil, teacher, wife, 
mother, and friend ; to hallow and consecrate with theory and practice 
the severe test-lesson of human life ; to minister to the sufferer, relieve 
want, and close the eyes of death ; to plant flowers on the grave of 
love ; be true and kind when the world is false and hard ; believing 
in love when love and truth have failed her ; to be ever guardful of 
the faults of her own nature ; swift to retrieve an error as to forgive 
another’s wrong ; to be steadfast in endurance, patient in sacrifice, 
gentle in strength, and clinging in tenderness while life shall last ; 
esteeming the performance of the lowest duty compatible with the 
highest culture possible for woman to attain. 

There are some women who prefer vinegar to sugar ; yet I cannot 
imagine how any should fail to find her proper sphere while life lies 
all about her, and its meaning is a pain to consecrate—a joy to 
compensate — a purpose to be wrought —a heaven to be sought. 


LATONA. 
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ON THE CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
ANCIENT AND MODERN CIVILISATION. 


WaAGNER.—Allein die Welt, des Menschen Herz und Geist! 
Mocht’ jeglicher doch was davon erkennen. 


Faust.—Ja, was man so erkennen heisst. 
GOETHE, 


T is only upon the inward and abiding qualities of things that 
invariable distinctions can be founded ; and if we shall succeed in 
effecting a satisfactory and lasting discrimination between the kinds 
of civilisation prevailing at different periods of the world’s history, 
we shall not do this by directing our observation only upon the out- 
ward forms and manifestations of human activity. Such distinctions 
must be found, if we find them, in the mind itself. It is the temper, 
the tone of thought, the principle, in obedience to which the stimu- 
lated enterprise and the awakened energies are put forth in word and 
deed, which truly mark, or rather make, the spirit of the age. 

Upon a first and general survey we are tempted to declare that 
civilisation, in its essential traits, has been everywhere and always the 
same. For it would seem most reasonable to ascribe to accidental or 
transitory causes the endless variety of forms under which the life of 
civilised societies has from time to time exhibited itself ; inasmuch as, 
underlying them all, we find not only the same human nature un- 
changeable in its leading traits, but the same special instigating move- 
ment of stirring intelligence and of quickened and cultivated desire. 
Moreover, if we shall endeavor to make discriminations in this per- 
plexed outside field of observation, it will be found much easier to 
proceed upon geographical, or at least upon national, distinctions 
than to establish divisions by periods of time. The extensive and 
extending intercourse of modern times, it is true, is doing much to 
reduce the modes of civilised life in all lands to a common standard ; 
but in all the previous course of history there has been perhaps a 
broader difference between the aspect of life as seen in different 
countries than could ever be made out between an ancient and a 
modern period in the civilised life of the same people. To judge only 
by those points which most promptly meet the observation, it would 
be easier to discriminate between the civilisation of France and of 
England, or of Greece and of Rome, irrespective of time, than to 
draw any certain line of separation between the modes of civilisation 
which prevailed respectively in the second century before Christ and 
in the nineteenth century after Him, irrespective of place. The 
national character abides with wonderful tenacity ; and when the old 
Cato sketched the Gaul of his day, with one bold stroke he pictured 
the Frenchman for a score of centuries. “In two things,” says he, 
“he doth most zealously endeavor to excel, in war and in a clever 
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tongue.” Many antiquarians will scout the idea that the degraded 
Greeks of the present day preserve an essential and striking resem- 
blance to their famous ancestors ; and yet we hesitate not to believe 
that for all the marked traits of this modern race, for all their crafty 
duplicity covered by a cloak of dignity, for all their vanity and impu- 
dence mixed with impulsive courage and a higher love of glory, for 
all their restless energy and curiosity, and for their immovable super- 
stition, more of a parallel than of a contrast could be found in a true 
representation of their ancient history. 

It would not be a very difficult task perhaps to argue this from the 
partial records which we have, but we trust the point now to the testi- 
mony of an author contemporaneous with a part of the most polished 
period of Athenian society—a witness stern indeed, it may be, and 
somewhat acrimonious, but nevertheless honest in his judgments. 
“About those Greeks,” said the same Cato in a letter to his son, “I 
will tell you at some suitable opportunity what I have discovered by 
careful observation of them while at Athens, and when I shall have 
made you my communication I shall expect to convince you that it is 
well enough indeed to look a little into their literature, but not to 
become thoroughly imbued with it. I will maintain them to be a most 
worthless and intractable race of men. Mark my words, that when- 
ever that people shall propagate its literature among us, a general 
corruption will ensue.” * 

Again; so similar are all the chief impulses, aims, and employ- 
ments of civilised life, that the sketch in outline of one great city 
seems to serve almost equally for all, in every age and every land. 
Thus to Seneca’s picture of Rome (D/a/. x11, 6) we might scarcely 
scruple to append the name of Paris or New York, while it is highly 
probable it would serve indifferently well for a Memphis or a Babylon 
of old. “Look,” says he, “on the crowding throng of this great city, 
whose houses scarce suffice to contain so vast a multitude. From the 
provincial towns and from the colonies, from the whole world they 
have assembled here. Some are led by ambition, others by the exi- 
gencies of public business. Here are the commissioners of a foreign 
power, and here the pleasure-seekers in search of suitable gratifica- 
tion for their vitiated appetites ; and here too the student, in pursuit 
of liberal knowledge. Some have come in obedience to the call of 
friendship, and others to feast their eyes on the spectacles of the 
brilliant and luxurious town. And there too are the venal crowds, 
come, some of them to sell their personal charms (some to get gain 
by clever accomplishments), some to trade even with the noble art of 
eloquence.” It is not then by any such general survey that we may 
expect to discover the spirit of the ages. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say of this supposed act of a general survey of history, that it is, 
even from the best attainable points of view, not only dim and 
nebulous, but in truth also extremely restricted and partial. Civilisa- 
tion is a word of well-nigh measureless meaning. Its theatre is 
commensurate with the entire range of enlightened human activity, 





*If any object to admit Cato’s testimony concerning the honor of the Greeks, they can be 
pointed to language equally strong pronounced by Cicero, the well-known admirer of Greek art 
and learning, in fr. Flac. ¢. 4. 
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its manifestations various beyond account, and the course of its 
history long and tortuous. Who shall compass, even in outline, at 
one round view, a mass of observations so complex and extensive? 

The unproductiveness of such a mode of inquiry after the present 
object of our search can easily be felt by following M. Guizot’s 
elegant narrative of the course of civilisation in modern Europe. 
Aside from the circumstance that he surrenders, in the outset, the 
mental aspect of his subject, that description, though graceful and 
instructive, does not present us with a tithe of the actual phenomena 
of civilisation. The religious, political, and civil institutions of a 
given period may not, after all, be enough to show the essential type 
of civilisation then prevailing. It is even rather in the more imme- 
diate and individual productions of art, science, and literature, that 
we should be disposed to seek it. But in truth, so long as we adhere 
to this kind of reasoning — so long, namely, as we shall endeavor to 
differentiate the periods of civilisation by their phenomena merely — 
no satisfaction is attainable in any position short of an entire and 
complete view of the same. Hence it is no presumption to say 
that the distinction made after M. Guizot’s fashion between ancient 
and modern civilisation, even though made by so learned a historian 
as M. Guizot, is worth but little more than a hypothesis—at least 
in so far as it is intended to be characteristic. The facts are still 

_ dumb, and the theorist has as yet no guide nor guard to keep him 
from the error pointed out by a great poet* when he says :—“ My 
friend, the times of the past are unto us a book with seven seals. 
What men call the spirit of the times is after all, at bottom, but their 
own spirit, in which the history of the times is partially reflected.” 
If then M. Guizot’s method is for our purposes unsatisfactory, he shall 
point us to another way by which we may come perhaps more cer- 
tainly, because more immediately, into contact with the spirit of the 
times. “There are,” says that historian, “two views which may be 
taken of the facts and events of civilisation: one an external view, 
which presents itself to the beholder situated at some central point 
amidst the historic scene of the world ; the other an internal view, for 
which the beholder must place himself in the bosom of the human 
soul.” In the first of those views the palpable forms and visible 
transmutations of civilisation appear ; but it is only in the contempla- 
tion of the human mind beneath that we can discern the cause, 
the soul, in short the responsible character of those forms. And thus 
we return to the proposition laid down in the outset. Our question 
is essentially a metaphysical one ; and we have to discover, if we can, 
the mental attitude, the ruling tendency and mode of thought of the 
periods which we will compare. 

Now this ideal abstraction, which we call the spirit of an age, 
subtle as it would seem to be in its nature and Protean as it is in its 
manifestations, has yet one expression, one record, far more fixed, 
certain, and approachable than can ever be found for the more definite 
but far more inscrutable workings of an individual mind. We allude 
to Language. This wonderful organism has the great peculiarity 





* Goethe. 
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(due to the nature of its origin and growth), that while it serves but 
approximatively to express the individual thought, it is a perfect organ 
of the general mind. We propose, therefore, now first to specify that 
feature in the structure and use of ancient languages * which strikes all 
observers as most distinguishing them from modern dialects ; and 
then to try by experiment whether the same distinction will not serve 
us for discrimination between all the forms of ancient and modern 
thought and life. 

The peculiarity to which we refer as marking the ancient mode of 
representation by speech, is best indicated by the word concrete. In 
the structure and procedure of the dialects of the ancients there is 
the plainest evidence of that which has been argued from their poetry, 
namely, that in the early times there had not yet been accomplished 
in the consciousness of men that effectual severance between material 
nature and the world of ideas which now exists. Before man there 
was but one world ; by his creation there arose straightway a second. 
But this second world, a reflex of the first in a narrow sense, and in 
a larger sense a new correlative creation—this second world of 
thought, we say, existed in the beginning practically in embryo only, 
and its contents took shape first under the advancing light of a growing 
intelligence. And in the early course of that progress of enlighten- 
ment with which we are now concerned, we can penetrate to the time 
when men were but dimly and imperfectly conscious of the immense 
sphere of pure reflexion in which the modern mind moves now with 
easy freedom and the assured familiarity of habitual use. It may be 
true t that sensation is the prime source of all human conceptions ; 
and yet an idea when once born has a separate entity of its own, 
abiding, and perhaps even imperishable. Now, the point we wish to 
make is, not that the ancient mind had no ideas and had never 
advanced beyond the primary acts of sensation —for it is this very 
advance which constitutes a// the enlightenment of thought; nor is 
it, on the other hand, that the modern thinking and feeling proceed 
entirely independent of outward nature —for this would be not only 
in violation of our constant experience, but contradictory to the most 
striking modern developments of science and art: but this we say, 
that in the ancient mind all abstract conceptions were controlled and 
dominated by the primary perceptions; while the modern mode of 
thinking is the reverse of that, and subordinates the particular sensa- 
tion to a previously and consciously possessed system of ideas. In 
other words, the ancient mind materialised its conceptions, while the 
modern mind idealises its sensations. For testimony of this let 
reference be made to any of the modern, and then to any or all of the 
ancient languages. 

For the sake of greater precision and brevity we will think now 
only of the Latin, and observe how in its structure provision is made 
for the conveyance of abstract notions. First, the large development 
of the cases of the noun, being effected as it is by inflexion, shows 
how thoroughly the various abstract relations indicated by the different 





*We mean, however, always those only of the stock (Indo-European) to which our own 
belongs. 


+t As in the maxim, “ Nihil in intellectu, quod non ante fuerit in sensu.”’ 
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cases are engrafted inseparably upon the concrete objective notion of 
the object named. The same attraction and absorption of the abstract 
notion of relation is seen also in the extensive development of verbs 
compounded with prepositions. Thus, “accidit mihi” is a proposition 
in which an expression for the relation of a fact to an object is twice 
provided for ; yet it is done in such a way only that you must receive 
the objective notion of the fact, on the one hand, and of the object 
on the other, beforehand and as a preliminary condition to the intima- 
tion of their relationship. And not only so, but in this form of speech 
the relation never does arise into a separate existence, but continues 
to inhere indissolubly in the concrete notions. Let it not be objected 
that a relation cannot be comprehended without an idea of the things 
related ; for in the first place, if that be true in the science of thought, 
z.é. of pure thought, it is not therefore necessarily true, nor is it 
admitted to be true, as a law of spoken thought. The relation of 
thought to speech is still a much disputed point in philosophy ; but 
we hold that the intellectual part of a word is often different in its 
nature from the corresponding thought when not designed for utterance ; 
that in speech we often suppose ourselves to think what a mere 
metaphysical analysis will not reveal; and that the laws of logic will 
not bind always the functions of language. Thus we do suffose 
ourselves at least to have an idea furnished us by the single word 
“ad” or “to”. 

But, in the second place, the point to be observed is the relative 
importance and prominence assigned to the expression of relation, 
which in the above Latin form of words appears swallowed up, as it 
were, in the concrete and objective notions ; while in the English, 
and to the greatest degree in the languages of the other civilised 
peoples of modern times, a separate and independent form is appro- 
priated for its conveyance. But again, when the Latin does use a 
separate form (as, ¢. g.,a preposition) for the expression of a relation, 
it seems to have so little faith in the existence of that abstract sort of 
thing that it must indicate it over again in connexion, as before, with 
some object; and the presence of a preposition therefore does not 
remove the necessity for the inflexion of the noun. Nor to the Latin 
mind does a preposition present a notion weighty or respectable 
enough to be qualified.* However grammarians may resist, the reverse 
of this is true in English ; for we may say, for instance, that a boat is 
“half in” or “entirely out” of the water. Not so in the Latin ; for 
the attribute which, in our mode of thinking, would be assigned to the 
word expressing the relation, is in that language given to the noun in 
the neighborhood, by the irresistible force of attraction residing 
in the all-important concrete expression. Thus:—/bam forte via 
sacra— Nescio quid meditans nugarum, Totus in illis. [The substantive 
dominating here is not even named.] In the same way the attribute 
is attracted away from the verbal predicate, and incorporated with the 
substantive notion, as in “ Zuvitus feci,’ “Illud mare raris navibus 
aditur,” etc., etc. Likewise, if emphasis is to be thrown upon some 
part of an enunciation, it is the substantive usually which will get it ; 





*That is, as a rule. 
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and a pronoun, otherwise unnecessary, is sometimes pressed into 
service merely to give a resting-place for some extraordinary stress. of 
thought which cannot be satisfied to attach itself to any of those 
irresponsible notions which have no external and material representa- 
tive. Thus for English “It is not enough to be brave ; he cannot be 
a great General unless he is lucky Jdesides,” the Latin will say, “ zis¢ 
IDEM felix erit.* 

A further evidence of the predominance of physical nature in the 
mind of the Latin speaker is his tendency to describe both objects 
and acts in definite and precise circumstances, rather than simply to 
indicate the same. The large part played in the Latin by the demon- 
strative pronoun is in evidence of this. The symbolical, or at most 
the simply indicative personal pronoun 4e is unknown to the Latin. 
Such a feeble and slight, because wholly ideal and representative, idea 
of a man must either lack a separate word for its conveyance, or it 
must submit to be invested with the material accidence of an external, 
visible, tangible object ; and Ae becomes “this man”, “that man”, 
“this one here”, “that yonder one”, etc. This descriptive mode, 
imposed by the thraldom of natural forms, is to be seen further in 
numberless classes of expressions, which for the present purpose need 
not be selected in any order. While we point out a few of the most 
obvious of them, it will be observed that the Latin chooses rather 
the concrete form, even in those cases where abstract terms are not 
wanting. ‘Though the Roman could say, “How do you do?” the 
familiar words were “What do you do?” (famil. Germ. Was machs« 
Du?) “My coming” (the act) will be either me-come, or (the circum- 
stance) ‘hat I come. The “defence of the city” is the city defended, 
and that too said in such a way as to show particularly the stage of 
the defence, as to whether it is an accomplished or an enduring 
defence — supplying thus every help to the imagination for grasping 
the actual physical state of things. For a “faint appearance of 
defence,” the Latin prefers to say a small show of defenders ; and for 
a “show of resistance,” not even a “show of resisters,” but* more 
particularly still, of (persons) resisting. For “majority” the Latin 
says greater part; for “half” half part; for “eating” it likes to say 
food; for “drinking” draught; for “counting” numder; for “plun- 
dering” dooty; for the “performance of a duty” duty; for the 
“showing of a kindness” £zndness, etc. For the relative notion and 
representative idea “enemy,” the Latin speakers prefer the more real 
enemies ; for “power” forces, etc. For heat and cold, and many 
general ideas also, they use habitually tne plural number, which neces- 
sarily renders a concrete notion : (Lat. /atrocinia, Eng. “robbery” ; Lat. 
negotia, Eng. “ business” ; Lat. commercia, Eng. “trade” ; Lat. propin- 
guitates, Eng. “ neighborhood,” etc.) 

We will omit now to speak particularly of the verb and further of 
the particles. But lest any may suppose that these important elements 
of language fail us in respect to that kind of testimony which is in 
question, let it be considered for a moment that particles of the pri- 
mary languages of our stock consist almost exclusively of inflected 





* Compare also the supply of the pronouns with guidenz, and vero, as in “Opinor eguidem’””, 
“Tu vero”; and with ne, as xe ile, etc., etc 
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forms of demonstrative, pronominal, or substantive roots; while all 
the various forms of the verb in the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, except 
the bare infinitive, once contained and mostly continued to retain 
incorporated in their structure a personal, in fact a demonstrative 
pronoun. But to the conclusiveness of such evidence it may be 
objected that the plastic character thus detected was impressed upon 
the languages of antiquity away back in the early period of their birth, 
and that later, long before the end of the time which we shall probably 
agree to call the era of ancient civilisation, the import of the original 
forms of speech had fallen into practical oblivion. It may be said, 
for example, that the adesse had come by virtue of use to represent 
the abstract simple notion of the contribution of aid, and no longer 
chained the imagination down to the actual physical presence of the 
helper and the circumstantial nature of the help. The answer to this 
is twofold, touching both principle and fact. And first, in principle, 
it is impossible that adesse could be entirely divested of its concrete 
connotation so long as, being recognised as a compound word, either 
of its parts or (@ fortiori) the whole word was ever used to convey a 
concrete notion. So that adesse, succurrere, subvenire, and the like, 
must necessarily, during the life of the Latin language, have always 
represented a more plastic sense than, for instance, the words aid, | 
assist, succor; and the Roman, whatever advances he may have made 
towards familiarity with abstract ideas, could never clearly express 
them, nor even think freely and continuously by means of them, until 
a change in his language amounting to a revolution had occurred. 

And now as to the fact. Did such revolution ever take place? 
The investigation of this point is too long for our present design. 
Had we time for it, it would show, we think, that while the principle 
of idealism had always some foothold in the Latin, and while evén 
here and there, particularly in the subjunctive mood, there was a bold 
development of it, strengthening with time, yet that so long as Latin 
was Latin its primeval spirit was essentially undisturbed. In the 
close embrace of Nature was its life; and when that vital link was 
severed, its classical proportions collapsed, its self-perpetuating powers 
failed, and it sank into hopeless dissolution. And whenever the death 
of the Latin language shall be truly described, its chief cause will be 
found in the vigorous assertion of a new-born spirit of idealism then 
first declaring its power —the spirit, namely, of the dawning era of a 
new civilisation. At this point, therefore, it is that we propose to find 
the line of demarcation between the ancient and modern periods of 
civilisation ; the old dying out with the ancient languages,* and the 
new inaugurated with the rise of those fresh dialects which sprang up 
like spiritual emanations from the exhausted bodies of their predeces- 
sors. 

The difference which we have remarked in the languages of the two 
periods amounts to no less than an essential difference in the point of 
view occupied by the ancient and by the modern mind. The ancient 
point of view was zz Nature, and the ancients made practically no 
clear distinction between their thoughts and the objects contemplated. 





* More narrowly, the Latin. 
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They may be said to have thought things and spoken pictures. The 
modern point of view, on the other hand, is out of Nature, and in the 
sphere of reflexion where the clearest distinction is consciously drawn 
between things and ideas. The moderns may be said to think ideas 
and to speak symbols. 

But this difference in the point of view, manifest as it is in the 
matter of Language, if it shall be taken for the characteristic distinc- 
tion of the entire civilisation of the old world as opposed to that of 
the new,— if this, in short, is the test we are seeking, then the same 
must be discernible not only in Language, but also in all the other 
many forms in which the spirit of the times may manifest itself. So 
that it remains now to be shown that the criterion of Language will 
serve to differentiate in all points the spirit of the age. 

This thesis, not now new, and no longer bold, can be defended in 
two ways, one rational, the other experimental. The first way lies in 
the proof of the proposition that a language contains a faithful 
rendering of all—yes, a// the natural activities of the people who 
speak it. We shall have to surrender the effort to produce this form 
of proof, since it involves the elabotate analysis of the whole nature 
and structure of speech. But we point to the circumstance that the 
truth of the statement has long been felt and admitted ; as is shown 
by the currency among the Greeks of the expressive proverb, “ As is 
the speech, so is the life,” * and as is most significantly testified to in 
our day by the diligence with which historians resort to philology for 
light on the darkest passages of their studies. 

The experimental method will require us to scrutinise separately all 
the forms and products of civilised life ; and in the literature and the 
fine arts, in the science and the laws, in the political institutions and 
treatment of public affairs, in the social habits, and in the religion of 
the ancients, we must find the same predominating spirit of mate- 
rialism ; while in all these departments of modern life the spirit of 
idealism must be seen to prevail. Here again, instead of employing 
a careful analysis to reveal the characteristic trait of which we are in 
search, we shall have to be satisfied with an appeal to what is gener- 
ally and familiarly known about the various exhibitions of civilised 
life in ancient and in modern times —a large field, only to be sketched 
now by cursory suggestions; while in one department, however, 
namely poetry, we shall introduce some remarks of a most able and 
authoritative critic, the poet Schiller. 

It must be observed that the preponderating influence of external 
nature, whose traces in Language we have designated by the term 
concrete, is better called by other names when manifested in connexion 
with other forms of mental production. Thus in Literature it may be 
called the actual, as opposed to the ideal ; the real, as opposed to the 
sentimental ; the absolute, as opposed to the typical ; the natural, as 
opposed to the spiritual: in Politics and Government, the positive ; 
and in the exercise of statesmanship, the practical, as opposed to the 
theoretical and fictitious. 
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In Science, the thraldom of Nature, as we conceive, cannot appear, 
since the life of Science, properly so-called, is a pure idealism. The 
science of antiquity therefore will submit to our criterion only if it be 
seen to have been in fact no science. But this in the main is admitted, 
when the term is used with strictness: and the justice of the admission 
appears, not, for example, in the fact that the ancients did not dis- 
criminate as clearly as we do between the subject-matter proper to 
the different sciences, not so much in the circumstance that they treated 
natural and moral philosophy as an undistinguished whole, but rather 
by this very thing that the procedures of what was called science in 
antiquity were not purely subjective as now, so that the science of that 
time in fact deserved (as it had) the name of knowledge only, inasmuch 
as it was measured by the number and supposed value of the things 
known, rather than by a perfected and logical system of ideas supported 
by, but quite distinct from them. These remarks are intended to 
have a general application only, for in Science, as well as in all the 
other aspects in which we may view the periods of antiquity, there 
are individual appearances which are out of harmony with the spirit 
of their time, and seem to belong more to the new world than to the 
old. 

As to the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, there is a 
sense in which a preponderating influence of matter is necessary to 
the existence of these in all times. And yet we think that in Art 
also, the antique may be shown to be more material than the modern. 
The majestic Grecian, or even Roman temple, every part of which 
subserves, or at least appears to subserve, some actual useful purpose, 
presents a strong contrast in this respect to the degenerate Byzantine 
style with its fantastical and at most but symbolical minarets and 
arabesques.* 

The religion of the Greeks and Romans has materialism so broadly 
marked upon its face, so inextricably inwrought upon its every part, 
that “he who runs may read,” and we need not pause a moment to 
comment upon it. Correspondently on the other hand, however, we 
have the most interesting object which meets our view in the whole 
scope of our present inquiry, namely, the spiritual Christian religion 
of the modern world. But in order that we may not be drawn off 
from our one point by a desire to look into the manifold influences 
exerted by the Divine revelation of the Gospel upon all the possible 
improvement of our race, we wish now only to remark upon the 
peculiarly ideal character of the Christian faith. If other causes were 
wanting, to this alone perhaps might be ascribed the great revolution 
in the mode of thought and action in the sense which we have been 
endeavoring to set forth. But other and powerful causes were also in 
the work ; and it may not be too bold a conjecture if we suppose 
that Divine Providence had controlled and guided these to the under- 
mining of the old tyranny of Nature over mind, in order that those 
material shackles might be thrown off simultaneously with the close 





*By these affected and fictitious forms, we are forcibly reminded of the present whimsical 
state of the degenerate Greek language. Both the offspring of a great and purely plastic 
original, they both exhibit the deep marks of the capricious and wanton excesses of an unbalanced 
sentimentality. 
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of the first dispensation of the Law, and that the spirit of man should 
rise to a sphere of established intellectual freedom at the time when 
“God who is a spirit” should begin to be “ worshipped in spirit and 
in truth.” 

In the domestic manners of the old time, natural, simple, and 
unsophisticated, there is seen again another exhibition of the same 
undissevered harmony and oneness with the physical and actual scene 
of life. In their national life we do indeed encounter, particularly at 
Rome, one great idea—the Genius of the Republic, the Fatum or 
Fortuna Imperii, which was the pride and glory of the Roman and the 
ideal object of his existence. And yet this idea may be regarded as 
almost an isolation in the Roman thought ; it was but the reverent 
perpetuation of a memory, and the inspiration of ambitious love and 
hope, founded mostly upon one distinct and limited state of things, 
namely, the prowess of the Roman arms. True, it acted in its own 
sphere most powerfully on the sentiments and practice of men ; and 
it cannot be denied that this idea propagated some of. its abstract 
spirit into all the departments of politics: but nevertheless it must be 
conceded, we think, that here too the actual, the particular, and the 
real continued to prevail over the rational and ideal. For among all 
the political establishments of antiquity we do not find any that were 
the offspring of a previously ascertained system of principles, nor 
any whose functions were ordered in conformity with a distinctly 
conceived methodical or rational scheme. (We are speaking now of 
Greece and Italy). But the ancient forms of government were either 
passively accepted from tradition, or were the result of the natural 
and accidental course of outward circumstances. And the common 
light, after all, in which government was regarded, by the Roman 
mind at least, was as a thing (vespublica). To say that government is 
essentially an abstraction, is a different thing from saying that it is 
either so treated or so considered ; and it is true that government as 
an idea belongs to the modern world—to the days of “Bills of 
Rights,” to the times when, before the first step is taken, a broad 
foundation of “ Preamble” is laid, and general principles are gathered 
from the abstract realm of theory and reflexion. The revolutions of 
modern times are the convulsions of a people who, in their very 
passion, shout the dogmas of philosophy. What was a revolution in 
Rome? Let the name itself declare: it was simply “ew things.” 
If a Jefferson be compared with a Poplicola; if a Victor Hugo or a 
Garibaldi (laughable thought!) be carried back two thousand years in 
the historical stream of our political civilisation, the contrast which 
will be felt is a contrast of the ideal with the actual. 

But it was our principal purpose, after having disclosed the over- 
ruling influence of Nature in the language of the ancients, to point 
out the same trait as manifest in their literature: and this, first, 
because next to their language, the literature of a people is the most 
faithful and comprehensive exhibition of their whole spirit and turn 
of mind; and secondly, because in this part of our task a valuable 
study is ready for our aid in the poet Schiller’s admirable essay on 
“The Naive and the Sentimental ”—an essay in which the author, 
in discriminating between the spirit of ancient.and of modern poetry, 
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makes use of the criterion of difference which might, we think, be 
shown to serve equally well in all departments of literature, and which, 
in fine, is the same distinction which we have sought to recognise as 
separating fundamentally the two periods of civilisation in their every 
aspect. In the essay above named, the objectiveness of ancient 
poetry has been displayed with the sharpest analytical discrimination ; 
and the author has been led more by the true and delicate poet’s 
sensibility than by mere critical acumen to the solution of a difficulty 
which lies on the surface in this part, and similarly in every part of 
our inquiry. In connexion with poetry the difficulty arises from the 
observation that modern poetry, so far from diverting its view from 
Nature, hangs upon it even more closely and tenderly than did the 
ancient. Now it will be seen that this fact, while it identifies to a 
large extent the subject-matter, so to speak, the raw material of 
poetical composition in all ages, yet has no essential bearing upon the 
method of procedure of the poet’s mind, and none upon the final 
effect aimed at by the poetry. Nature is necessary to the poet, to 
the modern equally with the ancient. But in ancient poetry Nature 
remains Nature: while in the modern poet’s mind, it is the mental 
reflex of Nature which becomes transformed into a thousand forms of 
idea and of sentiment. But let Schiller himself speak. 


“Whence [says he] this different spirit? How comes it that we, who are so 
immeasurably far surpassed by the ancients in all that is purely natural, that we 
just here surpass them, on the other hand, in the homage which we pay to Nature, 
that we cleave to it with love, and embrace even the inanimate world with the 
warmest emotion? Here is the reason; because with us Nature has disappeared 
out of man, and now we encounter her only without, in her external and lifeless, her 
true existence. It is not our greater conformity to Nature, but quite the contrary, 
it is the opposition to Nature in which we stand by virtue of our relations, our 
conditions, our manners and habits, which impels us to seek in the physical world a 
satisfaction for that inward pressure towards truth and simplicity which, like the 
moral sense from which it proceeds, abides incorruptible and unquenchable in every 
human heart. This satisfaction we are driven to seek in the outward world of 
Nature, when we feel that the search for it is hopeless in the moral world. Hence it 
is that the sentiment with which we cling to Nature is so nearly allied to the feeling 
with which we lament the vanished years of childhood and childish innocence. 
Our childhood is the only appearance of unmutilated Nature which we still encounter 
in cultivated man. ... With the ancient Greeks it was very different. Their 
cultivation had not so far degenerated as that Nature was lost init tothem. The 
whole structure of their social life was erected upon sensations, and not upon a 
figment of Art.” 


And again :— 


“The feeling which we have for Nature, instead of being the same with that 
possessed by the ancients, is rather to be identified with the feeling which we have 
towards the ancients, They felt naturally; we feel the natural. Their poetry 
portrayed absolutely ; ours portrays the absolute.” 


Now those remarks, confined by Schiller to the subject of poetry, 
might easily be extended to the whole field of literature. But not 
only so: they have a striking application also to the scientific study 
of Nature, in which consists so large a part of the peculiar activity of 
the “progressive” intellect of modern times. It is by separation 
from the world without that man is enabled to occupy a point of view 
from which he may more effectually turn his observation upon material 
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Nature ; and the possession of a separate and independently existing 
stock of ideas furnishes the means by which every variety of estimate 
may be applied to the objects of scrutiny. By running the eye over 
any modern book-list, we may see in the very titles of the books the 
evidence of how completely the matter of all studies is now caught 
up, as it were, and carried away into the world of reflexion. On a list 
just fallen into our hands, for example, we read the following announce- 
ments of new issues :—“ Ideas towards the Establishment of a Science 
of Natural Psychology ;” “The Dogmatic Faith, an Inquiry into the 
relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma;” “ Philosophy 
of the Unknown, an attempt at a World-view.” Such titles sound 
familiar enough to us, and we know the fashionable style in which 
such abstract studies are conducted ; but perhaps we can scarcely get 
a better idea of the difference between this sort of thinking and that 
sort which is preserved in the literary remains of classical antiquity, 
than by representing to our imagination Socrates’ “Ideas towards the 
Establishment of a Science of Natural Psychology ;” how Lelius 
would have discoursed on “ Dogmatic Faith ;” or what Cato would 
have thought of the “ Philosophy of the Unknown.” 

View the ancient civilisation as we will, we find it simple, direct, 
natural ; while the new is artificial, sophistical, and ideal. The old 
was primary; the new, secondary: the ancient was young, and 
young to the last ; the modern is old, and was old from the first: the 
ancient was natural ; the modern, moral: the ancient was sensual ; 
the modern, intellectual: the ancient, spontaneous; the modern, 
conscious and reflecting: the ancient was real ; the modern is spiritual. 


WALTER BLAIR. 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 
CHAPTER IV. 
a7 “ERinity.” 


T was while the two young men were seated at breakfast that 
the post arrived, bringing a number of country newspapers, for 
which, in one shape or other, Joe Atlee wrote something. Indeed, he 
was an “own correspondent,” dating from London, or Paris, or occa- 
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sionally from Rome, with an easy freshness and a local color that 
vouched for authenticity. ‘These journals were of every political tint, 
from emerald green to the deepest orange ; and, indeed, between two 
of them—the Zipperary Pike and the Boyne Water, hailing from 
Carrickfergus — there was a controversy of such violence and intem- 
perance of language, that it was a curiosity to see the two papers on 
the same table: the fact being capable of explanation, that they were 
both written by Joe Atlee—a secret, however, that he had not 
confided even to his friend Kearney. 

“Will that fellow that signs himself Terry O’Toole in the Pike stand 
this?” cried Kearney, reading aloud from the Boyne Water :— 


“«¢We know the man who corresponds with you under the signature 
of Terry O’Toole, and it is but one of the aliases under which he has 
lived since he came out of the Richmond Bridewell, filcher, forger, 
and false witness. There is yet one thing he has never tried, which 
is to behave with a little courage. If he should, however, be able to 
persuade himself, by the aid of his aecustomed stimulants, to accept 
the responsibility of what he has written, we bind ourselves to pay his 
expenses to any part of France or Belgium, where he will meet us, 
and we shall also bind ourselves to give him what his life little entitles 
him to, a Christian burial afterwards. 

“* No SURRENDER.’” 


“T am just reading the answer,” said Joe. “It is very brief: here 
it is :— 


“Tf “No Surrender ”— who has been a newsvendor in your establish- 
ment since you yourself rose from that employ to the editor’s chair — 
will call at this office any morning after distributing his eight copies 
of your daily issue, we promise to give him such a kicking as he has 
never experienced during his literary career. 

“¢ TERRY O’TOOLE.’” 


“ And these are the amenities of journalism,” cried Kearney. 

“For the matter of that, you might exclaim at the quack doctor of 
a fair, and ask, Is this the dignity of medicine?” said Joe. “There’s 
a head and a tail to every walk in life: even the law has a Chief 
Justice at one end and Jack Ketch at the other.” 

“Well, I sincerely wish that those blackguards would first kick and 
then shoot each other.” 

“They'll do nothing of the kind! It’s just as likely that they wrote 
the whole correspondence at the same table and with the same jug of 
punch between them.” 

“Tf so, I don’t envy you your career or your comrades.” 

“Tt’s a lottery with big prizes in the wheel all the same! I could 
tell you the names of great swells, Master Dick, who have made very 
proud places for themselves in England by what you call ‘journalism.’ 
In France it is the one road to eminence. Cannot you imagine, 
besides, what capital fun it is to be able to talk to scores of people 
you were never introduced to? to tell them an infinity of things on 
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public matters, or now and then about themselves: and in so many 
moods as you have tempers, to warn them, scold, compassionate, 
correct, console, or abuse them? to tell them not to be over-confident 
or bumptious, or purse-proud “6 

“ And who are you, may I ask, who presume to do all this?” 

“That’s as it may be. We are occasionally Guizot, Thiers, Prévot- 
Paradol, Lytton, Disraeli, or Joe Atlee.” 

“ Modest, at all events.” 

“ And why not say what I feel — not what I have done, but what is 
in me todo? Can’t you understand this: it would never occur to me 
that I could vault over a five-bar gate if I had been born a cripple? 
but the conscious possession of a little pliant muscularity might well 
tempt me to try it.” 

“ And get a cropper for your pains.” 

“Be it so. Better the cropper than pass one’s life looking over the 
top-rail and envying the fellow that had cleared it. But what’s this? 
Here’s a letter here: it got in amongst the newspapers. I say, Dick, 
do you stand this sort of thing?” said he, as he read the address. 

“Stand what sort of thing?” asked the other, half angrily. 

“Why, to be addressed in this fashion? The Honorable Richard 
Kearney, Trinity College, Dublin.” 

“Tt is from my sister,” said Kearney, as he took the letter impatiently 
from his hand; “and I can only tell you, if she had addressed me 
otherwise, I’d not have opened her letter.” 

“ But come now, old fellow, don’t lose temper about it. You have 
a right to this designation, or you have not ~ 

“T’ll spare all your eloquence by simply saying, that I do not look 
on you as a Committee of Privilege, and I’m not going to plead before 
you. Besides,” added he, “it’s only a few minutes ago you asked me 
to credit you for something you had not yet shown yourself to be, but 
that you intended and felt that the world should see you were one of 
these days.” 

“So then you really mean to bring your claim before the Lords?” 

Kearney, if he heard, did not heed this question, but went on to 
read his letter. “Here’s a surprise!” cried he. “I was telling you 
the other day, about a certain cousin of mine we were expecting from 
Italy.” 

“The daughter of that swindler, the mock prince?” 

“The man’s character I’ll not stand up for, but his rank and title 
are alike indisputable,” said Kearney, haughtily. 

“With all my heart. We have soared into a high atmosphere all 
this day, and I hope my respiration will get used to it in time. Read 
away!” 

It was not till after a considerable interval that Kearney had 
recovered composure enough to read, and when he did so it was with 
a brow furrowed with irritation :— 
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“My pear Dick,— We had just sat down to tea last night, and papa 
was fidgeting about the length of time his letter to Italy had remained 
unacknowledged, when a sharp ring at the house-door startled us. 
We had been hearing a good deal of searches for arms lately in the 
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neighborhood, and we looked very blankly at each other for a moment. 
We neither of us said so, but I feel sure our thoughts were on the 
same track, and that we believed Captain Rock, or the head centre, 
or whatever be his latest title, had honored us with a call. Old 
Matthew seemed of the same mind too, for he appeared at the door 
with that venerable blunderbuss we have so often played with, and 
which, if it had any evil thoughts in its head, I must have been tried 
for a murder years ago, for I know it was loaded since I was a child, 
but that the lock has for the same space of time not been on speaking 
terms with the barrel. While, then, thus confirmed in our suspicions 
of mischief by Mat’s warlike aspect, we both rose from the table, the 
door opened, and a young girl rushed in, and fell — actually threw 
herself —into papa’s arms. It was Nina herself, who had come all 
the way from Rome alone, that is, without any one she knew, and 
made her way to us here, without any other guidance than her own 
good wits. 

“T cannot tell you how delighted we are with her. She is the 
loveliest girl I ever saw, so gentle, so nicely mannered, so soft-voiced, 
and so winning —I feel myself like a peasant beside her. The least 
thing she says —her laugh, her slightest gesture, the way she moves 
about the room, with a sort of swinging grace, which I thought 
affected at first, but now I see is quite natural—is only another of 
her many fascinations. 

“T fancied for a while that her features were almost too beautifully 
regular for expression, and that even when she smiled and showed her 
lovely teeth, her eyes got no increase of brightness ; but, as I talked 
more with her, and learned to know her better, I saw that those eyes 
have meanings of softness and depth in'them ‘of wonderful power, 
and, stranger than all, in archness that shows she has plenty of 
humor. 

“Her English is charming, but slightly foreign ; and when she is at 
a loss for a word, there is just that much of difficulty in finding it 
which gives a heightened expression to her beautifully calm face, and 


makes it lovely. You may see how she has fascinated me, for I could 


go on raving about her for hours. 

“She is very anxious to see you, and asks me over and over again, 
Shall you like her? I was almost candid enough to say ‘too well.’ I 
mean that you could not help falling in love with her, my dear Dick ; 
and she is so much above us in style, in habit, and doubtless in ambi- 
tion, that such would be only madness. When she saw your photo 
she smiled, and said, ‘Is he not superb? —I mean proud?’ I owned 
you were, and then she added, ‘I hope he will like me.’ I am not 
perhaps discreet if I tell you she does not like the portrait of your 
chum, Atlee. She says ‘he is very good-looking, very clever, very 
witty, but isn’t he false?’ and this she says over and over again. I 
told her I believed not ; that I had never seen him myself, but that I 
knew you liked him greatly, and felt to him as a brother. She only 
shook her head, and said, ‘Badate bene a quel che dico. I mean,’ 
éaid she, ‘7’m right, but he’s very nice for all that!’ If I tell you 
this, Dick, it is just because I cannot get it out of my head, and I will 
keep saying over and over to myself—‘If Joe Atlee be what she 
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suspect, why does she call him very nice for all that?’ I said you 
intended to ask him down here next vacation, and she gave the 
drollest little laugh in the world ; and does she not look lovely when 
she shows those small pearly teeth? Heaven help you, poor Dick, 
when you see her! but if I were you, I should leave Master Joe 
behind me, for she smiles as she looks at his likeness, in a way that 
would certainly make me jealous, if I were only Joe’s friend, and not 
himself. 

“We sat up in Nina’s room till nigh morning, and to-day I have 
scarcely seen her, for she wants to be let sleep, after that long and 
tiresome journey, and I take the opportunity to write you this very 
rambling epistle : for you may feel sure I shall be less of a corres- 
pondent now than when I was without companionship, and I counsel 
you to be very grateful if you hear from me soon again. 

“Papa wants to take Duggan’s farm from him, and Lanty Moore’s 
meadows, and throw them into the lawn ; but I hope he won’t persist 
in the plan ; not alone because it is a mere extravagance, but that the 
county is very unsettled just now about land-tenure, and the people 
are hoping all sort of things from Parliament, and any interference 
with them at this time would be ill-taken. Father Cody was here 
yesterday, and told me confidentially to prevent papa,—not so easy 
a thing as he thinks, particularly if he should come to suspect that 
any intimidation was intended,— and Miss O’Shea unfortunately said 
something the other day that papa cannot get out of his head, and 
keeps on repeating. ‘So then it’s our turn now,’ the fellows say ; 
‘the landlords have had five hundred years of it ; it’s time we should 
come in.’ And this he says over and over with a little laugh, and I 
wish to my heart Miss Betty had kept it to herself. By the way, her 
nephew is to come on leave, and pass two months with her ; and she 
says she hopes you will be here at the same time, to keep him 
company ; but I have a notion that another playfellow may prove a 
dangerous rival to the Hungarian hussar; perhaps, however, you 
would hand over Joe Atlee to him. 

“ Be sure you bring us some new books, and some music, when you 
come ; or send them, if you don’t come soon. I am terrified lest Nina 
should think the place dreary, and I don’t know how she is to live 
here if she does not take to the vulgar drudgeries that fill my own 
life. When she abruptly asked me, ‘What do you do here?’ I was 
sorely puzzled to know what to answer, and then she added quickly,— 
‘For my own part, it’s no great matter, for I can always dream. I’m 
a great dreamer!’ Is it not lucky for her, Dick? She’ll have ample 
time for it here. 

“T suppose I never wrote so long a letter as this in my life ; indeed 
I never had a subject that had such a fascination for myself. Do you 
know, Dick, that though I promised to let her sleep on till nigh 
dinner-time, I find myself every now and then creeping up gently to 
her door, and only bethink me of my pledge when my hand is on the 
lock ; and sometimes I even doubt if she is here at all, and I am half 
crazy, at fearing it may be all a dream. 

“One word for yourself, and I have done. Why have you not told 
us of the examination? It was to have been on the tenth, and we are 
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now at the eighteenth. Have you got—whatever it was? the prize, 
or the medal, or — the reward, in short, we were so anxiously hoping 
for? It would be such cheery tidings for poor papa, who is very low 
and depressed of late, and I see him always reading with such atten- 
tion any notice of the College he can find in the newspaper. My 
dear, dear brother, how you would work hard if you only knew what a 
prize success in life might give you! Little as I have seen of her, I 
could guess that she will never bestow a thought on an undistinguished 
man. Come down for one day, and tell me if ever, in all your ambi- 
tion, you had such a goal before you as this? 

“The hoggets I sent in to Tullamore fair were not sold; but I 
believe Miss Betty’s steward will take them ; and, if so, I will send 
you ten pounds next week. I never knew the market so dull, and 
the English dealers now are only eager about horses, and I’m sure I 
couldn’t part with any if Ihad them. With all my love, I am 

“Your ever affectionate sister, 
“Kate KEARNEY.” 


“T have just stepped into Nina’s room and stolen the photo I send 
you. I suppose the dress must have been for some fancy-ball ; but 
she is a hundred million times more beautiful. I don’t know if I shall 
have courage to confess my theft to her.” 


“Ts that your sister, Dick?” said Joe Atlee, as young Kearney 
withdrew the carte from the letter and placed it face downwards on 
the breakfast-table. 

“No,” replied he, bluntly, and continued to read on; while the 
other, in the spirit of that freedom that prevailed between them, 
stretched out his hand and took up the portrait. 

“Who is this?” cried he, after some seconds. “She’s an actress. 
That’s something like what the girl wears in Don Cesar de Bazan. 
To be sure, she is Maritana. She’s stunningly beautiful. Do you 
mean to tell me, Dick, that there’s a girl like that on your provincial 
boards?” 

“T never said so any more than I gave you leave to examine the 
contents of my letters,” said the other, haughtily. 

“Egad, I’d have smashed the seal any day to have caught a glimpse 
of such a face as that. I'll wager her eyes are blue gray. Will you 
have a bet on it?” 

“When you have done with your raptures, I’ll thank you to hand 
the likeness to me.” : 

** But who is she? what is she? where is she? Is she the Greek?” 

“When a fellow can help himself so coolly to his information as 
you do, I scarcely think he deserves much aid from others; but, I 
may tell you, she is not Maritana, nor a provincial actress, nor any 
actress at all, but a young lady of good blood and birth, and my own 
first-cousin.” 

“On my oath, it’s the best thing I ever knew of you.” 

Kearney laughed out at this moment at something in the letter, and 
did not hear the other’s remark. 

“Tt seems, Master Joe, that the young lady did not reciprocate the 
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rapturous delight you feel, at sight of your picture. My sister says — 
I’ll read you her very words—‘she does not like the portrait of your 
friend Atlee ; he may be clever and amusing, she says, but he is un- 
deniably false.’ Mind that — undeniably false.” 

“ That’s all the fault of the artist. The stupid dog would place me 
in so strong a light that I kept blinking.” 

“No, no. She reads you like a book,” said the other. 

“T wish to heaven she would, if she would hold me like one.” 

“And the nice way she qualifies your cleverness, by calling you 
amusing.” 

“She could certainly spare that reproach to her cousin Dick,” said 
he, laughing ; “ but no more of this sparring. When do you mean to 
take me down to the country with you? The term will be up on 
Tuesday.” 

“That will demand a little consideration now. In the fall of the 
year, perhaps. When the sun is less powerful the light will be more 
favorable to your features.” 

“ My poor Dick, I cram you with good advice every day ; but one 
counsel I never cease repeating, ‘ Never try to be witty.’ A dull fel- 
low only cuts his finger with a joke, he never catches it by the handle. 
Hand me over that letter of your sister’s: I like the way she writes. 
All that about the pigs and the poultry is as good as the /armer’s 
Chronicle.” 

The other made no other reply than by coolly folding up the letter 
and placing it in his pocket ; and then, after a pause, he said,— 

“T shall tell Miss Kearney the favorable impression her epistolary 
powers have produced on my very clever and accomplished chum, 
Mr. Atlee.” 

“Do so; and say, if she’d take me for a correspondent instead of 
you, she’d be ‘exchanging with a difference.’ On my oath,” said he, 
seriously, “I believe a most finished education might be effected in 
letter-writing. I’d engage to take a clever girl through a whole course 
of Latin and Greek, and a fair share of mathematics and logic, in a 
series of letters, and her replies would be the fairest test of her 
acquirement.” 

“‘ Shall I propose this to my sister ?” 

“Do so, or to your cousin. I suspect Maritana would be an apter 

upil.” 

“The bell has stopped. We shall be late in the hall,” said Kearney, 
throwing on his gown hurriedly and hastening away; while Atlee, 
taking some proof-sheets from the chimney-piece, proceeded to correct 
them, a slight flicker of a smile still lingering over his dark but hand- 
some face. 

Though such little jarring passages as that we have recorded were 
nothing uncommon between these two young men, they were very good 
friends on the whole, the very dissimilarity that provoked their squab- 
bles saving them from any more serious rivalry. In reality, no two 
people could be less alike: Kearney being a slow, plodding, self-satis- 
fied, dull man, of very ordinary faculties; while the other was an 
indolent, discursive, sharp-witted fellow, mastering whatever he ad- 
dressed himself to with ease, but so enamored of novelty that he 
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rarely went beyond a smattering of anything. He carried away col- 
lege honors apparently at will, and might, many thought, have won a 
fellowship with little effort; but his passion was for change. What- 
ever bore upon the rogueries of letters, the frauds of literature, had 
an irresistible charm for him; and he once declared that he would 
almost rather have been Ireland than Shakspeare ; and then it was his 
delight to write Greek versions of a poem that might attach the mark 
of plagiarism to Tennyson, or show, by a Scandinavian lyric, how the 
laureate had been poaching from the Northmen. Now it was a mock 
pastoral in most ecclesiastical Latin that set the whole Church in 
arms ; now, a mock despatch of Baron Beust that actually deceived 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and caused quite a panic at the Tuileries. 
He had established such relations with foreign journals that he 
could at any moment command insertion for a paper, now in the 
Memorial Diplomatique, now in the Goloss of St. Petersburg, or the 
Allgemeine Zeitung ; while the comment, written also by himself, would 
appear in the Kreutz Zeitung or The Times; and the mystification be- 
came such that the shrewdest and keenest heads were constantly 
misled, to which side to incline in a controversy where all the wires 
were pulled by one hand. Many a discussion on the authenticity of 
a document, or the veracity of a conversation, would take place be- 
tween the two young men: Kearney not having the vaguest suspicion 
that the author of the point in debate was then sitting opposite to him, 
sometimes seeming to share the very doubts and difficulties that were 
then puzzling himself. 

While Atlee knew Kearney in every fold and fibre of his nature, 
Kearney had not the very vaguest conception of him with whom he 
sat every day at meals, and communed through almost every hour of 
life. He treated Joe, indeed, with a sort of proud protection, think- 
ing him a sharp, clever, idle fellow, who would never come to any- 
thing higher than a bookseller’s hack or an “occasional correspond- 
ent.” He liked his ready speech, and his fun, but he would not con- 
sent to see in either evidences of anything beyond the amusing qualities 
of a very light intelligence. On the whole, he looked down upon 
him, as very properly the slow and ponderous people in life do look 
down upon their more volatile brethren, and vote them triflers. Long 
may it be so. There would be more sunstrokes in the world if it 
were not that the shadows of dull men made such nice cool places for 
the others to walk in! 


CHAPTER V. 
HoME LIFE AT THE CASTLE. 


Tue life of that quaint old country-house was something very strange 
and odd to Nina Kostalergi. It was not merely its quiet monotony, 
its unbroken sameness of topics as of events, and its small economies, 
always appearing on the surface ; but that a young girl like Kate, full 
of life and spirits, gay, handsome, and high-hearted — that she should 
go her mill-round of these tiresome daily cares, listening to the same 
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complaints, remedying the same evils, meeting the same difficulties, 
and yet never seem to resent an existence so ignoble and unworthy! 
This was, indeed, scarce credible. 

As for Nina herself—like one saved from shipwreck — her first 
sense of security was full of gratitude. It was only as this wore off 
that she began to see the desolation of the rock on which she had 
clambered. Not that her former life had been rose-tinted. It had 
been of all things the most harassing and wearying —a life of dreary 
necessitude — a perpetual struggle with debt. Except play, her father 
had scarcely any resource for a livelihood. He affected, indeed, to 
give lessons in Italian and French to young Englishmen ; but he was 
so fastidious as to the rank and condition of his pupils, and so unac- 
commodating as to his hours, and so unpunctual, that it was evident 
that the whole was a mere pretence of industry, to avoid the reproach 
of being utterly dependent on the play-table ; besides this, in his 
capacity as a teacher, he obtained access to houses and acceptance 
with families where he would have found entrance impossible under 
other circumstances. 

He was polished and good-looking. All his habits bespoke fami- 
liarity with society ; and he knew to the nicest fraction the amount 
of intimacy he might venture on with any one. Some did not like 
him — the man of a questionable position, the reduced gentleman, has 
terrible prejudices to combat. He must always be suspected — heaven 
knows of what, but of some covert design against the religion, or the 
pocket, or the influence of those who admit him. Some thought him 
dangerous, because his manners were insinuating, and his address 
studiously directed to captivate. Others did not fancy his passion for 
mixing in the world and frequenting society, to which his straitened 
means appeared to deny him rightful access; but when he had 
succeeded in introducing his daughter to the world, and people began 
to say, “ See how admirably M. Kostalergi has brought up that girl! 
how nicely-mannered she is, how ladylike, how well bred, what a 
linguist, what a musician!” a complete revulsion took place in public 
opinion, and many who had but half trusted, or less than liked him 
before, became now his staunchest friends and adherents. Nina had 
been a great success in society, and she reaped the full benefit of it. 
Sufficiently well born to be admitted, without any special condescen- 
sion, into good houses, she was in manner and style the equal of any ; 
and though her dress was ever of the cheapest and plainest, her fresh 
toilette was often commented on with praise by those who did not fully 
remember what added grace and elegance the wearer had lent it. 

From the wealthy nobles to whom her musical genius had strongly 
recommended her, numerous and sometimes costly presents were sent 
in acknowledgment of her charming gifts ; and these, as invariably, 
were converted into money by her father, who, after a while, gave it 
to be understood that the recompense would be always more welcome 
in that form. 

Nina, however, for a long time knew nothing of this ; she saw herself 
sought after, and flattered in society, selected for peculiar attention 
wherever she went, complimented on her acquirements, and made 
much of to an extent that not unfrequently excited the envy and 
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jealousy of girls much more favorably placed by fortune than herself. 
If her long mornings and afternoons were passed amidst solitude and 
poverty, vulgar cares, and harassing importunities, when night came 
she emerged into the blaze of lighted lustres and gilded salons, to 
move in an atmosphere of splendor and sweet sounds, with all that 
could captivate the senses and exalt imagination. This twofold life 
of meanness and magnificence so wrought upon her nature as to 
develop almost two individualities. The one hard, stern, realistic, 
even to grudgingness ; the other, gay, buoyant, enthusiastic, and 
ardent: and they who only saw her of an evening in all the exultation 
of her flattered beauty, followed about by a train of admiring worship- 
pers, addressed in all that exaggeration of language Italy sanctions, 
pampered by caresses, and honored by homage on every side, little 
knew by what dreary torpor of heart and mind that joyous ecstasy 
they witnessed had been preceded, nor by what a bound her emotions 
had sprung from the depths of brooding melancholy to this paroxysm 
of delight ; nor could the worn-out and wearied followers of pleasure 
comprehend the intense enjoyment produced by sights and sounds 
which in their case no fancy idealised, no soaring imagination had 
lifted to the heaven of bliss. 

Kostalergi seemed for a while to content himself with the secret 
resources of his daughter’s successes, but at length he launched out 
into heavy play once more, and lost largely. It was in this strait that 
he bethought him of negotiating with a theatrical manager for Nina’s 
appearance on the stage. These contracts take the precise form of a 
sale, where the victim, in consideration of being educated, and 
maintained, and paid a certain amount, is bound, legally bound, to 
devote her services to a master for a given time. The impresario of 
the Fenice had often heard from travellers of that wonderful mezzo- 
soprano voice which was captivating all Rome, where the beauty and 
grace of the singer were extolled not less loudly. The great skill of 
these astute providers for the world’s pleasure is evidenced in nothing 
more remarkably than the instinctive quickness with which they pounce 
upon the indications of dramatic genius, and hasten away —half 
across the globe if need be—to secure it. Signor Lanari was not 
slow to procure a letter of introduction to Kostalergi, and very soon 
acquainted him with his object. 

Under the pretence that he was an old friend and former school- 
fellow, Kostalergi asked him to share their humble dinner, and there, 
in that meanly-furnished room, and with the accompaniment of a 
wretched and jangling instrument, Nina so astonished and charmed 
him by her performance, that all the habitual reserve of the cautious 
bargainer gave way, and he burst out into exclamations of enthusiastic 
delight, ending with,—“ She is mine! she is mine! I tell you, since 
Persiani, there has been nothing like her!” 

Nothing remained now but to reveal the plan to herself; and though 
certainly neither the Greek nor his guest was deficient in descriptive 
power, or failed to paint in glowing colors the gorgeous procession of 
triumphs that await stage success, she listened with little pleasure to 
it all. She had already walked the boards of what she thought a 
higher arena. She had tasted flatteries unalloyed with any sense of 
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decided inferiority ; she had moved amongst dukes and duchesses 
with a recognised station, and received their compliments with ease 
and dignity. Was all this reality of condition to be exchanged for a 
mock splendor and a feigned greatness? was she to be subjected to 
the licensed stare and criticism and coarse comment, may be, of 
hundreds she never knew, nor would stoop to know? and was the 
adulation she now lived in to be bartered for the vulgar applause of 
those who, if dissatisfied, could testify the feeling as openly and 
unsparingly? She said very little of what she felt in her heart, but 
no sooner alone in her room at night, than she wrote that letter to 
her uncle entreating his protection. 

It had been arranged with Lanari that she should make one appear- 
ance at a small provincial theatre so soon as she could master any 
easy part, and Kostalergi, having some acquaintance with the manager 
at Orvieto, hastened off there to obtain his permission for her appear- 
ance. It was of this brief absence she profited to fly from Rome, the 
banker conveying her as far as Civita Vecchia, whence she sailed 
direct for Marseilles. And now we see her, as she found herself in 
that dreary old mansion, sad, silent, and neglected, wondering whether 
the past was all a dream, or if the unbroken calm in which she now 
lived was not a sleep. 

Conceding her perfect liberty to pass her time how she liked, they 
exacted from her no appearance at meals nor any conformity with the 
ways of others, and she never came to breakfast, and only entered the 
drawing-room a short time before dinner. Kate, who had counted on 
her companionship and society, and hoped to see her sharing with her 
the little cares and duties of her life and taking interest in her pursuits, 
was sorely grieved at her estrangement, but continued to believe it 
would wear off with time and familiarity with the place. Kearney 
himself, in secret, resented the freedom with which she disregarded 
the discipline of his house, and grumbled at times over foreign ways 
and habits that he had no fancy to see under his roof. When she did 
appear, however, her winning manners, her grace, and a certain half- 
caressing coquetry she could practise to perfection, so soothed and 
amused him that he soon forgot any momentary displeasure, and more 
than once gave up his evening visit to the club at Moate to listen to 
her as she sang, or hear her sketch off some trait of that Roman 
society in which British pretension and eccentricity often figured so 
amusingly. 

Like a faithful son of the Church, too, he never wearied hearing of 
the Pope and the Cardinals, of glorious ceremonials of the Church, 
and festivals observed with all the pomp and state that pealing organs, 
and incense, and gorgeous dress could confer. The contrast between 
the sufferance under which his Church existed at home and the honors 
and homage rendered to it abroad, was a fruitful stimulant to that 
disaffection he felt towards England, and would not unfrequently lead 
him away to long diatribes about penal laws and the many disabilities 
which had enslaved Ireland, and reduced himself, the descendant of 
a princely race, to the condition of a ruined gentleman. 

To Kate these complainings were ever distasteful ; she had but one 
philosophy, which was “to bear up well,” and when not that, “as well 
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as you could.” She saw scores of things around her to be remedied, 
or, at least, bettered, by a little exertion, and not one which could be 
helped by a vain regret. For the loss of that old barbaric splendor 
and profuse luxury which her father mourned over, she had no regrets. 
She knew that these wasteful and profligate livers had done nothing 
for the people either in act or in example ; that they were a selfish, 
worthless, self-indulgent race, caring for nothing but their pleasures, 
and making all their patriotism consist in a hate towards England. 

These were not Nina’s thoughts. She liked all these stories of a 
time of power and might, when the Kearneys were great chieftains, 
and the old castle the scene of revelry and feasting. 

She drew prettily, and it amused her to illustrate the curious tales 
the old man told her of rays and forays, the wild old life of savage 
chieftains and the scarce less savage conquerors. On one of these,— 
she called it “The Return of O’Caharney,”— she bestowed such labor 
and study, that her uncle would sit for hours watching the work, not 
knowing if his heart were more stirred by the claim of his ancestor’s 
greatness, or by the marvellous skill that realised the whole scene 
before him. The head of the young chieftain was to be filled in when 
Dick came home. Meanwhile, great persuasions were being used to 
induce Tom Gill to sit for a kern who had shared the exile of his 
masters, but had afterwards betrayed them to the English; and 
whether Gill had heard some dropping word of the part he was meant 
to fill, or that his own suspicion had taken alarm from certain directions 
the young lady gave as to the expression he was to assume, certain 
is it nothing could induce him to comply, and go down to posterity 
with the immortality of crime. 

The little long-neglected drawing-room where Nina had set up her 
easel became now the usual morning lounge of the old man, who 
loved to sit and watch her as she worked, and, what amused him even 
more, listen while she talked. It seemed to him like a revival of the 
past to hear of the world, that gay world of feasting and enjoyment, 
of which for so many years he had known nothing ; and here he was 
back in it again, and with grander company and higher names than he 
ever remembered. “Why was not Kate like her?” would he mutter 
over and over to himself. Kate was a good girl, fine-tempered and 
happy-hearted, but she had no accomplishments, none of those refine- 
ments of the other. If he wanted to present her at “the Castle” 
one of these days, he did not know if she would have tact enough for 
the ordeal ; but Nina !— Nina was sure to make an actual sensation, 
as much by her grace and her style as by her beauty. Kearney 
never came into the room where she was without being struck by the 
elegance of her demeanor, the way she would rise to receive him, her 
step, her carriage, the very disposal of her drapery as she sat ; the 
modulated tone of her voice, and a sort of purring satisfaction as she 
took his hand and heard his praises of her, spread like a charm over 
him, so that he never knew how the time slipped by as he sat beside 
her. 

“ Have you ever written to your father since you came here?” asked 
he one day as they talked together. 

“Yes, sir; and yesterday I got a letter from him. Such a nice 
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letter, sir,— no complainings, no reproaches for my running away ; 
but all sorts of good wishes for my happiness. He owns he was 
sorry to have ever thought of the stage for me ; but he says this law- 
suit he is engaged in about his grandfather’s will may last for years, 
and that he knew I was so certain of a great success, and that a 
great success means more than mere money, he fancied that in my 
triumph he would reap the recompense for his own disasters. He is 
now, however, far happier that I have found a home, a real home, and 
says, ‘Tell my lord I am heartily ashamed of all my rudeness with 
regard to him, and would willingly make a pilgrimage to the end of 
Europe to ask his pardon; and say besides that ‘when I shall be 
restored to the fortune and rank of my ancestors,’— you know,” added 
she, “he is a prince,—‘ my first act will be to throw myself at his feet 
and beg to be forgiven by him.’” 

“What is the property? is it land?” asked he, with the half-suspect- 
fulness of one not fully assured of what he was listening to. 

“Yes, sir; the estate is in Delos. I have seen the plan of the 
grounds and gardens of the palace, which are princely. Here, on this 
seal,” said she, showing the envelope of her letter, “ you can see the 
arms ; papa never omits to use it, though on his card he is written 
only ‘of the princes ’—a form observed with us.” 

“ And what chance has he of getting it all back again?” 

“That is more than I can tell you; he himself is sometimes very 
confident, and talks as if there could not be a doubt of it.” 

“Used your poor mother to believe it?” asked he, half-tremulously. 

“T can scarcely say, sir; I can barely remember her; but I have 
heard papa blame her for not interesting her high connections in 
England in his suit ; he often thought that a word to the ambassador 
at Athens would have almost decided the case.” 

“ High connections, indeed!” burst he forth. “By my conscience, 
they're pretty much out at elbows, like himself; and if we were trying 
to recover our own right to-morrow, the look-out would be bleak 
enough!” 

“ Papa is not easily cast down, sir; he has a very sanguine spirit.” 

“May be, you think it’s what is wanting in my case, eh, Nina? 
Say it out, girl ; tell me, I’d be the better for a little of your father’s 
hopefulness, eh ?” 

“You could not change to anything I could like better than what 
you are,” said she, taking his hand and kissing it. 

“Ah, you’re a rare one to say coaxing things,” said he, looking 
fondly on her. “TI believe you’d be the best advocate for either of us 
if the courts would let you plead for us.” 

“T wish they would, sir,” said she proudly. 

“What is that?” cried he, suddenly ; “sure it’s not putting myself 
you are in the picture!” 

“Of course I am, sir. Was not the O’Caharney your ancestor? Is 
it likely that an old race had not traits of feature and lineament that 
ages of descent could not efface? I’d swear that strong brow and 
frank look must be an heirloom.” 

“Faith then, almost the only one!” said he, sighing. “Who’s 
making .that noise out there?” said he, rising and going to the 
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window. “Oh, it’s Kate with her dogs. I often tell her she’d keep 
a pair of ponies for less than those troublesome brutes cost her.” 

“They are great company to her, she says, and she lives so much 
in the open air.” 

“T know she does,” said he, dropping his head and sitting like one 
whose thoughts had taken a brooding, despondent turn. 

“One more sitting I must have, sir, for the hair. You had it 
beautifully yesterday ; it fell over on one side with a most perfect 
light on a large lock here. Will you give me half an hour to-morrow, 
say?” 

“T can’t promise you, my dear. Tom Gill has been urging me 
to go over to Loughrea for the fair; and if we go, we ought to be 
there by Saturday, and have a quiet look at the stock before the sales 
begin.” 

“ And are you going to be long away?” said she, poutingly, as she 
leaned over the back of his chair, and suffered her curls to fall half 
across his face. 

“T’ll be right glad to be back again,” said he, pressing her head 
down till he could kiss her cheek, “right glad!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tue “BLuE Goat.” 


Tue “Blue Goat” in the small town of Moate is scarcely a model 
hostel. The entrance-hall is too much encumbered by tramps and 
beggars of various orders and ages, who not only resort there to take 
their meals and play at cards, but to divide the spoil and settle the 
accounts of their several “industries,” and occasionally to clear off 
other scores which demand police interference. On the left is the 
bar; the right-hand being used as the office of a land-agent, is 
besieged by crowds of country people, in whom, if language is to be 
trusted, the grievous wrongs of land-tenure are painfully portrayed — 
nothing but complaint, dogged determination, and resistance being 
heard on every side. Behind the bar is a long low-ceilinged apart- 
ment, the parlor par excellence, only used by distinguished visitors, and 
reserved on one especial evening of the week for the meeting of the 
“Goats,” as the members of a club call themselves—the chief, 
indeed the founder, being our friend Maurice Kearney, whose title of 
sovereignty was “ Buck-Goat,” and whose portrait, painted by a 
native artist and presented by the society, figured over the chimney- 
piece. The village Vandyke would seem to have invested largely in 
carmine, and though far from parsimonious of it on the cheeks and 
the nose of his sitter, he was driven to work off some of his super- 
abundant stock on the cravat, and even the hands, which, though 
amicably crossed in front of the white-waistcoated stomach, are fear- 
fully suggestive of some recent deed of blood. The pleasant geniality 
of the countenance is, however, reassuring. Nor—except a decided 
squint, by which the artist had ambitiously attempted .to convey a 
humoristic drollery to the expression—is there anything sinister in 
the portrait. 
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An inscription on the frame announces that this picture of their 
respected founder was presented, on his fiftieth birthday, “To Maurice 
Kearney, sixth Viscount Kilgobbin ;” various devices of “caprine” 
significance, heads, horns, and hoofs, profusely decorating the frame. 
If the antiquarian should lose himself in researches for the origin of 
this society, it is as well to admit, at once, that the landlord’s sign of 
the “Blue Goat” gave the initiative to the name, and that the worthy 
associates derived nothing from classical authority, and never assumed 
to be descendants of fauns or satyrs, but respectable shopkeepers of 
Moate, and unexceptional judges of “poteen.” A large jug of this 
insinuating liquor figured on the table, and was called “ Goat’s-milk ;” 
and if these humoristic traits are so carefully enumerated, it is because 
they comprised all that was specially droll or quaint in these social 
gatherings, the members of which were a very commonplace set of 
men, who discussed their little local topics in very ordinary fashion, 
slightly elevated, perhaps, in self-esteem, by thinking how little the 
outer world knew of their dulness and dreariness. 

As the meetings were usually determined on by the will of the 
president who announced at the hour of separation when they were 
to reassemble, and as, since his niece’s arrival, Kearney had almost 
totally forgotten his old associates, the club-room ceased to be 
regarded as the holy of holies, and was occasionally used by the 
landlord for the reception of such visitors as he deemed worthy of 
peculiar honor. 

It was on a very wet night of that especially rainy month in the 
Irish calendar, July, that two travellers sat over a turf-fire in this 
sacred chamber, various articles of their attire being spread out to 
dry before the blaze, the owners of which actually steamed with the 
effects of the heat upon their damp habiliments. 

Some fishing-tackle and two knapsacks, which lay in a corner, 
showed they were pedestrians, and their looks, voice, and manner 
proclaimed them still more unmistakably to be gentlemen. 

One was a tall, sunburnt, soldier-like man of six or seven and thirty, 
powerfully built, and with that solidity of gesture and firmness of tread 
sometimes so marked with strong men. A mere glance at him showed 
he was a cold, silent, somewhat haughty man, not given to hasty 
resolves or in any way impulsive, and it is just possible that a long 
acquaintance with him would not have revealed a great deal more. 
He had served in a half dozen regiments, and although all declared 
that Henry Lockwood was an honorable fellow, a good soldier, and 
thoroughly “safe”—a very meaning epithet—there were no very 
deep regrets when he “exchanged,” nor was there, perhaps, one man 
who felt he had lost his “pal” by his going. He was now in the 
Carbineers, and serving as an extra aide-de-camp to the Viceroy. 

Not a little unlike him in most respects was the man who sat 
opposite him:—A pale, finely-featured, almost effeminate-looking 
young fellow, with a small line of dark moustache, and a beard ex 
Henri Quatre, to the effect of which a collar cut in Vandyke fashion 
gave an especial significance. Cecil Walpole was disposed to be 
pictorial in his get-up, and the purple dye of his knickerbocker 
stockings, the slouching plumage of his Tyrol hat, and the graceful 
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hang of his jacket, had excited envy in quarters where envy was fame. 
He, too, was on the viceregal staff, being private secretary to his 
relative the Lord Lieutenant, during whose absence in England they 
had undertaken a ramble to the Westmeath lakes, not very positive 
whether their object was to angle for trout or to fish for that “know- 
ledge of Ireland” so popularly sought after in our day, and which 
displays itself so profusely in platform speeches and letters to Zhe 
Times. Lockwood, not impossibly, would have said it was “to do a 
bit of walking” he had come. He had gained eight pounds by that 
indolent Phoenix Park life he was leading, and he had no fancy to go 
back to Leicestershire too heavy for his cattle. He was not —few 
hunting men are—an ardent fisherman; and as for the vexed 
question of Irish politics, he did not see why he was to trouble his 
head to unravel the puzzles that were too much for Mr. Gladstone ; 
not to say that he felt to meddle with these matters was like inter- 
fering with another man’s department. “I don’t suspect,” he would 
say, “I should fancy John Bright coming down to ‘stables’ and 
dictating to me how my Irish horses should be shod, or what was the 
best bit for a ‘borer.’” He saw, besides, that the game of politics 
was a game of compromises: something was deemed admirable now 
that had been hitherto almost execrable ; and that which was utterly 
impossible to-day, if done last year would have been a triumphant 
success, and consequently he pronounced the whole thing an “ imposi- 
tion and a humbug.” “I can understand a right and a wrong as 
well as any man,” he would say, “but I know nothing about things 
that are neither or both, according to who’s in or who's out of the 
Cabinet. Give me the command of twelve thousand men, let me 
divide them into three flying columns, and if I don’t keep Ireland 
quiet, draft me into a West Indian regiment, that’s all.” And as to 
the idea of issuing special commissions, passing new Acts of Parlia- 
ment, or suspending old ones, to do what he or any other intelligent 
soldier could do without any knavery or any corruption, “ John Bright 
might tell us,” but he couldn’t. And here it may be well to observe that 
it was a favorite form of speech with him to refer to this illustrious 
public man in this familiar manner; but always to show what a 
condition of muddle and confusion must ensue if we followed the 
counsels that name emblematised ; nor did he know a more cutting 
sarcasm to reply to an adversary than when he had said :—“ Oh, John 
Bright would agree with you,” or, “I don’t think John Bright could go 
further.” 

Of a very different stamp was his companion. He was a young 
gentleman whom we cannot more easily characterise than by calling 
him, in the cant of the day, “of the period.” He was essentially the 
most recent product of the age we live in. Manly enough in some 
things, he was fastidious in others to the very verge of effeminacy ; an 
aristocrat by birth and by predilection, he made a parade of demo 
cratic opinions. He affected a sort of Crichtonism in the variety of 
his gifts, and as linguist, musician, artist, poet, and philosopher, loved 
to display the scores of things he might be, instead of that mild, very 
ordinary young gentleman that he was. He had done a little of 
almost everything ; he had been in the Guards, in diplomacy, in the 
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House for a brief session, had made an African tour, written a pleas- 
ant little book about the Nile, with the illustrations by his own hand. 
Still he was greater in promise than performance. There was an 
opera of his partly finished ; a five-act comedy almost ready for the 
stage ; a half-executed group he had left in some studio in Rome, 
showed what he might have done in sculpture. When his distin- 
guished relative the Marquis of Danesbury recalled him from his post 
as secretary of legation in Italy, to join him at the Irish seat of 
government, the phrase in which he invited him to return is not with- 
out its significance, and we give it as it occurred in the context :— 
“T have no fancy for the post they have assigned me, nor is it what I 
had hoped for. They say, however, I shall succeed here. Vous ver- 
rons. Meanwhile I remember your often remarking, ‘There is a great 
game to be played in Ireland.’ Come over at once then, and let me 
have a talk with you over it. I shall manage the question of your 
leave, by making you private secretary for the moment. We shall 
have many difficulties, but Ireland will be the worst of them. Do not 
delay therefore: for I shall only go over to be sworn in, etc., and 
return for the third reading of the Church Bill, and I should like to 
see you in Dublin (and leave you there) when I go.” 

Except that they were both members of the household, and English 
by birth, there was scarcely a tie between these very dissimilar na- 
tures ; but somehow the accidents of daily life, stronger than the traits 
of disposition, threw them into intimacy, and they agreed it would be 
a good thing “to see something of Ireland ;” and with this wise 
resolve they had set out on that half-fishing excursion, which, having 
taken them over the Westmeath lakes, now was directing them to the 
Shannon, but with an infirmity of purpose to which lack of sport and 
disastrous weather were contributing powerfully at the moment we 
have presented them to our reader. 

To employ the phrase which it is possible each might have used, 
they “liked each other well enough ”—that is, each found something 
in the other he “could get on with ;” but there was no stronger tie of 
regard or friendship between them, and each thought he perceived 
some flaw of pretension, or affected wisdom, or selfishness, or vanity, 
in the other ; and actually believed he amused himself by its display. 
In natures, tastes, and dispositions, they were miles asunder, and dis- 
agreement between them would have been unceasing on every subject, 
had they not both been gentlemen. It was this alone —this gentle- 
man element — made their companionship possible, and, in the long 
run, not unpleasant. So much more has good breeding to do in the 
common working of daily life than the more valuable qualities of mind 
and temperament. 

Though much younger than his companion, Walpole took the lead 
in all the arrangements of the journey, determined where and how 
long they should halt, and decided on the route next to be taken ; the 
other showing a real or affected indifference on all these matters, and 
making of his town-bred apathy a very serviceable quality in the 
midst of Irish barbarism and desolation. On politics, too —if that 
be the name for such light convictions as they entertained — they 
differed ; the soldier’s ideas being formed on what he fancied would 
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be the late Duke of Wellington’s opinion, and consisting in what he 
called “putting down.” Walpole was a promising Whig, that is, one 
who coquets with Radical notions, but fastidiously avoids contact with 
the mob ; and who, fervently believing that all popular concessions are 
spurious if not stamped with Whig approval, would like to treat the 
Democratic leaders as forgers and knaves. 

If, then, there was not much of similarity between these two men 
to attach them to each other, there was what served for a bond of 
union: they belonged to the same class in life, and used pretty nigh 
the same forms for their expression of like and dislike ; and, as in 
traffic, it contributes wonderfully to the facilities of business to use 
the same money, so, in the common intercourse of life, will the habit to 
estimate things at the same value conduce to very easy relations, and 
something almost like friendship. 

While they sat over the fire awaiting their supper, each had lighted 
a cigar, busying himself from time to time in endeavoring to dry some 
drenched article of dress, or extracting from damp and dripping 
pockets their several contents. 

“This, then,” said the younger man,—“this is the picturesque 
Ireland our tourist writers tell us of ; and the land where Zhe Times 
says the traveller will find more to interest him than in the Tyrol 
or the Oberland !” 

“What about the climate?” said the other, in a deep bass voice. 

“Mild and moist, I believe, are the epithets; that is, it makes you 
damp and it keeps you so.” 

“ And the inns?” 

“The inns, it is admitted, might be better ; but the traveller is 
admonished against fastidiousness, and told that the prompt spirit of 
obligeance, the genial cordiality, he will meet with, are more than 
enough to repay him for the want of more polished habits and mere 
details of comfort and convenience.” 

“Rotten humbug! J don’t want cordiality from my innkeeper.” 

“T should think not! As, for instance, a bit of carpet in this room 
would be worth more than all the courtesy that showed us in.” 

“What was that lake called, the first place I mean?” asked Lock- 
wood. 

“Loch Iron. I shouldn’t say but with better weather it might be 
pretty.” 

A half grunt of dissent was all the reply, and Walpole went on: 

“ Tt’s no use painting a landscape when it is to be smudged all over 
with Indian ink. There are no tints in mountains swathed in mist, 
no color in trees swamped with moisture ; everything seems so imbued 
with damp, one fancies it would take two years in the tropics to dry 
Ireland.” 

“TI asked that fellow who showed us the way here, why he didn’t 
pitch off those wet rags he wore, and walk away in all the dignity of 
nakedness.” 

A large dish of rashers and eggs, and a mess of Irish stew, which 
the landlord now placed on the table, with a foaming jug of malt, 
seemed to rally them out of their ill-temper ; and for some time they 
talked away in a more cheerful tone. 
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“ Better than I hoped for,” said Walpole. 

“Fair!” 

“ And that ale, too—I suppose it is called ale — is very tolerable.” 

“Tt’s downright good. Let us have some more of it.” And he 
shouted, “ Master!” at the top of his voice. “ More of this,” said 
Lockwood, touching the measure. “ Beer or ale, which is it?” 

“Castle Bellingham, sir,” replied the landlord ; “ beats all the Bass 
and Allsopp that ever was brewed.” 

“You think so, eh?” 

“T’m sure of it, sir. The club that sits here had a debate on it one 
night, and put it to the vote, and there wasn’t one man for the English 
liquor. My lord there,” said he, pointing to the portrait, “sent an 
account of it all to Saunders’ newspaper.” 

While he left the room to fetch the ale the travellers both fixed their 
eyes on the picture, and Walpole, rising, read out the inscription,— 
“ Viscount Kilgobbin.” 

“'There’s no such title,” said the other, bluntly. 

“Lord Kilgobbin— Kilgobbin. Where did I hear that name 
before?” 

“In a dream, perhaps.” 

“No, no. I ave heard it, if I could only remember where and 
how! I say, landlord, where does his lordship live?” and he pointed 
to the portrait. 

“‘ Beyond, at the Castle, sir. You can see it from the door without 
when the weather’s fine.” 

“That must mean on a very rare occasion,” said Lockwood, gravely. 

“No, indeed, sir. It didn’t begin to rain on Tuesday last till after 
three o’clock.” 

“ Magnificent climate!” exclaimed Walpole, enthusiastically. 

“Tt is indeed, sir. Glory be to God!” said the landlord, with an 
honest gravity that set them both off laughing. 

“ How about this club —does it meet often?” 

“Tt used, sir, to meet every Thursday evening, and my lord never 
missed a night, but quite lately he took it in his head not to come out 
in the evenings. Some say it was the rheumatism, and more says it’s 
the unsettled state of the country ; though, the Lord be praised for it, 
there wasn’t a man fired at in the neighborhood since Easter, and he 
was a peeler.” 

“One of the constabulary?” 

“Yes, sir ; a dirty, mean chap, that was looking after a poor boy 
that set fire to Mr. Hagin’s ricks, and that was over a year ago.” 

“ And naturally forgotten by this time?” 

“ By coorse it was forgotten. Ould Mat Hagin got a presentment 
for the damage out of the grand jury, and nobody was the worse for 
it at all.” 

“ And so the club is smashed, eh?” 

“ As good as smashed, sir ; for whenever any of them comes now 
of an evening, he just goes into the bar and takes his glass there.” 
He sighed heavily as he said this, and seemed overcome with 
sadness. 

“I’m trying to remember why the name is so familiar to me. I 
know I have heard of Lord Kilgobbin before,” said Walpole. 
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“ May be so,” said the landlord, respectfully. “You may have read 
in books how it was at Kilgobbin Castle King James came to stop 
after the Boyne ; that he held a ‘coort’ there in the big drawing- 
room,—they call it the ‘throne-room’ ever since,—and slept two 
nights at the Castle afterwards.” 

‘“‘That’s something to see, Walpole,” said Lockwood. 

“So it is. How is that to be managed, landlord? Does his lord- 
ship permit strangers to visit the Castle?” 

“Nothing easier than that, sir,” said the host, who gladly embraced thi 
a project that should detain his guests at the inn. “My lord went 
through the town this morning, on his way to Loughrea fair ; but the 
young ladies is at home; and you’ve only to send over a message, and 
say you'd like to see the place, and they'll be proud to show it to you.” 

“Let us send our cards, with a line in pencil,” said Walpole, in a 
whisper to his friend. 

“And there are young ladies there?” asked Lockwood. 

“Two born beauties ; it’s hard to say which is handsomest,” replied 
the host, overjoyed at the attraction his neighborhood possessed. 

“T suppose that will do?” said Walpole, showing what he had ! 
written on his card. “i 

“Yes, perfectly.” 1H 

“Despatch this at once. I mean early to-morrow ; and let your 
messenger ask if there be an answer. How far is it off?” 

“A little over twelve miles, sir; but I’ve a mare in the stable will 
‘rowle’ ye over in an hour and a quarter.” i 

“All right. We'll settle on everything after breakfast to-morrow.” 

And the landlord withdrew, leaving them once more alone. 
¢ “This means,” said Lockwood, drearily, “we shall have to pass a 
day in this wretched place.” i 

“Tt will take a day to dry our wet clothes ; and, all things consid- 
ered, one might be worse off than here. Besides I shall want to look 
over my notes. I have done next to nothing, up to this time, about 
the Land Question.” iy 

“T thought that the old fellow with the cow, the fellow I gave a 
cigar to, had made you up in your tenant-right affair,” said Lockwood. 

“He gave me a great deal of very valuable information ; he ex- 
posed some of the evils of tenancy-at will as ably as I ever heard them 
treated, but he was occasionally hard on the landlord.” 

“T suppose one word of truth never came out of his mouth!” 

“On the contrary, real knowledge of Ireland is not to be acquired 
from newspapers; a man must see Ireland for himselfj— see it,” 
repeated he, with strong emphasis. 

“And then?” 

“And then, if he be a capable man, a reflecting man, a man in 
whom the perceptive power is joined to the social faculty e 

“Look here, Cecil: one hearer won’t make a house: don’t try it on 
speechifying to me. It’s all humbug coming over to look at Ireland. 
You may pick up a little brogue, but it’s all you’ll pick up for your 
journey.” After this, for him, unusually long speech, he finished his 
glass, lighted his bedroom candle, and nodding a good-night, strolled 
away. 
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In the Catacombs: Paris, 1870. 





give a crown to know where I heard of you before!” said 
Walpole, as he stared up at the portrait. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








IN THE CATACOMBS: PARIS, 1870. 


REALM grown gray with age, and rich in spoil 
Gathered through times foregone, 
Aloof from revolution and turmoil, 
Shut in by walls of stone! 


The lightning drawn upon a gleaming crown 
Awakes no thunder here, 

The woes of royalty when thrones go down 
Claim neither sigh nor tear. 


No white lips whisper of invasive wars, 
Or barriers broken through ; 

Here never weep the immemorial stars, 
Nor falls the evening dew. 


Girondist, Communist, and Fourierite, 
Fierce Jacobin, and “ Red,” 

Hie to this commonwealth of ancient right, 
This city of the dead. 


The noisy sophist comes, but stirs no more 
The dust of clashing schools ; 

Savant and schoolman, full of curious lore, 
Are ranked with empty fools. 


The task the child of yesterday began 
Was sport to yonder sage. 

Thus knowledge, wed with clay, expires with man,— 
Does Truth renew its age? 


Above, the old-world masters try their hand 
At kingly games of skill, 

With knights and bishops ready at command, 

And pawns to move at will. 
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Is it the war-shout by the Pyramid, 
Or the vexed ocean’s moan, 
That jars the dust upon the coffin-lid 

Of dead Napoleon? 


Its shadow ever turning to the East, 
Unmoved his column stands: 

While Celt and Teuton crowd to death’s grim feast, 
Why rest with folded hands? 


The Seine runs red along the loaded quays 
Lined with the swarthy guards, 

And death is busy in the crowded ways 
And blood-washed Boulevards. 


Ah! nation, whirlwind-smitten, shelterless : 
In fields long sown with wind, 

The gathered debt of woe and sore distress 
Is paid at last in kind. 


Cities in sackcloth, towns in ashes, these 
Fulfil the written Word: 
Who draws the sword when Wisdom cries for peace, 
Shall perish by the sword. 
\ 
CHARLES W. HILLs. 
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Southland Writers. Biographical and Critical Sketches of the Living 
Female Writers of the South, with Extracts from their Writings. 
By Ida Raymond. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & 
Haffelfinger. 1870. 


N these two handsome octavo volumes, which the publishers have 
produced in beautiful type, on dainty paper, adorned with a tasteful 
binding and every grace of the typographic art, the compiler, with a 
diligent perseverance which we can not but respect, has assembled the 
names and specimens of the writings of more than a hundred Southern 
ladies, all, as she informs us, “stars of our literary horizon.” That 
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there are beside these, a vast unnamed multitude not entitled to rank 
as stars, but only as planets and satellites, shining with inferior and 
borrowed lustre, we may infer, but are not informed. Nor is it neces- 
sary: the contemplation of these stars alone is sufficient to give us 
ample material for reflection, for much pride, and for some feelings 
which are not exactly pride. 

We have given the compiler credit for her diligence, and we must 
also honor her for the patriotic feeling legible in every line of her 
writing, which shows that the arduous task has been a labor of love. 
But here our praise must stop. If she had contented herself with 
presenting us with the extracts and the biographical sketches, some 
of which are of unusual interest, we could have had nothing for her 
but commendation. Unfortunately she has attempted the much more 
delicate task of criticism, for which she is, we regret to say, not at all 
qualified — nay, for which she is especially disqualified by the very 
tenderness of heart and patriotic pride that have stimulated her to 
the work. In some cases, apparently distrusting her own powers, she 
has given us two criticisms of the same writer, one from the Northern 
and one from the Southern press, leaving the reader to choose either, 
or adjust for himself an average of the two. But her own criticisms 
are, almost without exception, varied forms of panegyric, expressing, 
with innumerable laudatory phrases, her excessive personal admira- 
tion for the “ stars” in her “ galaxy.” 

For instance, in the first sketch in the book, that of Mrs. C. A. 
WaRFIELD, we are told that “ Zhe Household of Bouverie [which she 
prints in large capitals] is one of the most remarkable novels ever 
written by an American woman. [This is probably true.] It may 
challenge comparison with any novel, American or English, in origin- 
ality, style, and diction. ['True; it may challenge it.] Indeed it is 
only with the works of the great masters that one can think of com- 
paring this book. It is a vain attempt to review it or do it justice in 
such a brief article as this. [In point of fact, it is not an attempt at all. ] 
It is a work that will exdure, and grow in the favor of scholars. Of 
living female authors we can only class Mrs. Warfield with George 
Sand and George Eliot. She holds her pen with like mastery: her 
conceptions are truly Shakspearean. ... . She has no transient nor 
frivolous emotions: there is nothing light or ephemeral about Mrs. 
Warfield. .... The majority of people bore her: though she is 
kind to all of God’s creatures, few interest her much..... Her 
friends are few: even they are admitted to intimacy—never to 
familiarity. .... She is always conscious of her own value in God’s 
universe, in the presence of humanity ; though she kneels low enough 
before the Creator. This gives her an equipoise and tranquillity of 
manner which is [qy. are?] soothing and full of repose. One feels 
how strong she is, and yet so gentle—a strong, fertile, tropical 
nature, never weak, rarely cold, always creative, and emanating 
sensuous vitality at every breath.” [We have not the slightest idea 
what “ emanating sensuous vitality ” means. | 

Then follow some remarks upon the high temperature at which she 
keeps her “apartments,” and which is “absolutely necessary for her 
existence” ; a fact which we should suppose indicated merely a defec- 
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tive circulation, but which Ida Raymond seems to consider a striking 
characteristic of the lady’s genius. She then proceeds as follows :— 
“Mrs. Warfield is very susceptible to all magnetic force, [here again 
we are utterly in the dark as to the meaning] and often experiences 
pain from this sensitiveness, though it is likewise often provocative of 
great pleasure. She is eminently and broadly sympathetic ; has a 
patience, generosity, and forbearance almost unequalled. ... . Her 
sarcasm is withering, scathing, annihilating: her wit keen, brilliant, 
polished, lithe, and skilful [?] as the curved scymitar of Saladin. 
She wields no battle-axe, but her victims never breathe again after 
one of her seemingly careless death-strokes.” This is very terrible. 

We omit a detailed account of other peculiarities of this remarkable 
lady’s genius, how she “knows all the English dramatists really and 
literally par ceur” [qy. by heart?]; how she pronounces # and ¢, and 
how she would pronounce Latin if she knew it ; and pass on to more 
criticism. ‘“ Amour [qy. love?] with her is always firmly constrained 
[it is of Mrs. Warfield’s writings the critic is speaking], controlled by 
womanly modesty, subordinated to womanly pride. ... . She is by 
nature a dramatist and a great tragic writer. She is not to be judged 
by the small tastes and petty rules of ordinary minds. She belongs, 
by birthright, to the highest order of human genius.” 

Now we have not the honor to know Mrs. Warfield personally ; but 
if she be, as we doubt not, a lady of sensitive nature and refined 
feelings, nothing could be more painful to her than to be portrayed 
with such absurd and grotesque outlines, and to be overwhelmed with 
this preposterous pomposity of eulogy. Mrs. Warfield has distin- 
guished talents for fictitious narrative, unquestionably: she has vivid 
, imagination, great skill in scenic effect (as distinguished from dramatic), 
fertility in incident, and a nervous, effective style. But her personages 
have neither vitality nor nature: they are but the moving phantoms 
of a phantasmagoria, compared to the wonderful living men and 
women of George Sand, and George Eliot, with whom her unwise 
critic classes her. She moreover abuses her really great powers by 
too excessive a fondness for the horrible, which has no place in 
legitimate art. Such hideous pictures as Marcelline in Beauseincourt, 
and the death of Col. La Vigne, with its ghastly accompaniments, 
belong to the realm of nightmare and dyspepsia, not to art. And it 
is not in the least an excuse, as the compiler vainly supposes, that for 
these grieslinesses there was some foundation in fact. That would 
justify their introduction into a procés-verbal, or any other chronicle of 
facts as facts; but in the realm of fiction the laws of art are para- 
mount. The frightful portraiture of disease may legitimately be dis- 
played in the pathological museum, but not in the picture-gallery. 

We have touched on these points, not by way of doing justice to 
Mrs. Warfield, whose merits deserve a more extended notice, but to 
show the incompetence of the amiable compiler for anything like 
literary criticism. We shall now proceed to the more agreeable task 
of reviewing a very few of the most eminent among these “ Southland 
Writers,” and, so far as we are able, indicating their peculiar talents. 
We shall then speak of those to whom we cannot conscientiously 
award a like measure of praise, not separately, but in mass ; partly 
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because we have not space for the necessary analysis and illustration, 
and partly because we are by no means sure that the compiler has 
been guided by a judicious taste in her selections ; which indeed, in 
some instances, we know has not been the case. 

In turning over the leaves, the name of MarcareET J. PRESTON is 
one of the first to catch our eye, nor is there any other with which 
we can more worthily head the list. To pronounce her the first female 
poet of the South, would be arrogating too much to our own judgment ; 
but we know of none whom we could place before her. As the latest 
work of Mrs. Preston has been already reviewed at length in this 
magazine, we shall here restrict ourselves to pointing out the chief 
characteristics of this lady’s poetry. The critical reader of Mrs. 
Preston’s poems is first struck by the dignity of the thoughts and the 
simplicity of the style. She never writes without a worthy theme ; 
nor handles any theme slightly and carelessly. The poet’s art with 
her is not a mere elegant accomplishment, or a convenient outlet for 
a lively fancy, but a noble art which none have a right to essay but 
those who know that they have received the divine gift of poesy, and 
feel that they are answerable for its worthy use. Hence in her poetry, 
while we may have our preferences, there is nothing that we could 
wish away ; nothing that is discordant with the rest, or that does not 
justify its poetic treatment. At the same time she rarely, if ever, 
soars into the higher regions of the imagination ; her poems have all 
a direct human interest, and are treated with a firm — what we may 
call a conscientious realism. In many of her pieces there is a noble 
pathos and a grand tenderness, only surpassed by the greatest masters 
of emotion. 

Her style is chastened almost to severity : every word being weighed 
and chosen for its place ; giving a sharp distinctness to her thought, 
which is the very opposite of the vague, nebulistic, epithetic style of 
too many of her contemporaries, who seem aiming at they know not 
precisely what, like Orbaneja the painter of Ubeda, of whom it is 
recorded that when asked what he was painting, he used to answer, 
“Whatever it turns out.” In a word, we find in Mrs. Preston, if not 
the most splendid, a pure and noble imagination, combined with and 
ruled by a clear judgment and refined taste ; quick sympathies for all 
that is good and lovely ; deep, but unobtrusive piety, and an admirable 
gift of expression — qualities, when united, sufficient to form a poet of 
whom we may well be proud, and whose works will be read with per- 
petual pleasure by all lovers of true poetry. 

The next writer whom we take up, still guided by chance, is one in 
many respects almost the very opposite of Mrs. Preston, and yet a 
genuine poet-nature. She writes carelessly, instead of exercising an 
almost fastidious care ; she has read but little, while the former lady 
has a memory richly stored ; the subjects of her choice are usually 
slight and playful, and her writings give evidence of extreme youth. 
But in one or two respects the two are alike: she sings from an inner 
impulse, not because it is the fashion or to gain applause ; and her 
songs are natural and sincere. If there is an unpardonable sin in 
poetry —if there is one which, had we the power, we would chastise 
with remorseless severity —it is affectation and pretence. Now there 
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are poems in these volumes which are no poems at all —there is one, 
which, it is said, received a considerable money prize, of which the 
grammar is at least questionable, the style vicious, the subject ill- 
chosen, and the versification, in many passages, of no measure or rhythm 
known to civilised mortals —and yet so far as they present evidences 
of sincerity, they arouse in us no harsher feeling than that of tolerant 
regret ; but for ignorance to assume the pretence of learning, frigidity 
to simulate passion, and shallow commonplace te put on the airs of 
profundity and originality, is what human patience can not endure, 
nor the widest toleration tolerate. 

However, we have lapsed into scolding, instead of talking of a 
young lady for whom we have nothing but kind words. Miss Exiza 
POITEVENT, better known as “ Pearl Rivers” (why is this rather silly 
whim of taking fanciful names so common with Southern writers ?), is 
evidently very young, and has had no very extended opportunities of 
seeing the world, or of drawing culture from books. But, like Words- 
worth’s Lucy, she has drawn poetic inspiration from daily converse 
with nature, and has 

” leant her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Has passed into her face.” 





One of her most characteristic pieces is that entitled JZyse//, where 
she tells a friend of her childhood’s home in the edge of a Mississippi 
forest,— 
“Within a rambling old log-house, 
That thought it was no sin, 
Through other places than the door 
To let the sunshine in. 


“No other child grew on the place: 
A merry, roguish elf, 
I played ‘keep house’ in shady nooks 
All by my little self. 


“I could not learn geography ; 
The States I could not ‘bound’; 
But many a city built by ants, 
And daisy towers I found. 


“And I was quick to learn some things, 
As all the rills could tell ; 
I knew just where the waters bright 
With softest music fell. 


“JT knew how many drops of rain 
The pitcher-plant could hold, 
And on the butterfly’s bright wing 
How many drops of gold. 


“For I, though but a simple child, 
In Nature’s ways was wise: 

I followed her, day after day, 

With wonder-loving eyes.” 
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Not poetry, perhaps you say. Well, perhaps not ; and yet what none 
but a poet would write. But the chief charm is the sweet sincerity of 
it all—the utter absence of pretence, and the childlike simplicity of 
the style. When larger experience and opportunities of culture have 
increased her knowledge and widened her sympathies—when she 
has learned the tragic as well as the sportive side of human life, we 
doubt not that Miss Poitevent will produce poetry which even the 
most rigid critic will pronounce worthy the name. 

The novels of Miss ANNE MoncurE CRANE have been so exten- 
sively noticed by critics, that it is a work of superfluity to comment 
upon them here. All agree in conceding to her great originality, and 
an intensity in the evolution of character which gives a strong 
dramatic effect. Her characters may not be true to nature, but they 
are true to themselves, and therefore life-like ; and their charm upon 
the reader’s mind is unquestionable. But what the critics have not, 
so far as we have seen, given her due credit for, is her admirable 
style. Terse, clear, and vigorous, it is in her hands an admirable 
instrument for expressing that close analysis of mental action, those 
subtle refinements of thought and feeling in peculiar and abnormal 
natures, in which her great strength lies. 

Miss Crane’s verse is less widely known than her prose writings ; 
but the specimens here given show a graceful fancy, and more than 
ordinary rhythmic skill. 

Miss Mo.tiie E. Moore is one of those writers to whom no critic, 
whatever his estimate of her works in respect of their merits or defects, 
can for one moment hesitate to concede the title of poet. For of all 
the writers before us there is not one that excels her— perhaps not 
more than two that equal her —in that absolute test of the true poet, 
the gift of idealism. For the true poet is distinguished from the 
elegant versifier, the eloquent rhetorician and the fanciful senti- 
mentalist —all frequently called poets—in this essential particular, 
that he sees things not as they see them, not as we all see them, but 
in another and an ideal light, a light that is not all of this world. 
This is the gift, which no effort by those who have it not can obtain, 
which has given rise to the ancient saying that “a poet is born and 
not made ;” and what is often called “ poetic inspiration,” or in older 
times “the presence of the Muse,” is the operation of the mind under 
its immediate influence. The poet feels that his thoughts are not 
merely attaining a wider sweep, or more fertile in suggestions and 
analogies than usual: this is constantly the case in scientific studies ; 
but that they are moving in a different plane, from which all things 
contemplated have a new and more vivid aspect. 

Miss Moore is pre-eminently a lyrist. ‘Though her recitative poetry 
is sweet and strong, she does not exhibit her full power except when 
translating into verse her own emotions. That she possesses dramatic 
power —that is, the power of conceiving and expressing the emotions 
of natures differing from her own — we have no evidence. 

Our space will not allow us to illustrate these remarks as we could 
wish ; and we are compelled to limit ourselves to a few mutilated 
extracts, taken from her published volume, as the selections in 
Southland Writers are by no means her best. What we have called 
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her ideality is beautifully shown in Zhe Forest Pine, of which we sub- 
join a few stanzas. 


“There is a solemn sweetness in thy tone, 
Thou voice of sorrow; and thy tender wailing, 
Like that of hearts whose prayers are unavailing, 

Is ceaseless as the moan 
Of ocean’s fretful waves; and, like a warning, y 
Upon the sad wind sweeps thine endless mourning. 


. . . . . 


“What cause hast thou for grief? Thou yet wilt se 
Full many a tree, now green, fall by the streams ; 
And many a sad-eyed race die out like dreams, 

Oh, stately forest-tree ! 
And many a voice grow hushed, before thy crest 
Is laid, like theirs, upon the earth’s cold breast! 


; ‘What cause for grief, thou solemn tree? and, oh, 
What is the burden of the psalm that breaketh 
From thy green boughs, and all our hearts awaketh 
With its breathings low? 
Is it a requiem for the world decaying, 
And all bright blossoms from around thee straying ? 


‘‘But He who reared thy sombre length from earth 
Gave thee thy song that cannot be translated, 
With all its lonesome depth of sadness weighted ; 
And at thy birth 
Placed He his royal seal upon thy crest, 
And set a wailing spirit in thy breast.” 


} “ ELEANORE TO ARTHUR. 


“Once more, oh, my beloved, 

Along a track of sorrow Love alone 

Can dare, I come to thee! Upon thy breast 
Receive my fainting heart, for it hath grown 

So weary it indeed hath need of rest. 
Yea, weary —not alone with battling care, 

And with a sinking body holding pain 
At bay, but worn with counting up again 

The trusts we slew, to be together here. 


“Nay, be not thou thus moved ! 

If those dead faces rack my soul with grief, 

If in this cruel path my feet are torn, 
Upon thy heart my heart finds swift relief, 

And wound on wound were easy to be borne. 
Our lots were fixed, my own, before we met; 

Thou here, I there, and all these things between : 
Ah, happy dream, if these things had not been 

To fill our love with wild, but vain regret! 


“‘Had it not been too late, 
Thou mightst have worn me on thy life, a flower 
For men to envy thee; for in my breast 
Dwelt that, which, had I had the strength’ning shower, 
The sunshine and the tending hand, had prest 
The sheath of circumstance aside, and sprung 
To greet the sun, a fair, unblemished bloom 
The world had smiled on for its rare perfume, 
And men had praised and poets might have sung! 
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“Ah well, I had not those, 

But what I have I give thee, love; albeit 

I tread the paths I should not, thus to lay 
My few, unvalued treasures at thy feet; 

But richer than I go I come away! 
For on my heart is shed the strength of thine, 

Yes, through my soul there goes the strength of thee; 
And o’er my sky there breathes what melody 

Thou hast—thy life bereaves itself for mine! 


“Behold, the day doth close 

In wind and cloud, and dimly from the sky 

The moon looks down on barren heaths, where fools 
Of newly-fallen water, silently, 

Gather her struggling whiteness ; slowly cools 
The rose’s red to gray. How like, my own, 

This night is to the first, when in thy arms 
I lay enclosed from all the world’s alarms ; 

How like that night in all things, love, save one! 


“Then, as to-night, one bird 

Sang in the jasmin-vine; then, as to-night, 

A faint sound of the sea came singing by ; 
The oleanders, with long leaves silver-white 

Under the moon, their boughs were tossing high: 
One star that night alone was bright, as now; 

—So calm a night, so silent and so vast! 
That was the frst, but this, love, is the last, 

— The last! (I feel hot dew upon my brow !} 


“T had not thought that word 

Between our hearts would ever thrust its cold 

And sword-like utterance! Thou goest, alas! 
And if for one mad moment o’er us rolled 

A dream of distant isles, where tossing grass 
And fragrant flowers made bright a fairy shore 

Where we might rest together, surely Heaven 
Forgave the thought: e’en earth might have forgiven 

So fair a dream, that passed and came no more!” 


Of that versatile and graceful writer, Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, we 
should say from the specimens of her writings we have seen (here 
and elsewhere), that she possessed distinguished talent, rather than 
genius. Her verse is smooth, melodious, rhetorical rather than ideal- 
istic ; her recitative being superior to her lyric pieces. Her poem of 
Anacreon seems to have been inspired rather by a very pardonable 
touch of the classical mania, than by a fresh perusal of the songs of 
the old man of Teios. The words — 

“Oh heart of love and soul of fire! 
My spirit bows to thee: 
Type of the ideals that inspire 
My soul eternally !”— 
are rather oddly addressed to the jovial singer of Bathyllus and the 
wine-cup, whose own ideal was certainly not the loftiest. 

Mrs. Bryan’s prose essays give evidence of maturity of judgment and 
habits of thought. Her fiction we have never read. 

Miss Fanny ANDREWwWs is known to us as a sprightly and agreeable 
essayist. She has quick fancy, a quiet humor, and a happy facility of 
expression, and we have seen nothing from her pen but what was not 
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merely pleasant reading, but contained, under a light and playful 
handling, the germs of serious thought. 

We had marked for notice the names of several other writers, but 
our limited space compels us to omit them. 

We shall now make a few general remarks upon the characteristic 
defects of those writers to whom we can not award the same measure 
of consideration as to those already mentioned. 

The first general characteristic of these writings is their s¢m/arity. 
After carefully examining them, there is scarcely one piece which 
exhibits any individuality: anything of A’s might appear under B’s 
name,‘and no one would detect the difference. They nearly all are 
softly sentimental in fiction, and smoothly sentimental in verse ; giving 
us the old variations on the old themes, in poetry which at its best is 
not very much worse than some things by Miss Landon, and at its 
worst is very far from as good as some things by Mr. Haynes Bayley. 
Any one who has read a considerable quantity of sentimental verse, 
and has a tolerable memory, has only to draw upon the latter to be 
furnished with cadenced verse-endings, ad /ibitum, which, when con- 
nected with moderate coherency, pass with admiring friends and the 
innocent arranger, for poetry. In this way a great deal of the verse 
in these volumes seems to have been composed. We have a plentiful 
abundance of such cadences as: maiden fair —starry eyes — raven 
hair—midnight skies—mantling blush—snowy breast — sunset 
flush — rosy West: just the sort of work that a pen of ordinary prac- 
tice will do of itself, filling up the lines with the necessary verbs and 
pronouns without any intellectual effort on the part of the person that 
holds it ; but it is no more poetry than the “scales” set before beginners 
on the piano-forte are symphonies or cantatas. Not one of these 
ladies would dream of covering a sheet of paper with “runs” of five 
or six octaves descending by arpeggios or thirds to a dominant 
cadence, and then publishing it as a sonata; and yet this is precisely 
analogous to what they are doing. But then they have been taught 
music as an art, and they have not been taught poetry, which is 
another art. That, they think, comes of itself; which is altogether_a 
mistake. 

Another characteristic of a large part of these writings is their 
frigidity. On hearing this opinion, the writers would probably cry out 
with indignant astonishment. The Southern nature is generally un- 
derstood to be full of fire, passion and feeling, rather exceeding on 
the side of heat than of cold. This may be very true, and yet the fact 
is as has been stated. 

Strong passion expresses itself in two ways; and the speaker may 
restrict himself to either, or he may sometimes in a single speech 
vary from one to the other. But both rest upon the fact that pro- 
found or vehement emotion is in the nature of it ineffable ; and the 
speaker, feeling that no words can sufficiently embody the passion that 
is in him, either abandons the attempt, using language of the utmost 
simplicity, or catches at some strange figure, some novel use or com- 
bination of words, in the vain effort to express the inexpressible. 

We have only to turn to the first real poet at hand to have ample 
proof of this. In Browning’s /x a Balcony, at the supreme moment of 
rapture and despair, Constance exclaims — 
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“T thought of him—as if you were a man!— 
Tempting him with a crown!” 


So in Mrs. Preston’s Lady Hildegarde’s Wedding the simple ex- 
clamation—“ Father, Sir Hugh is here!”—expresses as no other 
words could the triumphant joy and pride of the heroine. 

On the other hand Romeo is no less true to nature when agonising 
under his sentence of banishment he cries that even the flies — 


“ 





may seize 
On the WHITE WONDER of dear Juliet’s hand ”— 


and asks the friar how he has the heart — 
“To MANGLE me with that word —banishment !”’ 


Now the essence of poetic frigidity lies in the very opposite of these. 
The opposite of the simplicity of passion is found in intellectual conceits, 
which show that the writer, far from despairing to find language to 
convey his depth of emotion, is casting about for some dainty ingeni- 
ous turn that may show his rare gift of fancy ; and the opposite of the 
strangeness of passion is found in the use of hackneyed phrases and 
well-worn metaphors, showing that the writer is not speaking from real 
feeling, but endeavoring to express what he thinks he ought to feel, as 
a poet, under the circumstances. 

A third general characteristic of these less resplendent stars of 
“Tda Raymond’s” “galaxy,” is in some sort a corollary of the two 
former. Having no distinct individuality, and keeping in the well- 4 
beaten tracks of favorite minor poets, their works show no marked 
imitation of this writer or that, but a general dilution of many ; and 
we fancy we hear the echoes of the smaller horns of Elf-land faintly 
blowing through them all. Asin Poe’s parable of Shadow, “the tones 
in the voice are not the tones of any one being, but of a multitude of 
beings, and, varying in their cadences, fall duskily upon our ears like 
the well-remembered and familiar accents of many thousand departed 
friends.” 

In a remark made by the compiler of the need of judicious criticism ' 
at the South, we heartily concur. It is indeed the great reason why . 
we have “many Southern writers, but no Southern literature.” And 
we shall not have a literature until we have a criticism which can 
justify its claims to be deferred to ; intelligent enough to explain why 
a work is good or bad, on other principles than those of mere likes or 
dislikes ; appreciative enough to discern the germs of real promise in 
a new writer and hold them up to view; and courageous enough to 
condemn bad art and bad workmanship, no matter whose it be —to 
say, for instance, to more than half the writers in these volumes — 
“Ladies, you may be all that is good, noble and fair ; you may be the 
pride of society and the lights of your homes ; so far as you are Southern 
women, our hearts are at your feet — but you have neither the genius, 
the learning, nor the judgment to qualify you for literature.” 


W. H. B. 
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Sergeant Atkins. A Story of Adventure. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1871. 


Tus is a tale of Indian warfare and adventure somewhat in the 
style of Cooper, though not pretending to the form and complexity of 
a regular novel. The scenes are laid in Florida during the Seminole 
troubles, and the peculiar customs of that tribe, and the singular 
features of that extraordinary region, the Everglades, add a great 
charm to the book, which is one of the most entertaining of its kind 
we ever read, and we fancy will keep many a boy awake at night, or 
infest his dreams with painted warriors, alligators, water-moccasins, 
gophers, and the other alarming denizens of those mysterious swamps 
and impenetrable forests. 





How to Read, and What to Read; being Classified Lists of Choice 
Reading. By Charles H. Moore, M.D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1871. 


HERE is one of those things which, when they are done, make one 
wonder that they have never been done before. Every reader of 
books has felt the need, either for his own purposes or those of his 
friends, of some handy manual giving at a glance the leading 
authorities in any department of study. And if those of us who 
live in cities and have access to public libraries of many thousands of 
volumes and to innumerable catalogues, feel such a want, how much 
more must it be felt by students who have not those facilities, and are 
obliged painfully to grope their way to knowledge with few books, 
and those bought almost at a venture? 

This is just the need which Dr. Moore has set himself to supply. 
With a care and judgment which give evidence not only of great 
painstaking, but also of a surprisingly extensive reading, he has 
condensed into a little duodecimo of 150 pages, the chief authorities, 
and a goodly selection of the most interesting writers, in every depart- 
ment of literature, from theolegy and metaphysics to cookery and 
planchette ; all arranged in such order as to facilitate reference, and 
with brief remarks in most cases to indicate the characteristic qualities 
of the work. 

Considerable space — perhaps some will say too considerable — has 
been devoted to works of fiction. But whatever may be our opinion 
of novel-reading, it is unquestionably one of the characteristics of 
the age. Everybody reads novels, and z/// read novels, let critics 
and sages scold as they may. So we consider it a good thing that a 
classified list, selected with care, and sufficiently ample to satisfy any 
but the most voracious appetites, should find a place in a work like 
this. The novels are divided into four classes, of which the first 
includes the works of the great masters of fiction, and the fourth such 
productions as Mrs. Southworth’s. With some of the Doctor’s classi- 
fications we can not agree: for example we should reverse the verdict 
that puts Bayard Taylor in the second and Miss Thackeray in the 
third class of novelists ; and again, while Goethe has an unquestioned 
place in the very first rank of writers, his Wahlverwandschaften is by 
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no means a story to be strongly recommended to general readers. 
Still, in the main the classification is judicious, and the whole book 
may be safely recommended as a most useful and trustworthy guide. 





The Moneyless Man, and other Poems. By Henry T. Stanton. Balti- 
more: H. C. Turnbull, Jr. 1871. 


Ir sometimes happens to us, though not so often as we could wish, 
that among the works of new aspirants to the poetic title, brought to 
our notice— works frequently requiring much careful balancing of 
judgment before a conscientious opinion of their merits can be pro- 
nounced —there will be some one which, no sooner is it looked at 
than we can say at once, and confidently, “ Here is a poet.” There 
may be crude work in it, occasional awkwardness of expression, want 
of mastery of language ; but we recognise instantly the gift which is 
the true poet’s only and unimpeachable warrant. 

This is the case with the book before us: there are phrases here 
and there which need amendment, there are a number of unneces- 
sary and awkward new-coined words, and sometimes a little stiffness 
in the language ; but there are passion and power, a tender and rich 
fancy, and a nobleness of thought, which are the soul to which expres- 
sion is only the body. Nor are these defects of handling numerous — 
on the contrary, for the most part the expression is free and strong. 

We regret that we have not room for copious extracts. The fol- 
lowing two stanzas will show the graceful and musical style of the 
lighter lyrics :— 

“Her whiter hand lay lost in mine, 

The while she turned away 

To where the evening’s flush of wine 
Went up the face of day — 

‘When all these Autumn leaves are shed, 
And I beyond the sea, 

You'll not forget, O Love,’ I said, 
‘The faith you’ve plighted me?’ ~° 


“Her brown eyes, going outward far, 

Were silent in reply ; 

It seemed she thought some early star 
Would break the shadowed sky ; 

‘When seeds of Spring are harvest grain, 
And leaves in purple be, 

You'll not forget,’ I said again, 
‘The faith you’ve plighted me?’” 


In the short poem Under the Pines, in which a terrible contrast is 
drawn between the majestic calm of the starry night overhead, and 
the horror and-anguish of a battle-field strewn with dead and dying, 
around, there is a beautiful adaptation of the rhythm to the subject. 
The following stanza strikes us as exceedingly fine :— 


“O, beautiful Night! sweet season of dreams! 
Rich in thy glory and soft in thy gleams, 
How rapidly fleeting thou art! 
Throw over my spirit thy mantle of gold, 
Let slumber and visions my bosom enfold, 
Till all of thine eloquent moments are told 
In the silvery sands of my heart.” 
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Several of the poems are vigorous and noble protests against the 
selfishness, hardness of heart, and fierce cruelty, that since the war 
seem to have poisoned the hearts of the people. In the poem entitled 
Sixty/ive, the conquerors are made to confess — 


“We were strong and stern and haughty from the growth of years before, 
And our plenitude of glory only made us crave the more: 

Not such glory as the Christian, in the presence of his God, 

Hath to come upon his spirit when he bows to kiss the rod; 

But the vanity of power and the strength of human pride, 

That had made us scorn the virtues and the honors as they died: 

So a hand was laid upon us, and our glory stripped away 

As one might strip a flower-stem upon an autumn day. 


‘“We have conquered many battles, we have gained a world-renown, 
We have driven gallant armies and have shaken cities down; 
We have laid a land in ashes, we have made a people slaves, 
We have carried golden trophies from a citadel of graves ; 
There’s blood upon our bayonets and blood upon our guns, 
And some of it our brothers’ blood and some of it our sons’. 
\ ‘What boots it how we triumphed so a victory was gained ! 
Who wears the whiter garment may expect to have it stained !’ 
Thus spoke we in our vanity, our ecstasy of pride, 
As one who goes rejoicing o’er the grave of one that died; 
So climbed we up the pathway to the pinnacle of sin, 
And o’er the gulf of darkness we were calmly looking in. 
But the wrath of God was on us, and we felt his mighty hand 
As he stripped the mad ambition of its garments in the land. 
We were ‘proud and strong and haughty,’ but within a little day 
We have seen our gilded treasures fast as bubbles float away : 
We are wrecked in pride and fortune ; we were rich, and we are poor; 
} There’s a coffin in our dwelling and a sexton at our door.” 


The publisher has shown great taste in the typography and general 
appearance of this book, and we can promise all lovers of true poetry 
who have not seen it, that they have a treat in store. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


E have a personal quarrel with all proverbs. Indeed our opinion 
of them has already been once expressed in a phrase which, as 


the world (most unaccountably) has not, to our knowledge, treasured it 


up among its golden sayings, we will take the liberty of repeating : we 
called them “flimsy legal-tenders for common-sense.” “A poor thing, but 
mine own,” as Touchstone says of Audrey. 

But the proverb which we single out as the object of our present animosity, 
is this :— 


A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
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Now the very essence and point of a proverb consists in its being the 
happy application of a well-known fact: the undeniability of the fact being 
the bow, and the adroit application the feather, which send home the point 
of the inference to illogical minds, more deeply and surely than could be 
done by argument, however cogent. But if the fact be no fact, then is the 
proverb no proverb: it lacks the very soul of proverbiality. It is in as evil 
plight as a syllogism without the major premiss: and in short hasn’t a leg 
to stand on. 

“ But, sir,” says the advocate of proverbs, or of this particular proverb, 
“what’s amiss here? Does a rolling stone gather any moss?” We reply 
triumphantly, How can you prove it don’t? Geologists tell us that it takes 
—well, not to be too precise, we will say periods, before the iron wall of 
granite or the smooth flint pebble is covered by the faintest film of lichen, 
while as yet the luxuriance of real moss is a thing not to be thought of. 
Now has anybody tried the experiment of keeping a stone rolling all this 
time to show us that no moss will grow upon it? Sisyphus might be an 
authority on the question; but his testimony, so far as we know, has not 
been cited — perhaps because he is out of the jurisdiction of mortal courts, 
and inaccessible to earthly sub-pcenas. So, in the lack of evidence to the 
contrary, we boldly take our stand and affirm that a rolling stone will gather 
moss if you give it time enough. Indeed, now we come to think of it, this 
very planet on which we all rotate and gyrate and spin about the universe, is a 
rolling stone of no inconsiderable dimensions and velocity, and has gathered 
moss in surprising quantities, not to mention other growths of more im- 
portance. 

But to come to the application of the proverb. We have observed that it 
is chiefly used by persons of mature years and steady habits, who having 
accomplished their own gyrations and being already sufficiently furnished 
with moss, delight to throw cold water over the spirits of the ardent and 
adventurous, with this ill-omened proverb, like the croak of a raven from a 
patriarchal yew. Leta young man show a disinclination to plod along in 
the consecrated path of routine, or hint that his activity may find wider 
scope in new fields of exertion, and straightway ensues a ponderous wagging 
of the solemn heads, and the “rolling stone” is brought into instant 
requisition. No matter how cogent his reasons or how stringent the 
emergency: that opprobrious stone passes over his springing hopes as 
remorselessly as the iron harrows of David over the men of Rabbah. 

And pray who are the great moss-gatherers of mankind? Who are the 
pioneers of science, the builders-up of faiths, the founders of great States, 
the men whom the world delights to honor? Rolling stones every one. 
Not to speak in so trivial an association of the first disseminators of 
Christianity, what were Herodotus and Humboldt; what St. Bernard and 
Luther; what the founder of the Frankish and the consolidator of the 
German Empire? What was the discoverer whose restless audacity added 
a New World to the Old? What but so many rolling stones whose energies 
and virtues would have perished in embryo had they been overruled by the 
solemn obstructionists whose owlish proverb-wisdom delights to put the 
drag of Discouragement on the wheels of Activity, and slam the door of 
Discovery in the face of Adventure. 

THE singularly good guessing of the Nun of Blois, and the well-known 
superstitious character of the ex-Emperor, have suggested to many persons 
that he must have lost the famous talisman to which the most successful 
portions of his past career are supposed to owe so much. This talisman 
was a ring, originally sent from Bagdat by the Khalif Haroon Er-Rasheed, 
or his Sultana Zubeydeh, to Fastrada the favorite wife of Charlemagne. 
Petrarch tells us that the magic properties of this ring were so potent that 
the Emperor could scarcely endure to be a moment absent from her, and 
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when she died could not be prevailed upon to part from her remains, but 
carried her embalmed body in a magnificent coffin about with him wherever 
he went. A learned bishop, however, detected the enchantment, and removed 
the jewel, which was hidden under the tongue of the corpse ; which was no 
sooner done than Charlemagne cheerfully consented to the entombment of 
Fastrada, and transferred his affections to the venerable ecclesiastic. The 
good prelate was so troubled with the excessive demonstrations of Imperial 
affection —he lived in primitive times —that he cast the ring into a lake. 
The Emperor forthwith became so deeply attached to this spot that he built 
his palace by it, and thus was founded the Imperial city of Aix-la-Chapelle — 


“ Aquisgranum, urbs regalis, 
Sedes regni principalis.” 


When Charlemagne fell sick unto death he experienced such difficulty in 
dying that the astute bishop — an archbishop now — had the lake dragged ; 
the ring was recovered and laid in the monarch’s bosom, whereupon he died 
peaceably and at ease. The talisman was finally recovered from Charle- 
magne’s tomb and given to the Emperor Napoleon, who transmitted it to 
Queen Hortense, from whom Louis Napoleon inherited it. 





As was to be expected, the brilliant example of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
showing how an honest penny might be turned by selling the sacred confi- 
dence of a “revered and departed friend,” could not fail to find imitators. 
True, it is not to be supposed that these are nearly so well paid as their 
illustrious examplar, nor is the work by any means of the same quality. To 
rush from the room with ears yet tingling with the disclosures and blab the 
whole the same night to “ Mrs. Perkins”; to print the details in two 
magazines at once; to cast nameless obloquy upon the innocent living and 
dead ; to invent a new depth of baseness and teach a sickening world a new 
disgust ; and to pocket for the whole several thousands of dollars in hard 
cash, is a height that few — perhaps not more than one —can reach. 

Compared with this achievement the paper about “the Brownings” by a 
Miss or Mistress Kinney in a late magazine, is mild and harmless ; yet to 
any one of proper feeling and good taste it is in a high degree offensive. 

It was the misfortune of that worthy woman and distinguished poet, Mrs. 
Browning, to fall into the hands of a certain clique, who in a manner took 
possession of her. They cajoled, toadied and flattered; praised her, each 
other, and themselves ; got the poor lady to write some rather lame verses 
about slavery (as studied from Uncle Tom’s Cabin), and did what they could 
to exploiter her genius and make her one of themselves. Mrs. Kinney 
appears to have been one of this set; and she favors us with an account 
of a particularly confidential interview it was her privilege to enjoy with Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning — no; we beg pardon: “ with Elizabeth, Queen of Poetry, 
and Robert the Mighty.” (Fortunately, Mrs. Kinney prefers the ‘highfa- 
lutin’ style: if she had chosen the familiar and facetious, we should probably 
have had “dear Bet” and “ dear Bob.”) 

The party of four, “the Brownings,” Mrs. Kinney, and an unmentioned 
somebody, perhaps Mr. Kinney, went on a pic-nic together, and Mrs. 
Browning enjoyed it, we are told, as she only could on those rare occasions 
when she was blessed with the society of “those chosen, few sympathetic 
companions [such as Mrs. Kinney] to whom she could freely express her 
thoughts and emotions.” 

After a while “ our Queen of Song” took a brief repose, whereupon “ her 
adored Robert” became conversational and confidential to a surprising 
degree. He spoke of his wife “with awe,” giving them to understand that 
‘he did not feel worthy to unloose her shoe-latchet, much less to call her his 
own.” Then “without reserve,” he went into the particulars of his wooing ; 
spoke of her drowned brother and her illness; told how he proposed and 
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was rejected, proposed again and was accepted. How the “ unnatural father” 
would not consent, and how “the wings of love bore her away from the fogs 
of England to a nest under Italian skies.” (Fancy Browning saying that !) 
How the obdurate parent would never relent and perished in his hardness of 
heart, after which Mrs. Browning “dragged a maimed life.” 

All these confidential disclosures were made while “ our queen, Elizabeth,” 
slept ; but at luncheon, “under the stimulus of appetizing viands and good 
wine in moderation, Robert Browning’s spirits overflowed, even to the con- 
fession of telling [qy. having told ?] us their romance, receiving only from its 
heroine the slight punishment of her ‘ Robert, dear, how could you ?’” ' 

A considerable flourish about the return to Florence winds up the day; 
“a day,” says Mrs. Kinney, “to be remembered and recorded here ”— that 
is, published in a magazine. 

Now it is by no means impossible that Mr. Browning may have given, in 
good pure English, the various details which Mrs. Kinney has served up in 
her peculiar idiom; but did that confer any authority upon her to blazon 
them abroad in print? They may have a different code of the decencies in 
Boston ; but in our latitude any one publishing the intimate revealings of a 
friend who in a moment of confidence opened his inmost heart to us, would 
be banished from decent society. 

We have a high respect and admiration for Mr. Browning, both as man 
and poet, and do not at all like to think of him talking to Mrs. Kinney of 
his “ Elizabeth,” and telling how he “ poured his impassioned soul into hers.” 
When he sees the article, of which, we doubt not, Mrs. K. will send him a 
copy, we trust he will register a vow, whenever in future he shall happen to 
be in the company of persons of the Kinney stamp, to speak of nothing 
more confidential than the weather. It is his only security so long as such 
papers are considered a marketable article. 





A WoMAN summoned her husband before the police-court for the charge 
of ill-treatment and general cruelty. “Only day before yesterday,” she 
said, “he tried to poison me.” ‘ Your Honor,” replied the man, “ I demand 
an autopsy on the spot!” 

A JUDGE said to a friend who asked what had been done at Court that 
morning: “We condemned three men to death, and two of them richly 
deserved it.” 





A BLIND man was begging with a large painted placard on his breast. A 
charitable stranger asked him how he lost his sight. “ By an apoplectic fit.” 
‘Why then have you on your breast the picture of an explosion in a mine?” 
‘“‘ Because the painter said he did not know how to paint an apoplexy.” 





THE article in our present No. entitled 4 Family Picture, is taken, by 
permission of the editor, from the forthcoming edition of the writings of the 
late Judge A. B. Longstreet, now preparing .by Prof. Edward Mayes, of 
Oxford, Miss. Prof. Mayes writes us that one of the Georgia Scenes, called 
“ The Gnatville Gem,” is missing from the Judge’s papers. Any one who 
has it will confer a great favor by forwarding it to him, as above. 
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THE AMERICAN PIANO. 























en by DOANE, WING, CUSHING & SMITH, 


423 Broome Street, N. Y. 


* It has deservedly become 4 very popular instrument.”— The Pauly Vite Cle . Sept. 22, 1870 
“Tt contains every improvement that goes to make a thoroughly First-C okey Piano.— Christian Union. N. ¥, 
Sept. 24, 1870. 


“It stands among the first, if not the very first, of American instruments.”—Liberal Christian, October 1, 1870. 
First Premium Ilinois State Fuir, feasted 0. 
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Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 





Orders by mail, with size and price, will receive prompt 


POOEK attention. 
TAYLOR’S, 
Opposite Barnum’s Hotel. 
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INNES & COMPANY, 
Book and Job Printers, 
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164 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Having thoroughly renovated every department of our Establishment, and 
largely added to our former extensive fonts of Book and Job Letter, by the 
purchase of the most recent and improved styles, we are now prepared to show 
specimens of our taste and skill, furnish estimates, and receive your orders. We 
have ample facilities for the printing of 

\ 


BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL CASES, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 
CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, CERTIFICATES, CIRCULARS, 
REPORTS, ADDRESSES, SERMONS, BANK CHECKS, LABELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, CARDS, BILLHEADS, &c 


BOOK-BIN DING. 


Fuither attention is called to this new branch now added to our Estab- 
lishment. With the aid of skillful workmen, and possessing the advantage of ) 
having our work printed, ruled and bound upon the premises, we are enabled to 
fill orders at the shortest notice, in the best style, and at prices that cannot fail to 
please. We make to order LepGcers, Day Books, JOURNALS, CopyINnG Books, 
HoreL ReGisteERS, CASH, SALES AND CHECK Books, &c. 


MUSIC, MAGAZINES, AND OLD BOOKS REBOUND. 
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SOPER’S 
Patent Folding Seat 


Price list School Desks sent on 


STHEVEWNS: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHARLES P. 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 


mn, Free of Charge. 





‘EES for Churches, Halls and Schools. 







Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 


v c 
SCHOOL DESK, 4 


The best in the world. yy 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL 





COMPRISING 


Apparatus, Black Boards, Books, Charts, Globes, 
Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, 

SCHOOL FURNITURE 

of several superior modern styles, and mar 


“ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL,’ 


other 


MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN « CO. 
Publishers and Manufacturers, 


No. 14 Bond St., 


New York, 
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ANALYSIS 


Chesapeake Fano, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ISAAC REYNOLDS & SON, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Moisture expelled, at 2.12° Fah.. 11 00 
Organic Matter....... oe 31.40 
Yielding AMMONIa..:.:se++ wees 
Soluble Phosphoric Acid .... oonecseces |«6SRES 
Equivalent to Bone Phosphate, 
dissolved ..... 22.77% 
| Common Phosphoric Acid.....« o cescesse §=6S8TG 
Equivalent to Bone Phosphate... 019.12 
POCREBR..000 000. reve cee vecccces: socce coves 3.16 
Sulphuric Acid, Lime, &e.. ‘undetermined... 35.25 
100.00 
CERTIFICATE. 
The foregoing Analysis authorizes us to pro- 


nounce the (heaapeake Guano of this season as 
even a decided improvement upon the article of 
the two preceding years, constituting it a valuable 


and reliable Fertilizer. With an ample supply of 
Ammonia, to aid in hastening the growth and 
H : 

enlarging the volume of the plant. a large amount 


of Soluble Phosphoric Acid to supply a good fruitage 
for the first crop, and a sufficient quantity of Com- 
mon Phosphoric Acid to remain in the soil and 
improve it for a second crop, together with te 
percentage of Potassa found in it, make it a fine 


| general manure, suited to Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, 
or other cereals. as well as to tuberous plants, 
viz: Potatoes, Turnips, Onions, &c. 


MEANS, Inspector, 
Savannah, Chatham Co., Ga. 
November 19, 1870. 


CwRTIPFICAT#| S. 
Emanuel County, Ga., Oct. 17th, 1870. 
Messrs, John A. Phillips & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Gentlemen :—In speaking of the “ Chesapeake Guano” 
which you have supplied, I can with every confidence 
speak in the highest terms regarding its qualities; it has 
been the means of bringing my crop forward toa large 
extent, more than I bargained for. I shall continue to 
use it, feeling quite confident that there is nothing of a 
manure Fertilizer to compare with it 

Yours truly, D. L. MOORE. 








Swainsboro’ Noo, 7th, 1870. 
Mr. John A. Phillips, Sx vannah, G 

Dear Sir :—As you requested me to let you know how 
my Guano paid on my last crop, | would state that I used 
your Chesapeake Guano on my crop at the rate of 200 lbs. 
to the acre on poor sandy land, and : think that it made 
at least 3 to 1 where I did not uxe it ¢ 


Yours truly, AL COLEMAN. 


Johnson County, Nop. 8th, 1870. 
Messrs. John G. Phillips & Co., 
Dear Sirs :—We used the ton of ( hesapeake Guano you 
sent me, on © otton, at the rate of 150 Ibs. to the acre, and 
my crop doubled 1n value, at the rate of one hundred per 
cent. T will use the Chesa »another year. 
Yours respect 5. W. WILLIAMS. 
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FOR SALE BY 


Agents in Southern States. 
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WILSON, COLSTON & CO. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


144 Baltimore Street, 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


Special attention given to the NEGOTIATION OF LOANS, and the purchase and sale of 
SOUTHERN SECURITIES. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, VA. 


Gen’] G. W.CUSTIS LEE, President. 


Expenses $325 to $375 per Term, 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 15th AND ENDING JUNE 2% 


For particulars apply to the 


Clerk of the Faculty, Lexington, Va 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


seilditlesateeee 
This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertis 
Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all 
Southern States. 
Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address. 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


RIC LiMONT, VAs 


THE BALTIMORE SATURDAY NIGHT, 
A SOUTHERN FAMILY JOU! 
OF 
Literature, Art, Science, Music, Drama, Social Gossip, Fashion, 
Household Interests, and Warious News. 


CONTENTS FROM WEEK TO WEEK 
Poetry, 
Story, 
Lively Selections from Foreign and 


Vanity Fairings, (Descriptive and) Nutshells of News, 
Domestic Journals, 


Critical Papers on Social, Dramatic | Society aud Dress. 

and Musical Events.) Maids, Wives and Widows 

Letters from New York and Wash- The Merry Go Round of Balls and | The Wedding March, 
ington, Weddings, House and Farm, 

Editorials and Original Contributions, Table and Stable Talk—Club Chat, Seraps of Science, 

Art, Music and Drama, ‘orei 


Foreign Gossip. 
New Books and Authors, 


F The Home Clrele, 

Religious Items, Spice of Life -Wit and Humor. 
Dr. J. W. Palmer, the well known dtteratewr and j t hee teken editorial charge of the Bari moni 

SaTuRDaY Nieut, and is making it a bright and sparklin per.—#rom the New York World 


By MaiLt, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, payable in advance YoaCLuBor Five 


AN ExrkKa Cory FREER 
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me. {. Lali 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Superintendent of Works. 


Designs plans and details for 
Country, SuBuRBAN, AND VIL- 
Ot LAGE Houses, CuurcHEs, HALLs, 
45 * AND OTHER Pusiic BUuILDINGs ; 
IN THE RAPIDS with Perspective Views, Front and 
9 Side Elevations, Sections, Full De- 
ciate tail Drawings to working scale 

By “Gerald Hart,” of Baltimore. specificarions and estimates. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers. ADDRESS, 
Price $1.50. For Save sy aut Corner Charles and Fayette Streets, 


300KSELLERS. | BALTIMORE. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
19 MAIDEN LANE, 


Importers and Dealers in 


MILITARY, MASONIC, THEATRICAL 
AND CHURCH COODS. 











Business College, 


No. 8 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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“KAMILY FAVORITE” 


IS THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of | 


| 1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS, which experience was repeated in 


3altimore at the MARYLAND INsTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands 6f ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 


Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Rufiling, 


j . * * 
| Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Gathering and sewing on at same time, Fringing, Piping, 


and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. 
Locx-Stitcu ! SHUTTLE! STRAIGHT NEEDLE! 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


53 V. Charles Street, Baltimore, Ma. 
218 NV. Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





EMBROIDERED LACE CURTAINS. 








UPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHINC. 





ESTABLISHED 182r. 


0 


WALTER CROOK, Jr. 


220 


West Baltimore Street, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
EMB. PIANO & TABLE COVERS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
AND SPANISH WINDOW AWNINGS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 














WINDOW DECORATIONS & CORNICES. 





“SLUNOVU PB ADVI AINGILSAA 














Inxes & Co., Printers. Adams Express Building. 














